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LOGICAL RESULTS OF REPUBLICANISM. 


Tue opposition throughout the country are speculating on 
the result of the recent elections in several of the eastern, 
middle, and western States, and some of the more violent 
presses of the Republican party assume that the nominal suc- 
cess attending their efforts in these States, proves the strength 
of the principles enunciated in the sectional platform of 
1856, as recently elaborated and extended in the extreme 
views of Senator Seward of New York, Mr. Lincoln of Illinois, 
and others, who are presumed to speak for the Republican 
party at the present time. If the two systems, free and bond 
labor, which have respectively characterized the northern and 
southern States for a long period, and under which both have 
prospered in a degree unparalleled in the history of nations, 
are now to commence a relentless war on each other, until one 
or the other shall be exterminated, then, as a consequence, the 
confederation is at an end,—the United States no longer exists 
—the American Republic has proved a failure, and its founders 
have labored in vain. This we do not believe, although the 
country is not free from danger, and it is well to remind poli- 
ticians that one of the ancient prophets administered a severe 
rebuke to the head of an Ishmaelitish tribe for proclaiming 
ee ! peace! when there was no peace. A proclamation of 

rar was issued against the institution of this country - the 
Sesiklicns convention of 1856, which nominated Col. Fre- 
mont as its chieftain, and although his defeat caused a viisaem 
the war is now renewed in a more formidable manner, and the 
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head of the column placed in the hands of a more able, skil- 
ful, and determined leader, Senator Seward. No one ean fail 
to admire the boldness of this leader in marking out the lines 
of his campaign for 1860, however much we may deprecate 
the recklessness of his course, or view with apprehension the 
hazard to which his policy exposes the interest of the country. 
In this renewed crusade against the peace of the Union the 
Republicans are to be susti ained by the American party. This 
is clearly indicated by the result of the recent elections, and we 
cannot fail to regard without apprehension the course now 
being pursued by ‘these parties. The mission of the American 
party seems to consist in its ability to excite unkindly senti- 
ments between persons from different countries and professing 
dissimilar religions opinions, while the aim of the Republican 
party appears to resolve itself into an effort to sever the bonds 
of brotherhood existing between different sections of one com- 
mon country. That two parties thus engaged in creating and 
promoting contention between members of the same confede- 
racy, instead of aspiring to advance the interest and promote 
the honor and prosperity of all, can easily fuse, is obvious, and 
therefore few men of discernment are surprised at their amal- 
gamation, and the absorption of the American faction by the 
Republicans. That both of these political cabals are capable 
of doing any act, however treasonable, against the State, is 
natural and inevitable. It is a mystery how any conscientious 
man can countenance the course pursued by the Republicans 
and Americans. If such men would bear in mind the great 
truth, that the Almighty has pronounced a blessing on the 
peacemaker, and a curse upon him who stirreth up strife, nei- 
ther of these parties would derive much encouragement from 
the better class of citizens, for they both undoubtedly occupy 
the position of the latter character, while the Democratic party 
sustains that of the former. 

The result of the recent elections clearly demonstrates the fact, 
that the opposition are becoming more and more a mere local 
organization, and while this combination may succeed in keep- 
ing from us some of the State Governments for a limited period, 
it can never again aspire to the dignity of a national party, or by 
any possibility obtain control of the national government upon 
the strength of its own merits or the popularity of its princi- 
ples. 

The principles and sentiments of a party can only be deter- 
mined by its official acts, and the concurrent opinions of its 
leading members. J. C. Fremont received the nomination of 
the Republicans at the Philadelphia Convention, and of the 
North Americans at New York. In accepting the last nomina- 
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tion he styled it the “second Declaration of American Inde- 
penrines ” Both branches of this Republican American 
party glory in the appellation of opposition, and we shall so 
regard them. Their Philadelphia and New York platforms, 
and the leaders who represent them, all breathe the same tur- 
bulent, bigoted, sectional spirit of op position, not only to the 
Democratic party, but also to the Constitution of the country, 
the institutions of the States, and the sovereignty of the pe ople 
of the Territories. They deny to the American citizen the right 
of self-government in the Territories, under the pretence that 
its exercise would interfere with the privileges of negroes! 
They denounce the Government of the country as accessory to 
murders, robberies, and arson, without the shadow of proof, 
while they themselves are guilty of every crime known in the 
blackest catalogue of infamy end treason; under the guise of 
ws ap they perpetrate the most heartless eruelties, and be- 
1eath the cloak of religion they blaspheme the name of the 
Liniahtr. They outlaw one half of the States, and threaten 
them with fire and sword if they do not succumb, on the pre- 
tence that they love the Union, asserting at the same time, that 
the North has the right to govern the country ; affect horror of 
polygamy and slavery as twin relies of barbarism, while they 
tax the State for the support of their own lust and traffic in the 
blood of human beings. They preach abolitionism and prac- 
tise amalgamation, and attempt to conceal their infamy under 
the ery of “freedom!” They denounce the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and have not the manliness to ask its 
restoration. ‘They proclaim the right of Americans to rule 
America, and persecute citizens for their religious opinions, and 
ostracise them on account of the place of their birth, and in the 
face of this conduet, they invoke foreign aid in subverting the 
ins titutions of the count ry They call on the venerated names 

f Washington and Jefferson to sustain their untenable dogmas, 
a it is a historical truth that not one of the Re volutionary 
patriots ever sustained sectionalism or religious bigotry. Under 
the garb of freedom of speech and of the press, they employ 
obscene, lice entious, and treasonable language, stimulate im- 
morality, rapine, and war, instead of inculcating the Divine 
precept of peace and good will to men. : 

If these charges seem harsh toward the Republican party, it 
is to be regretted that it has given occasion for them, and that 
they are too true. The proot may be found in its own record, 
written by the hand of bts members. The Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1856, which inaugurated the Republican party, 
adopted, among other resolutions, the follavring — 

‘That we deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial 
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legislature, of any individual or association of individuals, to 
give legal existence to slavery in any territory of the U nited 
States while the present Constitution shall be maintained.” 

“That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the territories of the United States for their govern- 
ment, and that in the exercise of this power it is both the right 
and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the territories those 
twin relics of barbarism—polyg gamy and slavery.’ 

The first resolution denies the right of Congress to the 
absolute government of Territories, and the second asserts its 
supreme power in the premises. It is difficult to explain the 
inconsistency manifest in these resolutions on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the men who framed them were willing to 
concede the right of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
perform any act that might be agreeable to their views, but 
deny the power to do any other act of which they should 
disapprove. Whatever may be the meaning of these incon- 
gruous resolutions, it is an indisputable fact that they are 
opposed to the admission of any more States into the U nion, 
with southern institutions, and that they deny the right of the 
people to adopt their own form of government in conformity 
with the Constitution, which provides “That the power not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, is reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” The section on which the opposition depend 
to justify their position is often misquoted in a manner to 
appear to give Congress the supreme governmental power in 
Territories, “when in truth it does nothing of the kind. It reads 
as follows :—“ Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territories or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

The construction placed on this section of the Constitution 
by the Republican party would give to Congress the same right 
to dispose of a civil community that it possesses in regard to the 
disposal of mere property belonging to the United States, such 
as the public lands, buildings, arsenals, dock-yards, &c. This 
Constitutional language admits of no doubtful or two-fold 
rendering—Congress may dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations “respecting the land,” but not the sove- 
reignty of the Territories when once peopled. The founders of 
the Republic had no such design, nor have they by any word in 
the Constitution vested in Congress or given to any other de- 
partment of the Federal Government, an arbitrary power over 
the local and domestic affairs of the people, whether in 
Territory or State. The original Thirteen Colonies occupied a 
similar position in their relations to the Crown of Great Britain 
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that the organized Territories of the Union to-day sustain to 
the wovernment under our Federal Constitution. In fact the 
great cause of revolution was the arrogant presumption of 
the royal Governors and Officers of the Crown, in regard to the 
internal and domestic concerns of the Colonies. No gigantic 
central power or imperial dynasty can rise on the will of this 
Republic while these memories of oppression and despotism last. 

The remainder of this platform relative to Kansas and slavery, 
consists of unfounded attacks against tlie Democratic party, 
clothed in objectionable terms, unbecoming any publie body of 
American citizens, especially those claiming: exclusively the 
title of freemen. The quotations already made connecting the 
abhorrent practice of polygamy with an institution that pre- 
vailed in every State of the American Union except one, when 
the Constitution was framed, is an insult to the memory of the 
founders of the Republic, and a foul attempt to disgrace the 
people of the South, whose patriotic devotion to the institutions 
of the country is recorded on ev ery page of its history. In all 
this exciting controversy the South has maintained the defensive. 

The pretence for the lawful and unlawful action of the 
Republicans is particularly found in the apprehension en- 
tertained by Northern demagogues that the South intend 
to re-establish the African slave trade. If this should be 
effected, the disunionists will be entitled to the honor of the 
met sure, as they are guilty of having perpetuated slaver y in 
several States, which would have renounced it long since, had 
there been no attempt from abroad to create insurrection. The 
Charleston Standard, which originated this proposition, re- 
marks :— 

“The sentiment of opposition to our institutions has led to 
further acts of political aggression. The entrenchment of our 
position has been no impediment to legislative and territorial 
circumscription. Yielding ground before our adv ersaries, we 
have come at last to points beyond which we can yield no fur- 
ther, and the alternatives of surrender or reaction have been 
forced upon us.” 

There is no danger of this inhuman traffic being renewed by 
the South: the only fear is, that the well-known instinctive ava- 
rice of abolition merchants may change our humane policy, as 
28 endeavored to defeat its adoption in the Convention of 
1787. In opposition to Mr. Madison and his Southern asso- 
clates, the delegates from Massachusetts and other Northern 
States succeeded in postponing its abolition, from 1800 to 1808, 
and urged a continuation until the year 1820, assigning as a 
reason that their ships were largely engaged i in the trade. ane 
course pursued by these Eastern philanthropists at that early 
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day, is consistent with the character of abolitionism ever since, 
for more slavers have been fitted out in the port of Boston dur- 
ing fifty years past, than at all others in the country. The next 
issue raised by the opposition to the policy of the Demoera- 
tic party was its resistance to the repeal of the se Se al act 
of 1820, misnamed the Missouri Compromise. This law, far 
from being a mutual compromise, partook more of an act of 
force, and was merely acquiesced in for the sake of temporary 
peace. It was so regarded by Jefferson and other eminent 
statesmen of that day. In a letter of 13th April, 1820, Jeffer- 
son wrote as follows: 

“The old schism of Federal and Republican threatened no- 
ao because it existed in every State and united them toge- 
ther by the fraternalism of party. But the coincidence of a 
marked principle, moral and political, with a geographical line, 
once conceived, | fear never more would be obliterated from 
the mind: That it would be recurring on every occasion, and 
renewing irritations, until it would kindle such mutual moral 
hatred as to render separation preferable to eternal discord.” 

Again on the 22d, he said: 

“Thad for a long time ceased to read new spapers, or pay any 
attention to public affairs, confident they were in good hands, 
and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which I am not far distant. But this momentous question, like 
the firebell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I 
considered it at once the knell of the Union. 

The threatening aspect of national affairs ne by Jeffer- 
son, in the prophetic words just quoted, was also foreseen by 
Washington, who, in his farewell address, cautioned the country 
against ‘eeographical lines and sectional parties. There is no 
question that all the danger through which the country is now 
passing has resulted from the enactment of 1820, which was 
inconsistent with the constitution and the whole policy of the 
government on this subject; for, in the cession of the North- 
West territory by Virginia, in 1787, it was received by Con- 
gress with conditions “excluding slavery, because the people, 
who had the sole right to determine the question, had already 
ordained that it should not exist, the United States merely 

ratifying the municipal law then in force, in its act of accep- 
tance of the territory. 

The compromise of 1820 was not only an evasion, but a 
radical violation of the Constitution—a reproach to the intel- 
ligence of the day, and a grave mockery of that equality 
and common independence of the States which the Federal 
Union has designed to recognize and secure. This base mea- 
sure of intervention and intolerance was enacted in a spirit of 
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timidity, to allay the bitterness of an already monstrous sec- 
tarianism, and restore temporary tranquillity to the country, 
though at the sacrifice of a great principle, which should have 

been triumphantly and forever vindicated at the very threshold 
of its innovation, The same lack of courage that prevented 
the men of 1820 from settling this question upon the funda 

mental law of Non-Intervention and equi ality of rights as 
between the States, preserved the unprincipled compromise, a 
stigma upon our National Statute Book, until 1854, when an 
able and fearless Democratic statesman (Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois) was found to propose and carry its repeal, against a 
warfare of fanaticism, and in defiance of sectional terrors, to 
which the storms of 1820 were but as “ dust in the balance.” 
The wisdom and patriotism of the nation has _—_ the states- 
man, and continued in power the party that did the deed. 

The Democratic party oc cupies | the same position now as it 
ever las, and the charge that it is in favor of extending slavery 
is utterly false. It merely desires the legislation of Congress to 
conform to the Constitution and the established policy of the 
government, The assertion that the Democratic party is sec- 
tional, is equi ally untrue. Its nominations are made by full 
representations from every State in the Union, and its platform 
of principles has always been as comprehensive as the Consti- 
tution, neither recognising sections nor creeds, but looking 
forward to the day when the Constitution of the Republic shall 
extend over this whole continent. 

To show the concurrence of the Republican party, when first 
assembled in National Convention, in the “irrepres ssible conflict” 
doctrine, and the incendiary policy of the present time, we 
submit the following quotations from the remarks of distin- 
guished leaders then made in the Philadelphia Convention of 
L856: 

In that body, Senator Henry Wilson said : 

“T tell you here to-night, that the agitation of this question 
of human slavery will continue while the foot of a slave presses 
the soil of the American Republic.” 

Gen. James Watson Webb remarked: 

“On the action of this Convention os the fate of the 
country; if the Republicans fail at the ballot-box, we will be 
forced to drive back the slaveoc: ‘acy with fire and sword.” 

Rufus P. Spaulding spoke as follows: 

“In case of the alternative being presented, of the con- 
tinuance of slavery or a dissolution of the U nion, I am for dis- 
solution, and I care not how quick it comes. 

Hon. Erastus Hopkins said: 

“Tf peaceful means fail us, and we are driven to the last 
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extremity, where ballots are useless, then we’ll make bullets 
effective.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed by a large majority of the 
Convention, and, like their sectional resolutions, were responded 
to with “ tremendous applause.” 

The sectional fires ignited in that Convention rapidly in- 
creased, and spread over all the Northern States. 

Benjamin I. Wade, Senator from Ohio, in a speech delivered 
in that canvass, said: 

“That there was but one issue before the people, and that 
was the question of American slavery. He said the Whig 
party is not only dead, but stinks. It shows signs occasion: uly 
of convulsive spasms, as is sometimes exhibited in the dead 
snake’s tail, after the head and body have been burned. There 
is really no union now between the North and South, and he 
believed no two nations upon the earth entertain feelings of 
more bitter rancor towards each other than these two nations 
of the Republic. The only salvation of the Union, therefore, 
was to be found in divesting it entirely from all taint of slavery. 

Nathaniel P. Banks, then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whose name was withdrawn from the candidacy of 
the Know-Nothing Seceders’ Convention, to make way for 
Fremont, also spoke as follows: 

* Although I am not one of that class of men who ery for the 
perpetui tion of the Union, though I am willing, in a certain 
state of ci ircumstances, to let it * slide,’ I have no fear for its 
perpetuation.” 

Ttesolutions in conformity with these sentiments were passed 
by most of the public meetings held in the North, to respond 
to the nomination of Fremont and Dayton, and they were 
sustained by Greeley, sarlow, Raymond, and the conductors 
of other leading journals in their interest; while the Rev. 
Ward Beecher, ‘Theodore Parker, Dr. Cheever, and a host of 
ministers of the Gospel, left their pulpits to participate in the 
traitorous movement. 

W. Lloyd Garrison, who said, “if he had a million of votes, 
they should be cast for the Republican candidate,” joined other 
infidel agrarians in blasphemous imprecations on the country ; 
Fry, of the Tribune, compared Fremont to the “ Saviour of 
the world ; > Burlingame called for an “ anti-slay ery Constitu- 
tion, anti-sl: avery Bible, and an anti-slavery God.” 

In the midst of all this, Joshua R. Giddings, for twenty years 
their representative in Congress, invoked British aid as follows :— 

“Took forward to the day, when there shall be a servile 
insurrection in the South—when the black man, armed with 
British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shall assert his 
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freedom, and wage a war of extermination against his master— 
when the torch of the incendiary shall light up the towns and 
cities of the South, and blot out the last vestige of slavery ; and 
though { may not mock at their calamity, nor laugh when their 
fear cometh, yet I will hail it as the dawn of a political mil- 
lennium.” 

To this patriotic appeal the English and French press re- 
sponded, 

“We rejoice to learn from the American newspapers that 
Col. Fremont’s prospects, as the ‘ Republican* candidate for 
the Presidency, are daily brightening. Mass-meetings of his 
supporters have been held at various pe oe of the North, at 
which an amount of popular enthusiasm has been evoked, such 
as never before marked the progress of the cause of Freedom.”— 
London Star. 

“Our sympathies are entirely with Col. Fremont. We hope 
to see no extension of the Democratic principles in the United 
States. It is dangerous to European governments.”—/Paris 
Monite Uy. 

“We should be sorry to see Mr. Buchanan elected, because 
he is in favor of preserving the obnoxious institutions as they 
exist, and the unity of States. There is no safety for European 
monarchical government, if the progressive spirit of the Demo- 
eracy of the United States is allowed to succeed. Elect Fre- 
mont, and the first blow to the separation of the States is 
etfe scted. ”__ [London Chronicle. 

The Paris correspondent of the Wew York Times said, 

“i very political journal of Paris has raised the flag of ‘ Fre- 
mont,’ to quote the American style; and if the election de- 
pended on the European States, Fremont would be elected 
unanimously.” 

The London Zimes advised a dissolution of the Union. It 
said :-— 

“The time for all this mere talk is over now, and the northern 
must fight for his principles, if he wants his principles to pre- 
vail. Ze must ecther leave the Union, or he must rule the 
Onion.’ 

The spirit of opposition to Democracy and in favor of section- 
alism, as a prelude to disunion and the downfall of the Re »public 
there exhibited in the sympathy offered to the Republicans, exists 
still, and will ever be natural to Oligarchies and Monarchies. 

It has been shown that the Republican party contested the 
election of 1856 on sectional principles, leading to disunion ; 
it is now proposed to show that these principles still control the 
action of that party, and that they were especially “exe 3 to 
bear in full force’ in the late senatorial election in Illinois. 
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Senator Douglas in that contest based his claims for re-clec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States, upon the principles 


of the Democratic party, as embodied in the resolutions of 


the Cincinnati convention. Mr. Lincoln, a man of great 
strength and popularity, in conducting the cause of the Repub- 
licans, placed himself upon the platform of his party, sdepted 
in the convention of 1856, which nominated Col. Fremont 
for the presidency, who pledged himself, if elected, to em- 
ploy the whole power of the Federal Government to prevent 
the spread of Southern institutions over the territories of the 
United States, and against the admission of new States into the 
Union, whose constitutions might favor these institutions. 

In pointing ont the results of Republican policy, Mr. L incoln, 
in accepting the nomination against Mr. Douglas, said,—“ ‘ A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 


Government cannot endure, permanently, half slave and halt 


Free. Ido not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not 
expect the house to fall; but I do expect it to cease to be 
divided. It will become ald one thing or all the other. 
Zither the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread 


of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 


that it is in course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, 
—old as well as new—north as well as south.” The scope 
and bearing of the view here expressed is obvious. This 
Republican leader does not entertain a thought that the 
country will become al/ one thing or all the other, but he and 
his party intend to make it al the “ other,” if they possess the 
power. To be more explicit, they design to prohibit slavery 
in the territories and abolish it from the southern States, 
through the strong arm of the Federal Government, or through 
insurrection. ‘The signal honor of having been the first to en- 
counter and beat down in a free State this formidable and 
incendiary doctrine of Abolitionism, in its most ample definition 
and development, belongs to the same indomitable statesman 
who wiped out the Missouri compromise and re-established the 
fundamental principles of self-government. Addressing him- 
self to the doctrines advanced by Mr. Lincoln, as given above, 
Senator Douglas, in his first speech at Chicago, said :—“I take 
bold and unqualified issue with him upon that principle. | 
assert, that it is neither desirable nor possible that there should 
be uniformity in the local laws and domestic institutions of the 
different States of this Union. The framers of our government 
never contemplated uniformity in their internal concerns. The 
fathers of the Revolution, and sages who made the constitution, 
well understood that the laws and domestic institutions which 
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would suit the granite hills of New Hampshire, would be 
utterly unfit for the rice plantations of South Carolina; they 
well understood, that the laws which would suit the agricul- 
tural districts of Pennsylvania aud New York, would be utterly 
unfit for the large mining districts of the Pacific, or the lum- 
ber regions of Maine. They well understood, that a zreat 
diversity of climate, soil, and pursuits in a Republic as large as 
this, required different local and domestic regulations in each 
locality, adapted to the wants of each separate State; and for 
that reason it was provided in the Federal Constitution, that 
the thirteen original States should remain sovereign and 
supreme within their own limits in regard to all that was 
local, and internal, and domestic, while the Federal Govern- 
ment should have certain specified powers, which were general 
and national. The framers of the Constitution well understood, 
that each locality having separate and distinct interests, required 
separate and distinct laws, domestic institutions, and police 
regulations, adapted to its own wants and own condition ; and 
they acted on the presumption, also, that these laws and ‘insti- 
tutions would be as diversified and as dissimilar as the States 
would be numerous, and that no two would be precisely alike 
because the interests of no two were precisely the same. Hence 
I assert, that the great fundamental principle which underlies 
our complex system of State and Federal Government contem- 
lated diversity and dissimilarity in the local institutions and 
domestic affairs of each and every State then in the Union or 
thereafter to be admitted into the Confederacy. 

“JT therefore conceive that my friend, Mr. Lincoln, has 
totally misapprehended the great principles upon which our 
government rests. Uniformity in local and domestic affairs 
would be destractive of State Rights, or State Sovereignty, of 
Personal Liberty, and Personal ‘Freedom. Uniformity is the 
parent of Despotism the world over, not only in pe ities but in 
religion. Wherever the doctrine of Uniformity is proclaimed, 
that all the States must be free or all sl: aves, that all labor must 
be white or all black, that all the citizens of the different 
States must have the same privileges or be governed by the 
same regulations, you have destroyed the greatest safeguard 
which our institutions have thrown around the rights of the 
citizens.” 

It will not be denied, that previous to entering upon the 
canvass in Illinois, Mr. ‘Lincoln held a conference with the 
recognised leaders of the Republican party, and they agreed 
on a programme which is to govern during the approaching 
presidential campaign. This programme is war to the knife 
against Southern institutions. It is all the party has left out of 
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— to form materials for an issue with the national Demo- 

racy. The necessity for such re-assertion of the principles and 
sila of the party is evident in view of its stultification 
through the unanimous vote of the Republican members of 
Congress in favor of the Crittenden amendment to the Kansas 
bill. The position then assumed was designed to meet a tem- 
porary emergency, and for the accomplishment of a sinister 
purpose. It was simply to embarrass Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration in the adjustment of the vexed Kansas question. In 
evidence of the justness of the opinion here expressed, relative 
to the position of the Republican party and its treasonable 
purposes, it may be pertinent to refer to the late speech of 
Senator Seward, delivered at Rochester, who was privy to 
the agreement between Mr. Lincoln and other distinguished 
Rep ublicans at the commencement of the campaign in Illinois. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Seward voted for the propo- 
sition offered by Senator Crittenden, in palpable violation of the 
platform of principles adopted by his party in the Philadelphia 
convention ; and that he, in his speech in the Senate, asserted 
that the “ battle was over ;” there were “seventeen free and 
fifteen slave States ;” yet in the face of this announcement only 
a few months previous, he returns to his sectional starting-point 
with perfect coolness, and declares “that the conflict must be 
renewed, and continue until the United States become entirely 
a slave-holding nation, or entirely a free labor nation, and that 
either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana must be ultimately tilled by free 
labor, and Charleston and New York become marts for legiti- 
mate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields of Massachusetts 
and wheat fields of New York must again be surrendered by 
their farmers to slave culture, and to the production of slaves, 
and Boston and New York become once more a market for 
trade in the bodies and souls of men !” 

This is precisely the same train of reasoning employed by 
Mr. Lincoln, and leads to exactly the same results. ‘These gen- 
tlemen speak from authority and they will push their cause 
to a final issue before the people. It is not merely to inquire 
whether they are sincere in considering slavery a plague-spot 
on American institutiéns, but it is necessary to meet and ward 
off their bold attacks on the constitutional rights of the people, 
and to defend the institutions of the country from the withering 
blast of sectional treason and incendiarism. This is the duty 
and the mission of the Democratic party, and to accomplish it 
minor differences must be forgotten and all personal considera- 
tions disregarded. 

Thus far the enemy have been defeated. In the Presidential 
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election resulting in the suecess of Mr. Buchanan, they were 
beaten, after an animated and hotly contested campaign, con- 
ducted with all the energy and efficiency that the united De- 
mocratic party is so competent to command. At the late elec- 
tion in Illinois they were also signally defeated, in the most 
severe and bitterly contested election that ever took place in 
this country ; which terminated in the triumph of Senator 
Douglass, who conducted the vampaign alone and in person, 
against the combined enemies of the Democratic party and of 
the Constitution. 

In his Kansas-Nebraska bill he revived and brought to light 
principles vital to the efficiency of the Constitution and essential 
to national progress ; principles that underlie the very founda- 
tion of the American Government, but which were almost 
smothered by the Missouri Compromise, and remained dormant 
for nearly a half century, through false legislation and a timid 
temporizing policy. By this inauguration of sound constitu- 
tional government: il policy were swept from the nation’s statute- 
book all the cobwebs and mystery th at for an age misled law- 
makers and deceived the people. It was thought by many 
that this triumph of sound and just legislation over an uncon- 
stitutional sectional policy would not be farther contested, and 
that an universal acquiescence in it might be expected, but this 
anticipation was not to be realized. 

The determination to resist to the last this policy has just 
been shown by citations from the speeches of Senator Seward 
and Mr. Lineoln. The latter gentleman certainly evinced great 
courage in attempting to win from Senator Dougl ass and am 
Democratic party, one of the very few free States that cast it 
vote for Mr. Buchanan three years since, on the identical issues 
of that campaign, not leaving a shadow of a doubt as to the 
real result of the last contest. 

The Democracy and its bold champion, Mr. Douglass, main- 
tained the time-honored pr inciples of constitutional government, 
the equality of the American citizen, and the universality of 
our institutions. The Republicans and their fearless leader, 
Mr. Lincoln, on the contrary, insisted that a distinction be 
drawn between members of the confederac y, and a portion of 
them be excluded from an equal participation in the settlement 
of new territory, and a barrier be erected, through the influence 
of Northern institutions, against the extension of Southern institu- 
tions, and that a war of aggression be carried against the South 
until it become wholly subjected to the North. 

The Republican party, having thus been defeated in the se- 
vere poli teal contests of 1856 and 1858, se om now to fortify 

tself by a practical application of its principles in the gov ern- 
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ment of the country by force, and this brings us down to the 
late oceurrence at Harper’s Ferry, which proves the time 
has come when this country « cannot be held confederated, 
under any other administration, than that of the Democra- 
tic party. So often have the institutions of the south been 
bitterly assailed by the — so often have her hearth- 
stones heen desecrated, by bloodshed and riot, that she will 
sooner forswear her sisterhood, than submit to the offensive 
rule of the Republican party. From year to year this fana- 
tical organization has preserved an existence, in its abuse 
of southern institutions, and by false and dishonorable mis- 
representation of southern slavery, has succeeded in arous- 
ing the bitterest and most dangerous sentiments in the minds 
of many northern men against one of the oldest institutions 
of our common country. The recent outrage committed in 
Virginia, will strike the public mind as an offspring of that 
wild fanaticism which the predicted “irrepressible conflict” of 
Seward, and the false philosophy of Gerrit Smith, must con- 
tinnally engender. It is asad fact that men, who aspire to 
rule our nation, should disseminate such doctrines as are 
calculated to sow broadcast disunion and dissension in the 
country. The manifesto of Gov. Seward at Rochester, antici- 
pates the riot at Harper’ s Ferry as inevitably as night follows 
day. ‘The necessities of clim: ite and long custom of ‘time, have 
rendered slavery a necessity in the south, and the tirades 
against it may embitter its condition, but cannot shorten its 
existence. This should be remembered by those who now rail 
so loudly against the institution. Who brought slavery to this 
country? Not the south; the south had no vessels for the 
traffic. It was brought by Rhode Island, New York, and 
Massachusetts, and there was a time in our history when these 
states did not repudiate the institution, or consider the negro 
possessed of political rights. There was a time, as we have 
shown, when Massachusetts and South Carolina thought alike 
on this subject, but the cold ungenial climate of the north par- 
alyzed the energies of the black man, and rendered him 
unprofitable. Not so in the south—the climate there and pro- 
ductions there required him, and hence it is he is kept in servi- 
tude in that section and not in this. The distribution of 
property also in the north, necessarily eventuated in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The institution can only be profitable where 
there are vast tracts of land to cultiv ate, and where the 
burning sun of the tropics renders manual labor insuffers able 
to the white race. When the vast south shall be as ; populous 
as the manufacturing north, when her rice, and cotton, and 
sugar fields shall be covered with flourishing factories, and when 
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educated labor is required instead of manual, then the system 
of slavery may yield to the science of machinery. The genial 
south was designed by God to produce from her rich soil 
materials for the scientific north to mould into usefulness —and 
for the production of those materials, the labor of the Ethio- 
yian is as necessary as light is to day, or darkness to night. 
The element of greatness in our empire is the boundless 
productiveness of the south, and indefatigable manufacturing 
energy of the north. For our wealth and prosperity as a 
whole, it is essential that each section shonld develope all her 
resources ; and for the accomplishment of that, the labor and 
endurance of the negro isa necessity in the south. The con- 
dition of the African there is infinitely better than it was in 
his native country and his original savage state, and far better 
upon an average than the condition of free negroes in the 
north. The sum of human happiness and haman comfort is as 
great in the south as in the north, and that hand of Provi- 
dence, which chastens inevitably the vices of nations as well 
as of individuals, has never fallen with its blighting influ- 
ence upon that portion of our land more than upon any other. 
When God in his providence shall see fit to scourge us for the 
luxury of our growing wealth and opulence, that chiding will 
come in the defeat of Democratic principles, and the triumph 
of the Republican party. Then truly shall we be delivered up 
to ruin and disaster. 

All the political fanaticism of the North, and all the bitter 
animosity against the South, has its birthright in the doctrines 
of the Republican leaders. Many a good man is made mad 
by their heresies, and drawn from the useful pursuits of his 
life into incendiarism against his happy country. The unfor- 
tunate Brown, who is justly under condemnation of law, for 
treason and murder, would, perhaps, be in the peaceful circle of 
his family, at Utica, but that the doctrines of Republicanism 
found their way to his quiet home, and made a deluded phi- 
lanthropist of the humble farmer—destroying forever his domes- 
tic fireside, and blindly urging him on to burn down the fabric 
of his country. 

Democratic statesmen should, in the severest terms, condemn 
the recent outrage at Harper’s Ferry,* and trace it to its legiti- 

* This affair has been most ably and fully analyzed in an address issued from 
a sub-committee of the “ Democratic Vigilant Association,” of New York,—an 
organization of distinguished, influential and wealthy Domocrats, lately called 
into being by the impending crisis in national and local affairs. The address is 


exhaustive in its expositions of fact, and is characterized throughout by a sound 
spirit of patriotism and progress, that is deserving of the highest respect and 
emulation. The following well-known gentlemen (sub-committee), are those under 


whose names the pamphlet is put forward:—Watts Sherman, James Lee, 
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mate source, and charge the people to hold the Republican 
leaders with their Abolition allies, responsible for exciting mis- 
guided men to such treasonable and murderous work. That 
oor old man, who now lies incarcerated in a dungeon in 
V3 irginia, is less responsible for the murder of his countrymen 
than Seward, Giddings, Phillips, and Gerrit Smith; who, by 
their sophistry, infl: med the sedition in his breast, and if 
he is exeented—as in all probability he will be—his blood will 
call ont from the grave for vengeance upon those men. Let the 
representatives of the Democracy, and all others who are 
loyal to the Constitution and the Union, trace these evils to 
their source, and call down the just indignation of the people 
upon them. In the moment of a country’s s danger, the man 
who sees clearly its source, and boldly proclaims it to the 
people, without fear of the ‘local effect upon his fortunes, is 
the statesman for all sections to approve, and to elevate to 
power, so that he may unite with his clear-sighted judgment the 
capability to act for the general weal. The time has come 
when the people can only trust such men as are known by 
their past record to be national statesmen; to such men as can- 
not, by loca! causes, be turned aside from the great good of the 


nation. 


The true statesman ever merges self and section into the 


good of his people, and awaits the inevitable moment, when he 
may become the servant of his grateful country. The mission 
of the Democratic party is now more than ever before to stand 
by the rights of all sections of the Republic, and uphold firmly 
and fe: irlessly the Constitution and the Union as established by 
the Fathers. Every people have their periods of vicissitude 
and trial. Those are however but necessary in our onward and 
irresistible progress, to remind us of the invaluable blessings, 
which as a nation, we enjoy. They serve to revive the otherwise 
slumbering v irtue and ener gies of the Republic—strengthening, 
when the danger is overcome, the bonds which connect the 
confederacy. The great struggle of 1860 is already at hand: 

the « opposition have been compelled by politics al or party 
exigencies to unmask their sectional batteries. While the 
thunders of the conflict are gathering, let the Democratic legions 
rally in united column once more to confront and conquer the 
adversaries of the State Rights, and the enemies of our com- 

mon Constitution and common country. 





Algernon 8. Jarvis, B. M. Whitlock, Charles A. Lamont, Joel Wolfe, Samuel L. M. 
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Townsend, Stephen Johnson, Joel Conklin, Schuyler Livingston, J. T. Soutter, 
Benjamin H. Field, Moses Taylor, Royal Phelps, E. K. Alburtis, William T. Cole- 
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THE THRONES OF EUROPE THE FARM OF THE 
COBURGS. 


Tne chosen people of the Lord, the history of whose wander- 
ings forms the basis of our religion, sprang from a single indi- 
vidual of mean birth ; so, too, e: ach family i in Europe, save where 
in rare instances, as in the ease of the Courtenays, it goes back 
to remote antiquity, beyond the Christian era, ae some 

tudolph of Hapsburg, some humble man, who, by dint of 
genius, by accident, or good fortune, has succeeded in causing 
it to rise above the rank of its fellows 's, and acquire a place in 
the golden book of nobility. It is the preservation of an 
unbroken family record which makes one man noble, and the 
want of it which renders another not so, for apart from one 
common origin in a single Adam, we will find everywhere 
scattered around us undoubted descendants of acknowledged 
nobility filling menial offices, whilst those whose ancestors were 
once considered the lowest of creation drive in gilded coaches 
and are waited upon by the unconscious desc endants of the 
barons whose names are inscribed in the roll of Battle Abbey. 
But whilst we Americans admit the folly of any man attempt- 
ing to assert a claim of superiority from his connexion with 
departed worth, and are bon inclined to hold to the Serip- 
tural doctrine, “ Blessed are the children whose parents are 
damned ;’ > the nations on the other side of the water, blinded 
by prejudice, bow down to those who have not even a right to 
demand respect on the principles which lie at the foundation 
of all heraldic distinction. Intermarriage, revolutions, and 
the decree of nature have annihilated for ever the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Valois, and Stuarts, whilst the Bourbons, driven out of 
France, are tottering to decay in Spain and Naples, and show- 
ing indications of a worn out race. New families clothing 
themselves in old traditions strive to assume the glories of the 
past. Whilst historians look to a hundred different causes for 
grandeur and decay whilst they speak of national antipathy 
and geographical position as elements of hostility ps dis- 
turbers of harmony amongst nations, they ove rlook or have 
not the courage to mention the effect produced on E "cata 
politics in the Yast ten years by the fact that in the elevation of 
the Emperor of France a new family has been introduced into 
kingly Europe, to dispute the monopoly of rule which the 
Coburgs had acquired by the peaceful conquests of the mar- 
riage bed, such conquests admit of and are conducive to 
mediocrity and conservatism ; whilst he whose title rests on the 
15 
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memory of departed glory is required to rival that glory which 
he holds up to admiration. Apart from other griefs, the 
Coburgs can never forgive Napoleon III. for the mortal injury 
he inflicted upon them not only by not selecting a wife from 
their assortment, but for the fatal blows he aimed at their 
monopoly by connecting himself with one of not even princely 
blood, setting an example dangerons if not destructive to their 
future aspirations. In view of the wonderful success of a 
family, “hs with talents below mediocrity and a position insig- 
nificant if not contemptible amidst European princes, have 
succeeded by their physical attributes alone, in introducing 
themselves into the bosom of every royal family in Europe and 
not only growing fat at the expense of the houses of Orleans, 
Braganza, Romanoff, Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern, and causing 
to be erected for themselves the thrones of Belgium and Greece, 
but two of whom in succession have married the heiresses of 
England, and extracted rivers of wealth from the reluctant 
John Bull whilst secretly laughing at his boasted freedom, and 
causing the stupid blusterer, in apparently following his own 
pleasure, to do their will, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a sketch of their career, and show in what manner, by a 
network of judicious marriages, they came to hold all Europe 
in their power—and how they are now about to break down. 
When the Congress of Vienna, whose map of Europe is soon 
to be revised, actuated by a hatred of France and elated by a 
victory over one who had long held them in subjection, met to 
restore the balance of power, all except England were greedy 
for some acquisition to compensate them for years of humilia- 
tion. The fairest portion of Italy was chained in unwilling 
subjection to the house of Hapsburg, Sardinia obtained Genoa, 
and for Prussia the little princes of Germany were robbed of 
their crowns and reduced to private life, with the exception of 
a few whose insignificance rendered easy a show of justice in 
allowing them to retain their nominal rank, the funds to main- 
tain which they now drew from the sale of mineral waters 
and the keeping of gambling houses for the wealthy idlers of 
Europe. Accident, however, which has a far greater effect 
npon the fate of nations than human pride will admit, opened 
for them unexpectedly a field for greatness, agreeable, easy of 
access, and rich beyond the wildest dreams of the imagination. 
The frequent wars in which Europe has so often been involved 
from the claims of the descendants of royal houses have in- 
duced the policy of causing princesses on marrying into a 
foreign country to make a formal abandonment of any right of 
their children to return and take possession of the parent soil, 
hence when a crown of the first magnitude descends to a 
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female, a husband of noble birth and scanty means, who will 
be contented with functions of a private nature, and whose 
ambition is confined to obtaining a comfortable home, is prefer- 
red to one who rules in his own right. The constant intermix- 
ture of the same blood during a series of years has so corrupted 
the royal lines of Europe that race after race has died out for 
want of a new element to refresh it. Whilst the field of choice 
is thus restricted for the other nations, England is, by the 
prejudices of her people, tied down to a Protestant connex- 
ion, and her reigning house has intermarried with the more 
considerable of the minor German powers, till her blood royal 
has concentrated within itself all their impurities. When the 
Princess Charlotte, only child of George IV. and his much 
abused spouse, was pronounced of age, and the ministry turned 
their attention to affording the people the spectacle of a royal 
marriage, the Princess herself fixed her eyes upon Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, who, with a handsome face, a long pedigree, and 
a letter of credit for $1,000, lodged over a greengrocer’s in an 
out-of-the-way part of London, his highest aspiration being to 
attract some city heiress. Some men have greatness thrust 
upon them. The daughter of George IV. and Queen Caroline 
was deemed safer as a wife than if left unprovided for, she 
declared that she would have this husband and no other, and 
thus the poor German prince became the son-in-law of the 
English monarch, with Claremont for a country-seat, and 
£30,000 a year for pocket-money, to be raised to £50,000 a 
year, should he have the misfortune to survive his wife. At 
the end of a few months the amiable princess was laid in the 
grave, with the child on whose birth such expectations 
depended. Eagerly as the people have always locked forward 
to the birth of an heir to the splendid sinecure of British 
royalty, they had in this case special reason for renewed hope. 
From the time of Charles I. not a single individual had sat 
upon that throne who could have passed muster in ordinary life 
as a man of amiable character, decent morals, or average intel- 
lect, with perhaps the exception of William LL, whose feelings 
were so personally hostile to England that nothing but the vast 
resources which he drew from her for his continental wars 
induced him to remain there at all, or quit for a moment his 
beloved Holland. 

Charles IL. had undergone in his youth all the privations to 
which dethroned princes are subject; and disgusted with the sel- 
fishness, stupidity, and bigotry of the English nation—a Catho- 
lic at heart, yet forced to sustain a church which his good sense 
told him had not enough of faith to stand by tradition, nor 
enough of candor to rest on reason, a church which owed its 
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rise to the rapacity and lust of Henry VIIL., the weakness of 
Edward VL, and the desire of Elizabeth to avoid the decree of 
bastardy from which the doctrines of Christianity when truly 
construed, could not relieve her; he determined to enjoy life 
whilst he lived, and allow the various parties to expend on each 
other a bitterness of which he would be sure to be the victim 
should he side with any. Having known what it was to be 
withont daily bread, having seen his mother and sister reduced 
at the court of France to continue in bed for days for want of 
fuel—knowing that he must either feed the national love of 
glory at a time when the country had need of repose, or go 
down to posterity as a monster, w hatever course he might 
sue, he determined, as a reward for his patriotic self- denial « 

military glory, to give himself the pleasures of gratified affee- 
tion, a pleasure his enjoyment of which was peculiarly keen. 
Indeed, so general were his amours that were it not for that 
peculiar characteristic of the English which induces them to 
consider as an honor when coming from a sovereign, a freedom 
pie: their wives and daughters, which from an individual can 
only be compensated by heav y pecuniary damages, it is proba- 
ble that the whole tre asury of England would hardly have suf- 
ficed to compound for the many instances in which he quar- 
tered the royal arms on the escutcheons of his lieges. As it is, 
those of the peerage who are not of more recent creation, gene- 
rally trace back their descent to the harem who surrounded 
him. Instance the Dukes of Buecleugh descended from his son 
the Duke of Monmouth, pledge of the affection of Lucy Waters 
for her exiled king—Monmouth, who is described as ‘being so 
beloved not only by Charles, but also by the people, t that he 
nearly succeeded in ‘having the succession altered in his favor, 
and in whose rash attempt tv dethrone his uncle, thousands ot 
the devoted peasantry lost their lives. To the same impure 
source are : the Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and St. 
Albans, and the French Dukedom of Chatelherault which Louis 
XIV. bestowed on the descendant of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and which a descendant of the Douglas now bears in addition 
to the title of Hamilton and Brandon. The good humor of the 
merry monarch endeared him to the people in spite of his 
faults, but the morality of the present age would not endorse 
him were he to return to life. A clever writer of the present 
day thus mentions his love affairs: “ Charles selected his mis- 
tresses from the stage, for which he had a passionate fondness. 
Miss Davis liter ally : sang and danced her way into his affections. 
Her pose of the king was consummated by the manner in 
which she sang the p ypular ballad, ‘ My lodging is on the cold 
ground.’ Charles thought her deserving of warmer quarters, 
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and raised her to his own bed. He established her in a splendid 
residence, and lavished on her the most extravagant gifts. 

The queen at first resented the open and undisguised infi- 
delities of the king, and publicly manifested her sense of them 
on one occasion by quitting the theatre when Miss Davis made 
her appearance on the stage; but finding it impossible to re- 
claim him she abandoned all hopes of restraining his liber- 
tinism. 

The Countess of Castlemaine (afterwards Duchess of Cleve- 
land) was of a more jealous temperament than the queen, and 
took a more characteristic revenge on Charles for his frailties. 
She took another lover, and went to reside at his house very 
much to the comfort of her royal patron, who had a kingly dis- 
like of trouble. After guarrelling with Lord Bathurst, Nell 
Gwynne returned to the stage, but had not long resumed her 
profession when it was ramored that she had made a conquest 
of the king. These reports were apparently contradicted by 
her continued appearance at the theatre, and the progress she 
made in her art, which could only be the result of careful 
study. A tragedy by Dryden was advertised, the principal 
character to be performed by Nell; but before the night of its 
first represent ution arrived, it was found necessary to postpone 
the performance, owing to Nell’ s not being in a condition to 
appear. From this time her connexion with Charles no longer 
remained a secret. 

Nell, like her predecessors, was not long suffered to maintain 
uncontested her supremacy over the king’s affections. When 
the Duchess d’Orleans, the sister of Charles, , paid a visit to 
the English court in 1670, she had in her train a handsome 
maid, who was admired for her simple and childish style of 
beauty. 

Whether instigated by the courtiers, who accompanied her 
mistress, or prompted by her own sagacity, she made her ac- 
quiescence in the king’s ‘desires conditioned upon his executing 
the shameful treaty which gave France such important advan- 
tages and rendered Charles a mere tributary to the French 
king. This girl, Louise de Querouaille, became the rival of 
Nell Gwynne, and had a child who was created Duke of Rich- 
mond. ‘The king had his own a ar way of celebrating the 
Sabbath. On that day he usually collected his mistresses around 
him and amused himself by toying with them and humoring 
their cz aprices. We have a picture by a contemporaneous w riter 
of one of his Sunday evenings at Whitehall, where the Court 
resided. It was shortly before his death. Charles sat in the 
centre of a group of these women, indulging in the most frivo- 
lous amusements, and apparently in high ‘humor; ; ata little dis- 
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tance stood a page singing love songs for the delectation of 
the king’s mistresses, while round a gambling table were seated 
a number of his courtiers, playing for stakes which sometimes 
ran as high as ten thousand dollars of ourmoney. The orgies of 
the night were kept up until daylight broke upon the revellers ; 
at eight o’clock the same morning the king was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy and died within a week. “ We are,” says Hal- 
lam, “much indebted to the memory of Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, Louisa, Duchess of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne. We owe a tribute of gratitude to the Mays, Killi- 
grews, the Chiffinches, and the Grammonts. They played a 
serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. 
They saved our forefathers from the star chamber and the high 
commission court. They labored in their vocation against 
standing armies and sate ago they pressed foward the great 
ultimate security of English fredom—the expulsion of the house 
of Stuart.” Neal, in his History of the Puritans, says, “ At the 
accession of James II. the pulpits throughout England re- 
sounded with thanksgivings, and a numerous set of addresses 
flattered his majesty in the strongest expressions, with assur- 
ances of unshaken loyalty and obedience without limitation or 
reserve.” 

To stupidity and bigotry peculiarly his own, James II. added 
all the grosser vices of his brother, and his daughters by Anne 
Hyde, whom he married to reward her weak confidence in his 
warm affection, and conceal its results, possessed none of the 
talents of their grandfather, the great Clarendon, to make up 
for their mother’s want of royal blood. The epithet of Pre- 
tender, and the foolish story of his having been introduced in 
a warming pan, excluded from the throne the son of Mary of 
Modena, Githounh he, and the Chevalier St. George, gave 
undoubted proof of Stuart blood. Besides these latter, at the 
death of Queen Ann, thirty-four princes, viz. the descendants 
of the sister of Charles II., who married the Duke of Orleans, 
and whose child and grandchild were Duchess of Savoy, and 
Queen of Spain, nearer in descent, and superior in every way, 
were set aside, to make room for the Protestant children of 
Sophia of Brunswick, who were German in family, language, 
and vices. George I. spoke no English, and spent half of his 
time in Hanover. “The fault of George IL,” says Buckle, 
“was his bad pronunciation of English; but George I. was 
not even able to pronounce it badly, and could only converse 
with his minister, Sir Robert Walpole, in Latin.” The French 
Court saw this state of things with great pleasure; and in 
December, 1714, Madame de Maintenon wrote to the Princess 
des Ursins: “On dit que le nouveau roi d’Angleterre se 
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degoute de ses sujets et que ses sujets sont degoutés de lui.” 
George II. was despised as well as disliked; and was spoken of 
contemptuously by observers of his character, and even his own 
ministers. 

Grosley, who visited England only five years after the 
accession of George III., mentions the great effect produced 
upon the English, when they heard the King hah er their 
language without a foreign accent. ‘ What a lustre,” said the 
House of Lords in their address to the king, “ does it cast upon 
the name of Briton, when you, sire, are pleased to esteem it 
among your glories.” 

The memoirs of Lord Harvey, whose life was spent around 
the court, give such an account of George II., and his son, the 
father of George III, as whilst they amuse, cannot fail to dis- 
gust us. The queen of George II., on her death-bed, advised 
him to marry again; but he, weeping at her loss, exclaimed, 
“No, I will keep mistresses.” George III. the first English- 
man, and only honest and moral man of his family, was insane 
for a long period of his fifty years reign, owing to the excesses 
resulting from his prodigions appetite. Lord Mahon says, 
when speaking of the proposed publication of debates, “ George 
IIT. always consistent, and always wrong, strenuously opposed 
this extension of the popular rights. In 1771, he wrote to 
Lord North: ‘It is highly necessary that this strange and 
lawless method of publishing debates in the papers should be 
put a stop to. But is not the House of Lords the best court to 
bring such miscreants before, as it can fine as well as imprison, 
and has broader shoulders to support the observance of so salu- 
tary a measure ?’ ” 

Anxious as we are to do justice to the little merits this mon- 
arch possessed, we cannot forbear quoting a curious passage 
from Bancroft in regard to him: “ Such was the king’s zeal in 
favor of the slave-trade, that in 1770, he issued an instruction 
under his own hand, commanding the governor of Virginia, 
upon pain of his highest displeasure, to assent to no law by 
which the importation of slaves should be in any respect pro- 
hibited or obstructed.” An English writer observes, “ the 
intense hatred with which George III. regarded the Americans 
was so natural to such a mind as his, that one can hardly blame 
his constant exhibition of it during the time that the struggle 
was actually impending. But what is truly disgraceful, is, 
that after the war was over he displayed his rancour on an 
occasion when, of all others, he was bound to suppress it. In 
1786, Jefferson and Adams were in England officially, and as a 
matter of courtesy to the king, made their appearance at court. 
So regardless, however, was George III. of the common 
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decencies of his station, that he treated these eminent men 
with marked incivility, although they were then paying their 
respects to him in his own palace.” 

tise IV. had the honor of combining in his person all the 
vices, except murder, and of that his brother, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, afterwards king of Hanover, was guilty. It was the 
dread of the degradation of having a murderer on the throne, 
which led the English people to pray for the safe delivery of 
the wife of Prince Leopold. She died childless, and at the 
death of George IV., William, the sailor king, and married to 
the actress Mrs. Jordan, as his brother had been to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, ascended. the throne, and added a new page to the 
peerage, by engrafting upon it an Earl of Munster, and a long 
list of Fitzelarences. Hardly had Prince Leopold begun to 
grieve for the loss of his young bride, than the revolution of 
1830 placed the Orleans family on the throne of France, and 
Belgium throwing off the yoke of Holland, an arrangement 
was made by which he married the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
Premier roi des Frangais, and became Leopold Premier roi des 
Belges ; at the same time a daughter of the portionless house of 
Coburg was quartered on the French pitts in the person of 
the Duchess de Nemours. When Greece becamea kingdom, a 
Coburg in the person of Otho of Bavaria ascended the throne. 
When the Duke of Kent, father of Victoria, wanted a wife, a 
Coburg widow was selected. When the daughter of Don 
Pedro was established on the throne of Portugal, another of 
the same family was purchased for her marriage bed, and it 
was in giving birth to the ninth proof of her tenderness 
for him that she succumbed. Her son now mourns a bloom- 
ing bride, likewise of Coburg make. But the culminatory 
point of Coburg greatness was the marriage of Prince Albert 
with the estimable lady whom it is the pride and pleasure 
of the English to support; and who, for upwards of twenty 
years, has continued to be doing as well as could be sported, 
to the joy of the entire nation, except the smokers, whose luxury 
is taxed each year another penny per pound, to make up the 
£12,000 a year necessary to support an Anglo-Coburg. Thus, 
with unimportant exceptions, each country of Europe has, 
within a period of twenty years, come under the control of a 
family of whose existence its people were previously ignorant, 
anda little German principality not larger than the State of Rhode 
Island, has conquered the whole of Europe with plum cake and 
orange flowers. But the hour of their dethronement is at 
hand. The blood that flowed at Solferino and Magenta washed 
out the ink with which were written the stipulations of Vienna. 
Russia and Austria, whipped into friendship, will no longer oppose 
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the designs of Napoleon. Prussia will soon receive an instructive 
lesson, and then between France and her hereditary foe there 
will be none to intervene ; bending like the willow, the Coburgs 
may yet rest in their peaceful beds; but when they were deaf 
to the prayers of Francis Joseph, the head of their house, they 
lost the last chance for supremacy, and gave proof of their 
native mediocrity. As it is the war in Italy which first shook 
their power, as that will give rise to a congress which will erect 
new thrones, to possess which they will struggle in vain, 
thrones to add strength to their rival, we may do well to look 
to the state of the Peninsula, now that the war has closed so 
unexpectedly, to them so unfortunately, that Italy may be said 
to be the grave of the Coburgs. 


“ Arma cedant toge.” 


War pauses in its career, and diplomacy resumes its efforts. 
It is the policy of Napoleon III. to stand well with the world, 
and to set at naught those calculations which would judge his 
conduct by ordinary rules. The press in France being under 
a strict censorship, we may consider anything that it gives forth 
on political questions as being official. We have already had 


two pamphlets: “ L’Empereur Napoleon III. et l’Italie” and 
the ‘“ Question Romaine” of Edmund About. There comes to 
us now “L’Italie aprés la guerre,” by Mr. Doisy, composed 
mostly of a translation of an Italian work by Fabrizi, written 
when there was little hope of freedom, and written with all 
that fire which love of country and a desire to convince woald 
produce. We therefore close this article with a translation 
from its glowing pages, convinced that it is a candid exposition of 
the views of the party in power, and of the people of whose 
interests it treats; feeling a quiet satisfaction at being able to 
give to our readers fact instead of speculation. 

There was published anonymously in 1856 a work called 
“Delle eventualita italiane,” which discusses the different 
questions likely to arise from the regeneration of Italy. The 
author writes without passion, but with a sentiment of nation- 
ality apparent to every eye; the situation of different states is 
fully appreciated; he judges, blames, and praises with due 
measure people, sovereigns, and governments, and gives advice 
by which they would do well to profit. His book was destined 
to prepare the future; this future, which he could not imagine 
so near, has become the present; the war is about to pro- 
nounce itself. He who does not understand that Italy is 
advancing towards regeneration, does not understand the pre- 
sent war. We vablial in French the pamphlet of Mr. I. 
Fabrizi who writes us that he has now no reason to conceal 
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his name. To those who say to us events will speak, we reply 
that events transpire so fast, that it is difficult for writers to 
follow them. When ideas are ripe, it is with them as with 
armies, they must commence their campaign. Pamphlets are 
the advance guard, public opinion forms the main army, diplo- 
macy follows after. It is a tribunal; in order that it may pro- 
nounce the cause has to be pleaded. 

What is the French army about to doin Piedmont? The 
proof that this is not at present a foolish question, is that it is 
asked by every one. It preceded the war, it will follow the 
movements of armies, it is actual and full of life the day before, 
as it will be the day after a battle. It causes hearts to beat in 
Piedmont, it agitates Tuscany, it disturbs the two Sicilies, and 
causes Rome to tremble. No, it is not a misplaced question. 
So little is it so, that it resounded eight days ago from the tri- 
bune of the French legislature, and caused the greatest emotion 
there that has been felt for ten years. There is not a Euro- 
pean cabinet nor a parlor which does not discuss it and is not 
divided by it. Many consider it from a point of view hostile 
to the war; we approach it, with a sentiment of love for Italy, 
with an ardent wish for her liberation. 

This love, this ardent wish are not of yesterday. They caused 
us to translate Mr. Fabrizi’s oo eighteen months ago. 
We were about, in 1858, to publish our translation and at the 
same time express our sentiments. The affair of Orsini stopped 
us; the moment was not suitable for the emission in France of 
ideas with regard to the emancipation of Italy, when assassina- 
tion represented with us Italian emancipation. Moreover, it 
was personified by demagogues, who had dens in many parts 
of Europe, especially in England. France complained. The 
Italians, exiles attached to a constitutional government, also 
expressed in their organs their hatred of assassination, and formed 
a platform separating their cause from that of Mazzini and his 
confederates. The pamphlet of Mr. Fabrizi was written for 
the very purpose of enlightening governments and public 
opinion upon the important point as to whether the hopes of 
emancipation rested in Italy re the abettors and partisans of 
the Roman revolution which France repressed in 1849, or had 
more respectable and respected friends. Mr. Fabrizi proves that 
not only the radical but republican party is dying out; that on the 
other hand that of a constitutional monarchy gains friends, and 
covers most of the Peninsula. It gains strength with the rising 

eneration, and is swollen by accessions from democratic ranks. 
t may be said that the republican army has long been dis- 
banded in Italy, and that there Mazzini is not only abandoned, 
but cried down, we might say laughed at. Italy is weary of 
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him, of his reign, of his name, at the time that war is breaking 
out. 

The cause which the French army is going to defend is not 
that of Mazzini’s republic, it is that of liberal Italy, but of 
Italy the friend of order, and sympathizing with those ideas by 
which it is cemented in every civilized country. Some of the 
systematic adversaries of the war say the same thing as cer- 
tain voices have let fall from the French tribune: What are 
you going to do in Italy? Others say that nothing can be 
done for her. If you consult these latter ones, they are far 
from agreeing amongst themselves; some say Italy is as well 
off, as well governed as she can be; others again, that she is 
not yet ripe for reform; and yet others, and these are the 
greater number, affirm with calmness insulting to the Penin- 
sula, that her day is past, that the country is used up, like a 
worn out old man, a body whose every element is in a state of 
dissolution, in fine, a corpse. Should our minds revolt at this 
idea, they never fail to reply, go and see for yourself. To 
this ultimatum we reply by the following course of reasoning. 
How is it that all the Italians one sees at Paris, the Rossi, the 
Ventura, the Mamiani, the Manins, the Montanelli, are not 
only men of distinction, but remarkable men, complete men; 
by complete men we mean men of good sense, imagination, and 
heart, at once statesmen and gentlemen, men of learning, 
writers and artists. The Italian, endowed with a vigorous 
nature, is powerful and intelligent of will. The examples of 
Italians with whom we are acquainted inspire respect for Italy. 
Can Italy, whence they came, be a degenerate country? We 
cannot understand it. If those who discuss the point with 
us were able to speak, they would object that they do not refer 
to Italy as a whole, that their opinion applies to the states of 
the church, and especially to Rome. In Italy the states of the 
church only count two millions, out of a population of twenty- 
five millions. If the groans of the papal subjects fail to move 
you, those of Piedmont, loud at present, uneasy for the future, 
and of Lombardo-Venetia weighed down under the weight ot 
Austria, of Tuscany deprived of her constitution because Aus- 
tria forbids her grand duke to give her one, of Naples without 
public instruction or any branch of industry, because instruc- 
tion and industry elevate the mind, of Sicily left in barbarism, 
without communication, without contact with the rest of the 
world, through a deliberate calculation of the kiug, influenced 
and dominated by Austria, these griefs at least will touch you. 
Was more necessary to give rise to the war? Austria, with 
whom the army of France has gone to contend, presses upon 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and the two Sicilies, as she weighs upon 
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Lombardo-Venitia. From your contempt, then, for Italy you 
except twenty-two or twenty-three millions of people ; you pre- 
serve your contempt for the pontifical states, especially for 
Rome. This is then the country into whose condition we must 
inquire. After having examined the larger countries of Italy, 
we are about to study Rome, which we only left the day the 
war began. We will feel for her not only the admiration with 
which she inspires her detractors, but also a profound esteem 
and affection for her population, a population in our eyes the 
most lovable and most loving in the world. A beam of good- 
ness gleams from the brow of Pope Pius [X., upon the heads 
of his people. The princes of the church have grandeur 
without affectation, a simple grace whose traces are lost with 
us. They are the most accessible and agreeable nobility on 
earth. The Roman nobility are exempt from pride. The par- 
lors of the middle classes are open to strangers with a charm- 
ing grace, a pleasing cordiality, and the citizens amongst them- 
selves have a candid familiarity, which in Rome contrasts with 
the stiffness of other cities. The young men of Rome are the 
very opposite of the dandies of Paris, whose chief merit is too 
often their dress. The reputation of France is so well esta- 
blished that one can venture on these truths, yet the young 
men of Rome do not yield in elegance to ours, and their mutual 
relations and their intercourse with the ladies have a freedom 
not equalled in France. Nevertheless, we do not discover in 
the saetions of men and women the least appearance of a sus- 
vicious freedom. If bad morals exist in society they know 
foe to hide them. 

The people with whom a stranger is brought in contact, since 
he always has need of them, the people under whose roof those 
who pass the winter at Rome live, are of obsequious goodness, 
and a disinterested willingness to oblige which goes to the heart. 
Their wants are too small to permit them to care for money ; 
from the highest to the lowest we have loved and regretted all 
the Romans we have known, and all the strangers we have met 
have entertained the same views. A modern writer says he 
who has lived six months at Rome would wish to live there for 
ever. Does the Papal Government leave its subjects in want, 
as it is reproached with doing? Inno country is public instruc- 
tion superior or more easily obtained than in the states of the 
Church, nowhere are the people more advanced; the lowest 
clerk reads Virgil offhand. The Collegium Romanum, which 
contains fourteen hundred scholars, gives education gratis. 
The poor children of the working classes are capable not only 
of copying but of drawing up a petition. It rests with them 
to become sculptors or workers in mosaics, “ Calamata, and Mer- 
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cure.” The first engravers of our day are orphans of St. Michael’s 
Hospital, and show with equal pride their first faint efforts, and 
their final masterpieces. The boy who wanders through the 
streets of Rome stands for hours suspended in admiration, 
standing tiptoe at the door of an engraver’s shop, indulging in 
unbounded admiration of a Laocoon or a communion of St. 
Jerome. 

So little does the pontifical government repress the senti- 
ment of the enjoyment of life among the people, that modern 
Rome remains what ancient Rome was—the city of sights. 
Bread and the carnival satisfy the Roman people. The car- 
nival at Rome is most delicions; none but the besilie people, 
and the daughters of Rome could have the wit which is there 
displayed. Hence, Rome, such as we have described it, the 
city of remembrances, the Papal city, rendezvous of all the 
world and neutral territory, is the only city where strangers can 

ermit themselves that easy enjoyment which it exhibits. It is 
iberty in the midst of order, and order in the midst of an ease 
unknown in other capitals. Joy at once brilliant and circum- 
spect, ardent without being either dishevelled or gross, decent 
and animated, commences with the sounding of the bell of ihe 
capitol, and ends at a fixed hour with the Angelus. Virtuous 
gaiety has found in the eternal city its best retreat; no city un- 
derstands like Rome the giving of fétes. Here we find the tra- 
ditional luxury of Old Rome without its wild debauchery. 
No place but Papal Rome could be so Pagan with impunity. 
Eager for shows, the people, as we have remarked, are frugal, 
and yet by a strange contrast love luxury to excess. Its luxury 
is disproportioned to its revenue, and the excess of expenditure 
it draws from an inconsiderate charity. Charity kills labor ; 
favoritism perverts charity. These are wounds which cannot 
be healed. A Frenchman of high position remarked that one 
half of Rome supports the other half. The holy father avows 
it, and Cardinal Antonelli does not deny it. We have taken 
the bright view; we have also the dark side of the picture. 
The Roman people are sleeping in a state of lazy abandonment, 
from which political life alone can rouse them, and this observa- 
tion includes all classes of Society. They want a motive for 
action; this motive new institutions alone can supply. There 
is in the states of the church not only something, but much to 
be done. It was necessary that this should be so, when Pius 
IX. mounted the pontifical throne with the intention of making 
reforms which Italy and Europe have hailed with enthusiasm. 
The revolution of 1848 has stopped their career. Austria has 
wished to extinguish even its germs. This is the reason that 
France has come step by step to contend with Austria. 
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their final masterpieces. The boy who wanders through the 
streets of Rome stands for hours suspended in admiration, 
standing tiptoe at the door of an engraver’s shop, indulging in 
unbounded admiration of a Laocoon or a communion of St. 
Jerome. 

So little does the pontifical government repress the senti- 
ment of the enjoyment of life among the people, that modern 
Rome remains what ancient Rome was—the city of sights. 
Bread and the carnival satisfy the Roman people. The car- 
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capitol, and ends at a fixed hour with the Angelus. Virtuous 
gaiety has found in the eternal city its best retreat; no city un- 
derstands like Rome the giving of fétes. Here we find the tra- 
ditional luxury of Old Rome without its wild debauchery. 
No place but Papal Rome could be so Pagan with impunity. 
Eager for shows, the people, as we have remarked, are frugal, 
and yet by a strange contrast love luxury to excess. Its luxury 
is disproportioned to its revenue, and the excess of expenditure 
it draws from an inconsiderate charity. Charity kills labor ; 
favoritism perverts charity. These are wounds which cannot 
be healed. A Frenchman of high position remarked that one 
half of Rome supports the other half. The holy father avows 
it, and Cardinal Antonelli does not deny it. We have taken 
the bright view; we have also the duik side of the picture. 
The Roman people are sleeping in a state of lazy abandonment, 
from which political life alone can rouse them, and this observa- 
tion includes all classes of Society. They want a motive for 
action ; this motive new institutions alone can supply. There 
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be done. It was necessary that this should be so, when Pius 
IX. mounted the pontifical throne with the intention of making 
reforms which Italy and Europe have hailed with enthusiasm. 
The revolution of 1848 has stopped their career. Austria has 
wished to extinguish even its germs. This is the reason that 
France has come step by step to contend with Austria. 
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Now let us consider what will be to Italy the consequences of 
the war. The author of the treatise which we publish throws 
aside the idea of the unity of Italy; his theory is that Italy 
should be divided into three parts; and his system is founded 
on the contraction of the estates of the church. 

Mr. Fabrizi gives precious details regarding the moral situation 
of the pontifical states. In the southern legations, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Forli, Ravenna, public instruction and the sentiments 
of nationality are well developed, but hostile 7 have long 
kept up a dangerous agitation at Urbino, Pesaro, Ancona, 
Macerata; and in Ombria these two elements of cultivated 
intellect and national sentiment are less marked. Still less so 
are they at Orvieto, Viterbo, Rieti, and Velletri. The inhabi- 
tants of these places are, for the most part, of manly character 
and strong mind. Party spirit has rendered the one perverse 
and dissembling, the other obstinate and rebellious; with a 
government strong and wise they would not fail to display a 
more manly virtue, and prove that they contain within them- 
selves one of the most powerful elements of national regene- 
ration which exist in the Peninsula. The soil, though moun- 
tainous and resembling the Alps in part, is by nature excellent 
and very fertile. To excite and develop industry it would 
only be necessary to deliver the country from the economic 
barriers in whieh present rules restrain it. The absence of 
every attempt at reconstruction has propagated in these pro- 
vinces, more than in any other part of Italy, republican senti- 
ments; nevertheless the germs of a party in favor of a constitu- 
tional monarchy are not wanting, especially at Bologna, that 
enlightened city. It appears that at the present moment a 
split is aking place in the republican party, and that the 
formation or development of a constitutional monarchy opinion 
begins to display itself. The republican party, weakened by 
this schism, will not have sufficient force to oppose the system of 

olitical reconstruction for which we pr We must, says 
Mtr. Fabrizi, put Rome out of the debate, nor even agitate the 
question of whether the Pope can elsewhere find a suitable 
abode. The Pope cannot dwell elsewhere than there where 
are concentrated the most remarkable memories of Catholicism, 
and its most important institutions. There where are united so 
many admirable monuments; where rises the incomparable 
church of St. Peter’s, object of distant and pious pilgrimages ; 
there, in a word, where a long series of pontifis have succeeded 
each other. It being settled that Rome should remain the 
home of Catholicism, we have to examine whether the present 
extent of the pontifical states is favorable or not to the,inde- 
pendence of the throne of his Holiness. Let us leave aside the 
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historical argument that the power of the popes reached its 
climax when their territory was neither so large nor so undis- 
puted as it is at present. 

Let us approach another class of considerations. A govern- 
ment can call itself truly independent when by its own force 
it is able effectually to protect public order and maintain its 
autonomy, that is, the power of being governed by its own 
laws. Is it not easier to govern and keep in check a little state 
of three or four hundred thousand inhabitants, than an aggre- 
gation of three millions of men who are proud and incessantly 
aspiring to live like other nations? Is it as difficult to ad- 
minister the government of a single city, surrounded by a 
contracted territory, as that of provinces extensive and widely 
separated? To ask such questions is to answerthem. Every 
one can understand that the Pope, with a mild civil govern- 
ment, and a force of some thousands of Catholic soldiers, can 
maintain order in Rome and its environs ; but that he should suc- 
ceed by his own power in peaceably governing Ombria, the 
Pontine Marshes, Romagna, Bidouva, and Ferrara, and perma- 
nently restraining these provinces; that he should there make 
his authority feared and respected under any explosion, is what 


we would hope for in vain, and what no one would believe. 
What a spectacle do the States of the Church exhibit at the 
present day? A government powerless for order and public tran- 
quillity is looked to, to accomplish that which, in every country, 
is the first duty of constituent power: the assuring to each one 
immunity of person and — ; discontented provinces to 


restrain—provinces now hardly kept under by two foreign 
armies. (Why dissemble a state of affairs so mournful, so clear 
to every eye!) Such are the States of the Church, viewed 
from these different points. Their power, their independence, 
their dignity, under the rule of Pius [X., whose good inten- 
tions no one can call in question. And all this merely because 
Rome obstinately wishes to embrace a vast territory without 
enone instruments of power ae pert to the task; 

ecause the civil administration in the hands of the clergy, 
who only hold the reins with repugnance, can be productive of 
no good result ; because the subjects themselves cannot see the 
advantage of so large a State, the right, I will not say, of an 
ecclesiastical government; but they cannot help wishing to be 
united in destiny to the rest of Italy. Some will say the inha- 
bitants of Rome have the same reasons to urge in their own 
favor. We reply, if a portion of the Italian nation must make 
sacrifice of some political rights, for the purpose of maintaining 
in the Peninsula the seat of Catholicism, it is but just that this 
sacrifice should involve the smallest portion of the nation. Thus 
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will Italy always and more than ever accomplish her religious 
and civilizing mission. According to our mind, nothing is 
more natural and suitable than to emancipate provinces which 
are useless to the independence of the Holy See, and leave the 

ope where he is, where he has always been, in that majestic 
Roms whither flock the Catholic world as to a metropolis since 
such a length of centuries. The sacred city, whilst continuing 
to inclose the Pope, the College of Cardinals, and the grand 
Catholic establishments within its limits, preserves its ancient 
magnificence. Why, then, should not all the bishops of the 
Catholic world contribute a small tax to increase the external 
splendor of the HolySee? The Roman government, freed from 
graver temporal cares and from those endless anxieties which cast 
provinces into perpetnal agitation, will become more and more 
mild. Having no longer to hold the reins of government over 
an extended space, it can leave the free disposal of secular 
interests to the municipal government ; with a moderate tax it 
can easily provide for the moderate expenses of a little state, 
and it will thus be possible to close the gulf of pontifical 
finances, hitherto so badly administered. 

One last objection can yet be made: it is, that in limiting the 
pontifical states one may be inaking way for a renewal of the 
servitude of Avignon. But what comparison can be drawn 
between the illustrious and mammoth city of Rome, and the 
humble and obscure little city shut in the kingdom of France ? 
Who can compare the splendid metropolis of the Catholic 
world, venerated by ancient and modern nations, with the 
ignoble residence of the popes on the borders of the Rhone, a 
residence deplored by the whole world, and especially by 
Italy, who invoked their return to the borders of the ‘Tiber 
through the plaintive voices of her poets ? 

It is because we have a horror of an enchained Pope that we 
wish the Holy See to be where the Catholic world has been 
habituated for centuries to revere and defend it; it is to pre- 
serve her independence and dignity that we wish the main- 
tenance of the states of the Church. We would have them so 
constituted as to be easy of access or exit. We would wish 
that the head shepherd should have it in his power to com- 
mnnicate at ease with his entire flock. This is why we would 
wish the estates of the church such as we imagine that they 
ought to be, and notwithstanding the serious reasons which we 
have advanced for their restriction to narrow limits, comprising 
besides the territory of Rome, the little surrounding villages 
consisting of Civita Vecchia and Porto Anzio. To free the 
court of Rome from all dependence it will be easy to create 
dotations and moderate taxes on the incomes of the bishops. 
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Thus could the expenses of the little state which we propose to 
constitute be met. 

The portions cut oif should be left free to unite themselves 
to another body, or form a large Italian state. The force of 
these arguments has not escaped the observation of numerous 
illustrious prelates. We especially mention one who bears 
with rare dignity long sufferings in behalf of the church and 
its distinguished head, the celebrated Cardinal Bartholomeo 
Pacca. 

The Italians will find more sure happiness in the creation of 
these states than in the complicated combination of a larger 
number. A kingdom of Southern Italy, with the addition of 
some small provinces, would soon attain a population of ten 
millions, and could get together an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, and a respectable marine. Its integrity 
would thus be perfectly secured. The central kingdom on its 
side, by its instinct of self-preservation alone, would be induced 
to push its limits as well to the borders of the northern as the 
southern kingdom of Italy—the constant antagonism of Ger- 
many results from the number of little states who, urged by 
fear, have recourse either to Austria or Prussia, or even to the 
other powers for protection. This fault in her organization is 
the cause of the frequent twistings and distrust which mark 
German policy, and diminish the inestimable advantage a 
people enjoys in being free from foreign domination. 

In ae apr 1848, a plan of confederation was drawn up, 
under the orders of Pius 1X., by the Abbé Romini, in con- 
nexion with Monseigneur Corboli-Bussi, who had been specially 
chosen by the holy father ; this plan was agreed to by Pius IX., 
the grand duke of Tuscany, and the king of Sardinia. 

The bases of it were: To establish the number of troops to be 
furnished by each in time of peace and of war, establish 
custom-houses, regulate the expense account amongst different 
states, and establish treaties of commerce with foreign powers. 
Political equality between different states, and the interven- 
tion of a diet to settle disputes between the confederates, a 
uniform monetary system, to regulate weights and measures, 
to establish military discipline and commercial laws; and an 
understanding between the states to arrive as soon as may be 
at the unity of political legislation, civil, and criminal; the 
universal subject of interest, for the nation to which the atten- 
tion of the diet should first be called; this plan made the 
sovereign pontiff perpetual president, and Rome for ever the 
seat of the federal assembly. The perpetual presidency of the 
pope destroys the principles advanced of political equality 
between the states. It is evident that the project could be 

16 
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adapted to all the Italian states as well as to the three states 
imagined by Mr. Fabrizi. It should be left to each state to 
adopt the form of government the most in accordance with its 
nature and tendencies. Each state should preserve its indi- 
viduality in the great federal union. According to our opinion, 
Florence should be the seat of the diet, as it is the most central 
of Italian cities. The author of the pamphlet has also given 
other reasons. Eminent men to whom we have expressed our 
opinion think that each great centre, Turin, Milan, Venice, 
tome, and Naples, should share with Florence this advantage 
in turn. 

Military and pecuniary resources of Ltaly.—The kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies can bring into the field 84,458 men, and 290 field- 
pieces, 10,458 are Swiss mercenaries. The merchant marine of 
the Two Sicilies consists of 60,000 sailors; the navy of 46 sail 
of various kinds, and 60 gunboats. The Sardinian army is 
70,000, with a reserve of 16,000; navy, 30 vessels and 32,000 
sailors. This was before the late accession, which now makes 
her population 7,800,000, and makes her the ninth power in 
Europe for population, and tenth for territory. Tuscany pos- 
sesses 8,940 men. Parma and Placentia 5,000 or 6,000. The 
States of the Church have 15,000 soldiers, of whom 3,000 are 
Swiss. The Lombardo-Venetian forces are 70,000. Thus Italy 
confederated can muster 300,000 troops, and 122,000 sailors. 

Budget of the Italian Siiies---ltaphen, receipts, 122 millions 
of francs; expenses in 1847, 147 millions of francs. But during 
the first seventeen _— of the reign of Ferdinand II. the 
public debt was reduced 33 million ducats (the ducat is 4 
tr. 50 ¢.). 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF EXPENSES. 


Ducats. 
. Bureau of Presidency of Minister, . ; ; 87,900 
< “ Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘ ‘ 297,870 
* Paid in to Justices, . 5 799,240 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, . . 52,737 

Public Instruction, ; ‘ 871,256 95 
Finances, . ; , . 18,710,294 

the Interior, ‘ ‘ . 1,887,647 69 
Police, ; a 197,662 

Public Works, . , . 2,082,324 35 
Navy, . ° ‘ ‘ . 2,260,000 
a sta. Uf eee 


SPP SSeS rrr 


ra et 


re 


83,087,528 69 


We understand that the receipts and expenditures now 
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balance—still a debt of 520 millions of franes aoe on the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies; the State publishes no official 
reports. 

Piedmont.—The receipts amount to 136 millions of francs, 
the expenses 143 millions. After the revolution of 1848 
Piedmont was obliged to borrow large sums, first for her 
share in the Italian war, then for her contributions against 
Russia. The whole debt, not including 50 millions to England, 
which is being gradually reduced, amounts to 630 millions of 
francs, of this 200 millions for railroads, which will in time 
meet it—the remaining 430 millions constitutes a heavy debt 
for a State of 6,000,000, but it has been contracted to forward 
the march of civilization. The author calculates that the 
united resources of confederate Italy will be 500 millions of 
francs. 

A distinguished diplomatist, to whose works we took occasion 
some months since to pay a just tribute, Gov. Lawrence, of 
Rhode Island, in a letter written in April last to that able jour- 
nal, the Wewport Advertiser, which is the organ of the demo- 
cratic party in Rhode Island, says, “ Should Italy be indepen- 
dent its prosperity will be unbounded. The best climate, the 
best soil in Europe, with artisans capable of producing the 
most consummate works in every department of industry, our 
relations instead of being insignificant, as they now are, 
will be most important, and the cotton manufactures of Italy, 
with her mild climate, and water powers unsurpassed any- 
where, may consume more of our great staple than even Eng- 
land herself. It seems to me that the future commerce of this 
country is deserving of the consideration of our government.” 
As long as it was a mere question as to whether our represen- 
tatives should make us more or less ridiculous at foreign courts, 
it was a matter of small moment as to who they were, but now 
that a Congress is to be held, in which our interests must be 
involved, now that there is work to be done, it is a matter of 
the first importance that able and proper representatives should 
be selected for Italy. 

The eagles of France once let loose cannot be caged, war is 
her element, and a blunder may cause to be let out on us those 
vials of wrath, which would otherwise be reserved for the 
Coburgs, poured out on Prussia, or made to wash out Water- 
loo. 
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OUR POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Tue duty of government is to conduct at little or no direct 
cost to the individual all those departments which cannot be 
left to private on and which general taxation must more 
or less sustain. 1en we walk the street we are exhausting 
the pavement which the city has to supply at heavy cost, yet 
all would exclaim, were a tax, however slight, exacted from us 
each day we leave our door. Why, then, should the Post Office, 
the highway of thought, be cramped with a peculiar duty,which, 
whilst it weighs like a millstone on the poor, annoys and ham- 
pers the rich? Commerce is the great employer of postal labor ; 
and the revenues from commerce are more than adequate to 
sustain the expenses of government ; why should not these reve- 
nues increased, if necessary, be applied to carry a gratuitous 
mail? Why should not the expression of thought, the spread 
of intelligence be untrammelled? If you oe that letters 
would increase a hundred fold you meet us halfway in our argu- 


ment, and oe that a postage reduced to a minimum would 


make the Post Office self-sustaining by the very facilities for, 
and attractions to writing, which it would present.* All the 
large fortunes in our country come from the temptation of low 

rices, and from having the poor, not the rich, for patrons. 
Youdian of movement for mind and body—protection in per- 
son and pi Brag a supply of food and shelter when he is 
unable to gain them himself, are what every citizen has a right 
to demand from government. The Romans went further, 
“Panem ac Circenses,” bread and theatrical amusements, 
together with public baths, were rights claimed and conceded 
to the people. The public lands were the source looked to to 
supply the means. Ours is not a begging nation; our people 
are proud to pay for what they consume; but it is their right 
and their peculiar re to dictate how their money shall 
be spent, and to find fault where it does not produce an equiva- 


lent. 
The Post Office in England, now so safe and convenient, is 


* A British writer speaking of the English Post Office in 1833, says with 
regard to the rates of postage :—We believe that these have been completely over- 
done, and considering the vast importance of a cheap and safe conveyance of let- _ 
ters to commerce, it will be seen that this subject is deserving of grave considera- 
tion. In point of fact the Post Office revenue has been about stationary since 
1814, though from the increase of — and commerce in the intervening 
period, it is pretty obvious that had the rates of postage not been so high as to 
force recourse to other chanuels, the amount would have been greater. 
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thus described in the Westminster Review for 1834, before it 
was reformed. “The consequencesof this slovenly mode of doing 
business at the Inland Head Office, are felt all over the coun- 
try. The irregularity of the delivery of letters and newspa- 
pers ; the shameful manner in which the latter are read and 
detained for the profit and convenience of the country postmas- 
ters; the ransacking of private parcels; the violation of seals, 
or reading the contents of letters by means of strong gas light ; 
the appointment of improper persons to the office of deputy 
postmaster—persons who, being tradesmen themselves, often 
scrutinize the correspondence of rival townsmen in the same 
business; and the losses of money and parcels, and sometimes 
of the letter bags from the mails. These are a few among the 
numerous annoyances which the people of this country endure in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the system.” Charles I. esta- 
blished the first regular Post Office in England, in 1638. After 
the civil war had abated, Mr. Edward Predeaux, Attorney- 
General for the Commonwealth, established, in 1649, a weekly 
Post. Till 1784 the mails were carried on horseback, or in a 
cart. Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, Comptroller-General of the 
Post Office, first contracted with the proprietors of coaches for 
the carriage of the mail and a guard to protect it. When our 
government began, we were so insignificant in population and 
resources as to count for nothing in the scale of nations; all 
around us swarmed the Indian tribes; and we were surrounded 
by forests, which, it was thought, it would require centuries to 
remove. Hence the departments of government were formed, 
rather with a view to present use than for all time. Men’s ideas 
enlarge in proportion to the increasing vastness of the state 
and the size of her working machinery. 

In small states the people are crafty and cautious; in large 
ones they push forward and look danger in the face. The set- 
tlement of California has thrust us ahead a century before our 
time. Nothing but the thirst for gold, founded on the fallacy 
that, as it can be had for the picking up, it must be cheap, 
could have induced men to leave all, and rush forward in that 
wild race in which so many thousands were swamped. Seeing 
the steainers returning with their millions each week, we lose 
sight of the fact that California has taken from us, in money 
and goods, far more than she has yet returned. The great 
advantage she has been to us arises from her giving us a vent 
for the surplus energies of our people, and causing a demand 
for modes of transportation more extended than anything we 
before dreamed of, and which will soon make us the first of 
commercial nations. Whilst this has been the case with the 
country at large, the effect that distant land has produced on 
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the mail service, and the reactionary effect which the postal 
department, by opening new routes, has produced upon the 
whole country, is startling in the extreme. So far from being 
any longer a mere servant to carry our letters, that department 
has become the pioneer of civilization. 

In a debate incidental to an inquiry by Congress into the 
condition of the Post Office in 1831, Mr. Clayton remarked that 
there was no department of government in which our people 
took so lively an interest as the Post Office. Since then our 
resources have quadrupled, and our postal arrangements have 
reached a development which leaves in the shade those of the 
rest of the world. Theonly department which does not depend 
entirely on the treasury for its support, the Post Office would, 
if confined to its natural purposes, more than support itself. 
When we consider that by its means hundreds of tons of book 
matter are transported through the Union, most of it from the 
two Houses of Congress, paying no duty,* and that matter sent 
by the member from Utah alone has cost the government nearly 
$7,000; when we view the ocean steamers she charters to 
carry out treaties which, like a sovereign, she makes direct 


with foreign ministers; the wagons and mail trains, railroads, 
steamboats, and expresses of every kind, whom she engages at 
enormous though not extravagant rates, to deliver with cer- 
tainty and speed the letters she carries for prices far below 
what individual enterprise can effect, we look upon the Post 
Office as the most wonderful feature of our country. 


The amount actually paid for mail transportation during 
the year 1858 was. ‘ ; 4 ; . $8,246,054 17 


The balance standing on the books to the credit of the 

department 30th June, 1857. . ° ‘ . 1,168,886 05 
Receipts , . ; ‘ ° ° : . 7,486,792 86 
Grants in aid of revenue se ; j . 4,679,270 71 


13,329,949 62 
Expenditures ‘ ; ; ; 12,721,636 56 


608,313 06 


If for the franking loss be deducted at least $2,500,000, which 
is a fair estimate, we shall see that this department would nearly 
support itself, even whilst carrying out the pioneer system, 
which takes in view communication with the whole world—not 


* The Postmaster-General of the United States stated in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of May, 1833, that it was of almost daily occurrence that a 
ton weight of newspapers was carried in one mail for hundreds of miles. 
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waiting for letters to demand transportation, but laying the 
roads and founding the cities from which to draw future reve- 
nues, and provide for the next generation an unexampled 
income and no debt; whilst the nations of Europe are heaping 
on their unborn children taxes to pay a debt the amount of 
which the language of calculation is too poor to express, and 
which outstrips the eloquence of figures. 

The Postmaster-General, a member of the Cabinet, is neces- 
sarily, from the arduous and complicated duties of his office, 
selected with a view to his business capacity. The present 
incumbent, Hon. Joseph Holt, came into office at a time and 
under circumstances when to accept the post was pure patriot- 
ism. Congress, recreant to its trust, desirous to clog the wheels 
of government, adjourned without making that appropriation 
which is particularly essential for the support of the depart- 
ment; and the whole nation owes a debt of gratitude to him 
for the ability with which he made use of his personal popu- 
larity, and the confidence of contractors in the integrity of the 
administration to anticipate the action of a coming Congress, a 
Congress, we have reason to fear, actuated by hostile political 
principles. When it is remembered that there were, on the 1st 
December last, 28,573 post offices, all of which receive their 
instructions from the mother department at Washington, and 
which were effectively conducted since the 4th of March solely 
on the credit of the department, the ability of the Postmaster- 
General and of his assistants, is self-evident. McCulloch in his 
Commercial Dictionary, speaking of the English Post Office, 
says: “The progress of the Post Office revenue of Great Britain 
has been very remarkable. Most part of its increased amount 
is no doubt to be ascribed to the greatly increased population 
of the country, and the growing intercourse among all classes 
of the community; but a good deal must also be ascribed to 
the efforts made in the early part of the reign of George LL. to 
suppress the abuses that had grown up out of the privilege of 
franking.” Similar abuses are proved by the following letter 
to exist in this country. 


Extract of a letter from James Campbell, Postmaster-General, to Hon. T. J. Rusk, 
Chairman, Post Office Committee, U. S. Senate, dated July 28th, 1856. 


“*T have the honor to transmit herewith a statement, showing that during 
the month of April last, there were mailed and despatched from the Post 
Office in the city of Washington, 231,520 ounces of free letters, and 9,180,352 
ounces of free printed matter. 

“Estimating them at three to the ounce, the number of letters for the 
imonth was 694,560, the postage on which, at three cents, the single rate, 
would be $20,886 80, or for one year, 8,334,720 letters, at a postage of 
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$250,041 60. Estimating the printed matter at one cent an ounce, the 
postage would be $91,803 52, or $1,101,642 24 per annum. Aggregate 
annual amount from both written and printed matter $1,351,683 84. 

“ For the delivery of this number of free letters, the one cent commission 
to postmasters amounts to $83,347 20 a year, which added to above gives 
the sum of $1,435,031 04 as the estimated increase to the revenues of the 
department to be realized from the abolishment of the franking privilege, 
provided the same amount of matter shall continue to be transmited through 
the mails. This estimate may be too high, but it should be observed, that it 
is confined to matter scat from this city, without any reference to what is 
received free, and it is supported by a previous estimate based on a statement 
of the amount of free matter sent from the Washington office in the month of 
January, 1854, referred to in my last annual report.” 


The following officers and persons enjoy the right of frank- 
ing as a personal privilege, subject in the case of some to 
restrictions : 

1. The President and Vice-President of the United States ; 
the individuals who at former periods have filled the office of 
President and Vice-President; Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Polk, 
relicts of former Presidents. Restricted in case of the Vice- 
Presidents or ex-Vice-Presidents to letters and packets not 
weighing over two ounces and to public documents. 

2. Members of Congress and Delegates from Territories 
during their term of office, and until the first Monday of 
December after its expiration. Restricted to letters and pack- 
ets not exceeding two ounces in weight, and public documents. 
Public documents are those printed by the order of either 
House of Congress, and publications and books procured or 
purchased by Congress, or either House, for the use of the 
mem bers. 

3. The Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, during their official terms. Restricted as 
Members of Congress nan. Delegates. 

4. Every Postmaster whose commissions for the previous 
fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, did not exceed $200. 
Restricted to sending letters written by himself on his private 
business, and receiving written communications addressed to 
himself on his private business, such letters or written commu- 
nications not to exceed one half ounce in weight. 

In his report of 1858, the Postmaster says, “In relation to 
the franking privilege it is impossible to tell to what extent it 
is abused, not often, it is hoped, by those to whom it is allowed 
by law, but by others, who take the liberty to sign their names 
under some pretended authority to do so, or under no authority 
at all. It is impossible for the 28,000 postmasters of the 
United States to judge of the genuineness of the signatures, 
and therefore they can do nothing to prevent abuses. In 
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times of national as well as State elections, the Post Office con- 
veyances are literally loaded down with partisan documents, 
for which it is evident somebody should pay, if it is expected 
that the department should ever approximate to its own support. 
Now if it be desired by Congress that all these documents be 
transmitted at public expense, let the stamps be furnished and 
charged to members who frank them, so that Congress may 
keep watch over the privileges granted to their own members, 
and prevent abuses which the department has no power to 
detect.” Again he says, “The discontinuance or modification 
of the franking privilege having been suggested by several of 
my predecessors as a means of increasing the revenue, I shall 
not now notice the subject further than to present for consider- 
ation such a modification of it as it appears to me can be 
readily adopted without subjecting Members of Congress to 
the charge of postage on their personal or official correspond- 
ence. It is proposed that in lieu of the franking privilege now 
allowed by law to Members of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House, or such other officer as may 
be designated for the purpose, furnish the Members with post- 
age stamps to be used on all letters, public documents, and 
packets transmitted by them in the mails, and keep an account 
of the stamps furnished to each member, to be paid for out of 
the contingent fund of each House. It is further proposed that 
all letters and packets, except newspapers, addressed to Mem- 
bers of Congress shall be prepaid at the mailing office. In this 
way the department would be compensated for the service ren- 
dered without a resort to the inconvenience of keeping daily 
minute accounts of the postage chargeable on such mail matter.” 
We often hear it suggested that because monopolies are odious 
and retard civilization, that therefore the Post Office should be 
done away with, and the transport of the mail left to indi- 
viduals. They, however, who propose these things forget that 
in all cases where the mail has to be carried by contract the 
contractors make large deductions, from the fact that the deben- 
tures of our Government are as good as cash and can be con 
verted without loss, and anticipated in case of need, whereas, 
were they dealing on their individual account, many of them 
would have to abandon routes where the returns do not meet 
the outlay, and all not having their present fixed income to 
rely on, would require a larger capital, be more uncertain in 
their times of arrival, and not having given bonds would not 
afford the public the security which we now enjoy. In the 
Appendix to the Report of the English Commissioners of Reve- 
nue we find these remarks on this subject: 

“Tt does not really seem, though the contrary has been some- 
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times contended, that the Post Office could be so well conducted 
by anyone else as by government, the latter alone can enforce 
perfect regularity in all its subordinate departments ; can carry 
it to the smallest villages, and even beyond the frontiers, and 
can combine all its separate parts into one uniform system on 
which the public may confidently rely, both for security and 
despatch. The number of letters and newspapers conveyed by 
the British Post Office is quite enormous; the letters only 
despatched from London may be estimated at forty-thousand 
daily.” It is easy to find fault with established usage, and the 
discussion is often advantageous, but the inquiry should be 
impartial. In the report of the Postmaster-General, for 1857, 
we find the following remarks upon the Post Office orders for 
money: 

“The adoption of some plan for the more convenient and safe 
remittance of small sums of money throngh the mails, by means 
of orders drawn upon one Postmaster by another, having been 
frequently urged upon this department as a matter worthy of 
its attention, it is deemed proper here to state that on the 
31st January last, my predecessor transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in the 


House of Representatives, in eanyeenes with his request, the 


outline of such a plan as might be put in operation in this 
country. The submission of it does not appear to have been 
accompanied by any recommendation of the department, nor 
does it appear that the hon. Committee acted upon the subject. 
A system of remitting sums of money not exceding £5 sterling 
($25), in amount, was adopted by the British Post Office 
department in 1839; and some idea may be formed of the 
growth and extent of its operations from the following brief 
statements derived from the Annual Report of her Majesty’s 
Postmaster General, dated March 1857. By this report we find 
that there were issued in the year 1840, 188,921 orders for sums 
not exceeding £5, amounting to £313,124; and that in the year 
1856 the number of orders was 6,178,982, £11,805,562, proving 
how the people appreciate the advantage of the system.” If 
such an arrangement were made the profits on drafts would, if 
a very small charge were made, go far to relieve the expendi- 
ture of the Post Office; or in the larger cities the prominent 
banking-houses would contract for the delivery of the mail in 
return for being made Post Office bankers. - Facilitities afforded 
by the Post Office to the people in new countries appear by the 
following: The superintendent of the route from San Antonio, 
Texas, to San Diego, California, says, “ An emigrant passing 
over our route will meet or be overtaken by a mail party 
four times every month ; whilst from our mail-conductor he can 
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always obtain the reliable information as to road, wood, water, 
grass, camping places, with directions where to find safe valleys 
in which to feed his stock for a few weeks, and transmit messages, 
letters, or any desired intelligence from friends before or behind 
him. I have received many expressions of satisfaction from 
emigrants I met on the road, and also from others in California, 
who last season, on the trip, realized in a small way the advan- 
tages of the mail in these respects to overland emigration. The 
War Department uses the facilities offered by our line for 
regular semi-monthly correspondence with seven military posts. 
Persons interested in mining pursuits are now looking with 
great interest towards the silver and copper mines of Arizona. 
Our mail not only carries the correspondence which takes the 
money to the mining parties, but setae brings reports of their 
success, While passengers are all the while taking our line to 
Arizona. Our line is already forming the basis of a new State, 
rich in minerals, half-way between “ exas and California.” Thus, 
whilst the tyrants of Europe are contending to ruin and enslave 
the finest portions of the old world, at a vast expense of men 
and money, our Post Office—whilst pursuing its necessary 
routine—is founding an empire, at a less cost to the nation than 
what members of Congress annually waste in the transport of 
bulky trash. Should the system of Post Office orders be intro- 
duced, were the franking privilege curtailed, and postage 
reduced to cheaper rates, our people would have nothing to ask 
of the department, but that it should continue in well-doing. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE—HOW SHALL IT BE 
PRESERVED ? 


“ Leonor (hay de mi) Leonor, 
Bella como licenciosa, 
Tan infeliz como hermosa, 
Ruina fatal de mi honor.” 
CALDERON DE LA Baroa. 


“ Oh, Leonor, can tears avail? 
Most fair, but ah! most false and frail ; 
Most loved, but most unhappy name, 
My honor’s ruin and my shame.” 
Luter Montt. 


Tue one absorbing topic of a recent day, which the indigna- 
tion of an outraged husband brought forward, the question as 
to whether a man is justified in killing the destroyer of his 
domestic peace, naturally leads us to consider the condition of 
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that large and wretched portion of the community, the history 
of each of whom, could it be arrived at, would appear to have 
originated in a like instance of manly vice and female weak- 
ness. There was a time when he who attempted to draw aside 
the veil which night casts over the deeds appropriate to dark- 
ness, would have been the victim of the false modesty whose 
feelings he outraged, and reprobated by the indignant purists, 
who would cover up what they do not attempt to cure. That 
true benefactress of our nation, Mrs. Trollope, who sketched 
us as we really were, and pointed out the vanity and pre- 
tension of many portions of our people, in colors so clear 
that the truth stung us to madness, states, that on visiting a 
gallery of the fine arts at Philadelphia, after passing in review 
some fourth-rate pictures, she came to a door, the woman in 
charge of which said, “ You may pass in, madam, none of the 
gentlemen are looking.” And this door led to a small collec- 
tion of statues, faint imitations of those which adorn the Tribune 
at Florence, and form the pride of the Vatican in the Eternal 
City. Should any of the fair ladies of our country, when no 
gentlemen are looking, cast their eyes upon these pages, we 
trust that their native good sense will induce them to acknow- 
ledge that to the pure all things are pure, and that the labored 
work of a highly educated medical public officer, who in a 
spirit of candid inquiry enters upon the task, will be deemed 
worthy ofa serious review at our hands. England has already 
set the example of rewarding the labors of Dr. Sanger, by an 
article of uncommon force in one of her leading Quarterlies. 
As a very considerable portion of the work is devoted to New 
York, as that is the city for whose benefit he wrote, and as 
active and immediate legislation is there needed, if her people 
would tear the garment of Nessus from their backs, and hand 
down to posterity a heritage of health and vigor, instead of the 
specimens, dwarfish, debile, and prematurely bald, who crowd 
the ball-rooms, and loll in the clubs of her Belgravia, we 
believe that the ladies have no small personal interest in this 
matter, and that their natural guardians are bound to look into 
itfin all seriousness and with that attention which they give to 
the accumulation of worldly wealth. Many specimens of the 
class of which the work of Dr. Sanger treats meet us at each 
page of Holy Writ, brought forward as necessary evils, and 
treated as objects of pity, and capable of restoration to social 
rights. The waters which are allowed to flow back, after 
filtration, to their natural bed, irrigate and enrich the verdant 
pastures through which they wander. The mountain torrent, 
pent up in its impetuous course, finding no onward outlet, rolls 
back with irresistible force, and sweeps away the peasant’s cot, 
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his flocks, and his family. We cannot, if we would, draw a 
cordon around the infected district. Young men, too poor to 
marry, and spurred on by the promptings of nature, married 
men, wearied of the monotony of the domestic circle, and find- 
ing a wild fascination in the society of this class, whose beauty 
was the fatal dowry wedding them to destruction and death, 
leave, for them, the society of the virtuous maiden, and of the 
wife, the necessity for whose support is compensated by no 
meretricious Slandikisente. Feeling that one sad step has put 
a fatal barrier against all hope of return, these women, in 
whose breasts formerly beat warm and tender hearts, delight 
in dragging down to their own level the men who trifle with 
and despise them, and in fixing their impress upon families 
who would shrink with horror at their approach. “ Mal- 
heureuses filles sans nom, que la civilisation parque comme des 
fétes immodes !” 

It is a fixed principle of political economy that the supply 
follows the demand. If, therefore, we can arrive at the causes 
which lead to that demand, and prove that they can be removed, 
we do much to abate the nuisance. The great promoters of vice 
in our cities are the luxury and rivalry which fashion intro- 
duces, and which render our ladies discontented with a small 
establishment, and our young men unwilling to take upon them- 
selves the cares of a family unless in possession of unbounded 
means. Ifa disinterested gentleman remarks— 


“T want (who does not want) a wife 

Affectionate and fair, 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share; 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 
Of firm yet placid mind, 

With all my faults to love me still 
With tenderness refined.” 


The lady replies— 


“ What first I want is daily bread, 

And canvas-backs and wine; 

And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine. 

What next I want, at heavy cost, 
Is elegant attire— 

Black sable furs, for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shawls and Brussels lace 
My bosom’s front to deck, 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck.” 


Those who have, and those who seek to acquire, are the two 
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great classes into which society thus becomes divided. Heir- 
esses, taking the alarm, become the victims of perpetual celi- 
bacy, and disappointed male aspirants take refuge in clubs, 
where “ young Smith, in the pride of health, commands his dinner 
of three courses ; middle-aged Jones wallows in an easy padded 
arm-chair over the last delicious novel or brilliant magazine ; 
or old Brown, that selfish old reprobate, for whom mere lite- 
rature has no charms, stretched on the best sofa, sitting on the 
second edition of the Times, having the Morning Chronicl: 
between his knees, the Herald pushed in between his coat and 
waistcoat, the Standard under his left arm, the Globe under the 
other pinion, and the Daily News in perusal. ‘Tl trouble you 
for Punch, Mr. Wiggins,’ says the unconscious old gorman- 
dizer, interrupting our friend who is lounging over the peri- 
odical in question. 

“This kind of selfishness ought not to be. No, no! Young 
Smith, instead of his dinner and his wine, ought to be, where / 
at the festive tea-table, to be sure, by the side of Miss Higgs, 
sipping the bohea or tasting the harmless muffin; while old 
Mrs. Higgs looks on, pleased at their innocent dalliance ; and 
my friend, Miss Wirt, the governess, is performing Thalberg’s 
last sonata in treble X, totally unheeded at the piano. 

“ Where should the middle-aged Jones be? At his time of 
life he ought to be the father of a family. At such an hour— 
say at nine o’clock at night—the nursery-bell should have just 
rung the children to bed. He and Mrs. J. ought to be, by 
rights, seated on each side of the fire by the dining-room table, 
a bottle of port wine between them, not so full as it was an hour 
since. Mrs. J. has had two glasses, Mrs. Grumble (Jones’s 
mother-in-law) has had three, Jones himself has finished the 
rest, and dozes comfortably until bedtime. 

“ A much more humane being among the youthful clubbists is 
the lady-killing snob. I saw Wiggle just now in the drawing- 
room talking to Waggle, his inseparable. 

“ Waggle—*’Pon my honor, Wiggle, she did.’ 

“ Wiggle— Well, \ aggle, as yousay ; Lown[ think she did 
look at me rather kindly. 

“ Wiggle and Waggle are bothidle ; they come of the middle 
classes. They are a sort of second-chop dandies. They have 
good points, kind feelings, only in their characters of men of 
second-rate pleasure about town; they and their like are so 
utterly mean, self-contented, and absurd, that they must not be 
omitted in a work treating of snobs. But there are still to be 
found amongst the youth of our clubs lads who glory in drink- 
ing-bouts, and whose faces, quite sickly and yellow for the most 
part, are decorated with those marks which Rowland’s Kalydor 
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is said to efface. ‘I was so cut last night, oldboy! Hopkins,’ 
says Tompkins, ‘I tell you what we did! We breakfasted with 
Jack Herring at twelve, and kept up with brandy and soda 
water and weeds till four, then we toddled into the Park for an 
hour ; then we dined and drank mulled port till half price, then 
we looked in for an hour at the Haymarket, then we came back 
to the club and had grills and whiskey-punch till all was blue— 
Hullo, waiter! get me a glass of cherry-brandy.’” This descrip- 
tion, by Thackeray, of an English club would, with some modi- 
fication, hold good as to a club in our own land, a club whose 
exciting food and heating wine send forth its members to cul- 
tivate the polluted and polluting class treated of by Dr. Sanger. 
May it not be that the mutual principle, which gives to young 
men, many of them from homes where the napkin was unknown 
and the finger-bowl a source of wonder, so fine a building to 
consider as their home, such delicious wines, and cigars pro- 
cured at cost or nearly so, and the services of a French artist 
to prepare their excellent but inexpensive dinner, is likewise 
carried into their affections producing a fraternity of vice ? 
Could Solomon return to life and traverse by gaslight that 


Broadway which has been described as leading to destruction, 
might be not, apropos of them, be heard chaunting his own 
beautiful words ? 


For at the window of my house, 
I looked through my casement, 
And beheld among the youths, 
A youth void of understanding 
Passing through the streets, near the strange woman’s corner, 
And he went the way to her house, 
In the twilight, in the evening, 
In the black and dark night ; 
With her much fair speech she caused him to yield, 
With the flattering of her lips she forced himn— 
He goeth after her straightway, 
As an ox goeth to the slaughter, 
Or as a fool to the correction of the stocks. 
Proverbs. 


How different is the conduct of these outrageous youths to 
the decent behavior of my friend, Mr. Popworthy ; -vho says 
to Poppins the butler at the club,— 

Popworthy.—Poppins, I’m thinking of dining early ; is there 
any cold game in the house ? 

Poppins.—There’s a game pie, sir; there’s cold grouse, sir ; 
there’s cold pheasant, sir; there’s cold peacock, sir; cold swan 
sir; cold ostrich, sir, &c. &c. (as the case may be.) 

Popworthy.—Hem! What’s your best claret now, Poppins ! 
In pints I mean. 
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Poppins.—There’s Cooper and Magnum’s Lafitte, sir; there’s 
Lath and Sawdust’s St. Jullien, sir; Bung’s Leoville is con- 
sidered remarkably fine; and I think you'd like Jagger’s 
Chateau Margaux. 

Popworthy.—Hum! hah! well—give me a crust of bread 
and a glass of beer, [ll only lunch, Poppins. Though this 
scene, too, is transatlantic, not a few members of the Con- 
glomerate know Popworthy, and assist often at the little harm- 
less game he daily keeps up. One of our cities contains two 
clubs, the one, like some of the nobles of Europe, possesses a 
spacious castle, without the means of maintaining it, and its 
ranks are composed of men who having for the most part been 
for a long time in possession of wealth, and who having caught 
a glimpse of European modes of tee have a certain idea of 
the decencies and proprieties of Jife. In the other, made up to 


a great extent of clerks in banks, and cheap swell dandies, 
men may at all hours be seen sitting on tables with their arms 
passed around each other’s waists, and as the morning hours 
succeed the night, not unfrequently some four or five will be 
met, by early milkmen, unable to descend the steps without the 


aid of a friendly cabman. One who no longer young still 
desired to be thought so, and was a member of both clubs, 
suggested that were they to combine their assets and form one 
harmonious family, the old man might repose his wearied 
limbs in the friendly Kiosk, and the young man quit his Dul- 
cinea trom the respectable Conglomerate. Though pressed by 
want the aged Popworthies were true to their gentlemanly in- 
stincts, and unanimously rejected the proposal. Yet, like 
Brutus of old, many a father thus passed sentence of death on 
his own son. In a community so formed, where the rent of a 
moderate house is larger than the income of most fashionable 
young men, save when augmented by the sums won from stray 
and unsuspecting guests, lured in under specious pretexts to the 
well filled tables of a confederate gambling-house, can we 
wonder at the few marriages taking place amongst them when 
love acts as the incentive; or at the frequent defilsations which 
clearly prove, how clerks in banks are able to give dinners, and 
keep horses on their little salaries, or brokers to buy houses in 
that splendid avenue, whose brown stone is sometimes the petri- 
fied bread of widows and orphans, taken from them for ever. 
Forgery was made acrime punishable with death in England, 
not from its being equal in turpitude to murder, but because 
in a great commercial nation its results were highly injurious 
to trade, and involved the interests of thousands. Hence, Dr. 
Dodd was sent to the scaffold, though the amount for which he 
had used the name of another was insignificant, and his pre- 
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vious life blameless. Hence too, Fauntleroy, though the inti- 
mate of a prince, and possessor of thousands, was hung after 
going to the scaffold in his own carriage. And Huntington, 
notwithstanding his plea of insanity, now expiates a like crime in 
the prisons of Sing Sing. To avoid a repetition of the shocking 
scene lately enacted in Washington, it is proposed to pass laws 
bringing the seducer to condign punishment. Will no member 
of our Lexihiiie have the courage to propose, that a system 
of police regulations be provided, such as is established in all 
the cities of Europe, whereby the follies of youth, not merely 
forming the regret of old age, but often entailed on succeeding 
generations, may hereafter be guarded against, and avoided ¢ 
To Dr. Sanger we are indebted for the following account of the 
legislative action taken in France on this subject :-— 

“It was usual, during the last century, to estimate the 
number of abandoned women in Paris at twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. Even as late as 1810, the number was said by good 
authority to be not less than 18,000. 

“The police rolls show that these calculations were wide of 
the mark. According to them the average number inscribed 
had risen from about 1,900 in 1814, to 3,558, in 1828, the last 
year of which we have any record; assuming that the number 
now is 4,500, or thereabouts, which would suppose an increase 
equal to that noted before 1882, they are one to every two 
hundred and fifty of the total population. Of these the city of 
Paris furnishes rather more than one-third: the remainder 
come from the departments, those bordering on Paris being 
most fruitful, and the north being largely in excess of propor- 
tion overthe south. The vast majority of the inmates of these 
houses are the children of operatives and mechanics—girls not 
bred to work rarely find their way into them. Nearly half 
were between the ages of twenty and twenty-six. One was 
twelve, thirty-four over fifty, two were over sixty—the follow- 
ing table shows the causes which led them to this mode of lite :— 


Want, ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° ‘ : ae 
Expulsion from home or desertion, . ; . ‘ oy 
Desire to support old and infirm parents, 

“ ** brothers, sisters, etc., 
Widows with families to support, ; . ‘ 
Girls from country to support themselves, . ° 

_ “s brought by soldiers, clerks, etc., ; 
Servants seduced and abandoned by masters, . - 289 
Concubines abandoned by lovers, ‘ : . ; - 1,425 


There were in Paris, in 1832, 220 tolerated houses. The rules 
17 
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regarding them are numerous. They cannot be established in 
certain localities, such as the Boulevards. They must not be 
within 100 yards of a church, or 50 or 60 yards of a school for 
either boys or girls, of a palace, public building, or large board- 
ing-house. The proprietor of the house must give his consent. 
Two houses cannot be established side by side. They must 
contain a room for each girl; each room must have ample sup- 
ply of soap, ete. No house can have a back or side door, or in 
any way communicate with the adjoining building. No house 
can contain dark closets. In none can any trade be carried on. 
With regard to the houses called maisons de passe (assignation 
houses), the police require that in every such house two regular 
prostitutes, inscribed on the police rolls, shall live permanently : 
the object being to exercise supervision. It is found that they, 
being naturally hostile to the mistress, will act as police agents. 
The windows must be roughed, as also rooms where indi- 
vidual ones live. No one can keep a house of this kind in 
Paris without authorization from the police. Men are never 
permitted to do so at all. A woman desirous of so doing must 
apply in writing to the Prefect of Police. On receipt of her 
application, reference is made to the Commissary of Police of 
the ward to ascertain hercharacter. If she has been condemned 
for crime or misdemeanor, her request is rarely granted. If 
she stands on the police books as a woman requiring supervi- 
sion, she cannot succeed; nor can she obtain a license under 
ordinary circumstances, unless she has been one of this class 
herself. The reason of this regulation is obvious; no one else 
understands the business thoroughly; and as the position is 
found to be the most demoralizing in the world, it is the policy 
to throw impediments in the way of persons not wholly depraved 
devoting themselves to so dangerous a calling. The applicant 
must have reached a certain age; she must be of sober habits, 
and possessed of sufficient force of character to command a 
house full of women. She must possess enough money to 
guarantee against immediate failure; and she must own the 
furniture of the house she wishes to keep. When all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the applicant receives a pass-book, in which 
the number of girls she is allowed to keep is specified. In this 
book she is bound to enter the name of every woman she 
receives, whether as a boarder or transient lodger; her age, the 
date of her entry into her house, the date of her inspection by 
a physician, aa the date of her departure from the Seo A 


printed form in the beginning of the pass-book reminds the 
mistress of the louse that she is bound, under heavy penalties, 
to inscribe on the police rolls every girl she receives within 
twenty-four hours of her arrival. 
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In the event of the neglect of these rules, the license is 
revoked. It is understood that the police enforce this regula- 
tion with due rigor. Much has been said and written about 
the manner in which the keepeis of houses obtain recruits. 
M. Parent-Duchatelet, whose sources of information were the 
best, gives it as his opinion that most are obtained from the 
hospitals, especially the Hospital du Midi, where females are 
treated. It appears that this hospital and others are haunted 
by old women who have been prostitutes, and who, in their old 
age, eke out a livelihood by enticing others into the same call- 
ing. They soon discover the antecedents and disposition of 
every young girl they find in hospitals; and if she be pretty or 
engaging, she must either have much principle or careful 
friends to rescue her from the clutches of the old hags. While 
she lies ill on a bed of pain, the latter are constantly about her, 
and gain her friendship. They know the devices that are 
needed to impose on her simplicity, and not unfrequently are 
enabled to strengthen their promises by small donations in 
money, or a weekly stipend during her convalescence. For a 
pretty girl, as much as fifty francs will be paid. As the girls 
in France, with few exceptions, come to Paris to be cured, it 
seems likely M. Parent-Duchatelet is correct. Other keepers 
have female agents in country towns who send them girls. One 
well known woman, who kept for many years one of the largest 
establishments in France, employed a travelling clerk with a 
large salary. Some obtain boarders from their own province 
or native city; others, who have followed a trade, get recruits 
from the acquaintances they made at their workshop. Lately, 
it would seem, pimps have carried on their trade with unusual 
boldness and success. Some time since it was noticed that an 
uncommon number of girls arrived at Paris from Rheims. 
They all came provided with the name and address of the 
houses to which they were destined, and drove there from the 
stage office. Information was sent to the police authorities of 
Rheims, and on their arrival the girls were sent back. The 
design of the authorities was baffled by the cunning of the 
pimps, who sent their recruits round by other roads, till the 
police finally refused for a year or two to inscribe any prosti- 
tutes from Rheims. It is notorious that the same traffic 1s car- 
ried on at present between London and Paris, London and 
Brussels, and other large cities in the neighborhood. Several 
societies have been formed, and the police have made great 
exertions to suppress the trade. 

It is understood that the women in Paris receive nothing for 
their “labors” but their board, lodging, and dress. The latter 
is often expensive. In first-class houses it will exceed five 
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hundred franes, which in female attire will go as far in Paris 
as five hundred dollars will in New York. The whole of the 
fees exacted from visitors go to the mistress, and the girls are 
reluctantly permitted to retain the presents they sometimes 
receive from their lovers. They are usually in debt to the 
mistress, who having no other means of retaining them under 
her control, hastens to advance them money for jewelry, car- 
riages, fine eating, and expensive wines. No written contract 
binds them to remain where they are; they may leave when 
they please, if they can pay their debts; and the obligation 
they incur for the latter is one of honor only, and eannot be 
enforced in the courts. Houses of prostitution, when well 
conducted, are very profitable in Paris. It is estimate that 
the net profits from each girl ought to be ten francs or more 
aday. Many keepers of houses have retired with from ten to 
twenty-five thousand francs a year, and have married their 
daughters well. The good-will of a popular house has been 
sold for sixty thousand francs ($12,000). 

We now come to the great feature of the Paris system, the 
inscription in a department of the Prefecture of Police, called 
the Bureau des Meeurs. It seems that some sort of inscription 
was in use before the Revolution, but no law referring to it or 
records of the rolls can be found. Various systems were em- 
ployed during the Republic and the Empire. The one now in 
use was adopted in 1816, and amended by a police regulation 
in 1828. 

Prostitutes were inscribed : 

1. On their own request. 

2. On the requisition of the mistress of the house. 

3. On the report of the Inspector of Prostitutes. 

When a girl appears before the bureau under any of these 
circumstances, she is asked the following questions, the answers 
being taken down in writing: 

1. Her name, age, birthplece, trade, and residence. 

2. Whether she is a widow, wife, or spinster. 

3. Whether her father and mother are living; what their 
calling is or was. 

4. Whether she lives with them. When and how she left 
them. 

5. Whether she has had children, and where they are. 

6. How long she has been at Paris. 

7. Whether anyone has a right or claim to her. 

8. Whether she has ever been arrested. If yes, how often, 
and for what. 

9. Whether she has been a prostitute before, and for what 
period. 
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10. Whether she has had any disease. 

11. Whether she has received any education. 

12. What her motive is in inscribing. 

The answers to these inquiries suggest others, which are put 
at the discretion of the officials. 

The interrogatory over, the girl is taken by an inspector to 
the dispensary, and examined, and the physician on duty re- 
ports the result, which is added to the inquiry. Meanwhile, 
the police registers have been consulted, and if the girl is an 
old offender, or is known to the police, she is now identified. 
If the girl has her baptismal certificate (extrait de naissance) 
with her, she is forthwith inscribed and registered among the 
public women of Paris. As prostitutes rarely possess this 
document, a provisional inscription is usually effected, and a 
direct ee is made to the mayor of the city or commune 
where she was born for the certificate. This application varies 
according to the age of the girl. Ifshe is of age, it is simply ¢ 
demand for the “ extrait du naissance of ————, who says she 
is a native of your city or commune.” If, on the contrary, she 
is a minor, the application states that “a girl who calls herself 

, and says she was born at ———, has applied for in- 
scription in this office. I desire you to ascertain the position 
of her family, and means they propose to take, in case they 
desire to secure the return of this young girl.” 

It often happens that the family implore the intervention of 
the police; in that case the girl is sent back to the place 
whence she came. In many cases the family decline to inter- 
fere, and then the girl is duly inscribed in the register. She 
signs a document in which she states that “ being duly acquaint- 
ed with the sanitary regulations established by the Prefecture 
for Public Women, she declares that she will submit to them, 
will allow herself to be visited periodically by the physicians of 
the dispensary, and will conform in all respects to the rules in 
force.” Of course, this procedure is occasionally delayed by 
falsehoods uttered by the women. It often used to happen that 
the mayors would report that no person of the name given had 
been born, at the time fixed, in their city orcommune. In that 
case the girl was recalled and made to understand that truth 
was better policy than falsehood. Girls rarely held out longer 
than a fortmight or so, and at the present time the number of 
false declarations is very small; indeed they seem satisfied that 
the police are an omniscient machine which cannot be deceived. 

When the girl is brought to the office, either by a brothel- 
keeper or an inspector, the proceeding is slightly varied. In the 
latter case she bas been arrested for indulging in clandestine 
prostitution, but she almost invariably denies the fact, and pleads 
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her innocence. The rule in this case is, to admonish her and let 
her go. It is not till the third or fourth time that she is 
inscribed. When the mistress brings a girl to the office interro- 
gatories similar to the above are put to her. If she has relations 
or friends at Paris, they are sent for and consulted. When the 
girl appears evidently lost she is duly inscribed; but if she 
shows any signs of shame or contrition, she is often sent home 
by the office at the public expense. It need hardly be said 
that when a girl is found diseased she is sent to the hospital and 
her inscription held over. It occasionally happens that virgins 
present themselves at the office in order to be inscribed; in 
their case the officials use compulsion to rescue them from 
infamy. 

In a word the Paris system, with regard to inscription, is to in- 
scribe no girl with regard to whom it is not manifest that she will 
carry on the calling of a prostitute whether she be inscribed 
or not. From the following table, prepared by M. Parent- 
Duchatelet from the records of a series of years, it appears that 
the mistresses of houses inscribe over one-third of the total. 

Girls inscribed at own request : , : ; 7,388 
< “« by mistresses of houses . . - 4,436 
- - “ jnspectors . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 720 


12,544 


The age at which girls can be inscribed has varied under 
different administrators; under one it was seventeen, under his 
successor eighteen, under the next twenty-one years, but now 
the general rule is that no girl shall be inscribed under the age 
of sixteen. Exceptions to this rule are made in the case of 
younger girls, of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, who lead a life 
of prostitution, and are frequently attacked by disease. From 
a regard for public health they are inscribed notwithstanding 
their age. Only second in importance to the subject of inscrip- 
tion is that of “radiation,” the obliteration of an inscription. 
This is the process by which a prostitute takes leave of her 
calling, throws off the control of the police, and regains her 
civil rights. At Rome, as has been already shown, no such 
formality as radiation was known to the law; once a prostitute 
always a prostitute, was the Roman rule. 

The policy of the French Burean des Mceurs on this head is 
governed by two very simple maxims. 

1st. Amendment ought to be encouraged as much as possible. 

2d. None should be released from the supervision of the 
police and the visits of the ne physicians until there is 
reasonable ground for believing that her repentance and altera- 
tion of life are sincere and likely to be permanent. 
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A person desiring to have her name struck from the rolls of 
public women must make a written application, specifying her 
reasons for desiring to change her mode of life, and indicating 
the means of support on which she is henceforth to rely. In 
three cases the demand is granted forthwith. 

1st. When the girl proves she is about to marry. 

2d. When she produces the certificate of a physician that 
she is attacked by an organic disease which renders it impos- 
sible fur her to continue the calling ; and 

3d. When she has gone to live with her relations, and produces 
evidence of her late good behavior. In all these cases the 
officer awards a provisional radiation. Fora period of time which 
varies, according to circumstances, from three months to a year, 
the girl is still under the supervision of the police, such super- 
vision being obviously secret and discreet. When the girl 
passes triumphantly through this period of probation her name 
is definitively struck from the roll. 

When a girl, after having her name thus struck out, desires to 
be inscribed afresh, her request is granted without delay or 
inquiry, it being wisely supposed that she has repented of her 
decision. A re-inseription also takes place when a girl, after 


radiation, is found in a house of ee even as a servant. 
l 


A prostitute is struck off the rolls by authority when she has 
ae and no trace of her has been found for three 
months. 

M. Parent-Duchatelet gives the following table of radiations, 
which, taken in conjunction with the table already given of the 
nuinber registered, shows the movement of reform— 


WOMEN STRUCK OFF THE ROLLS. 


At own Request. Absence, Total. 
o: aT 68 ot wee OTR: » - (4,00 
tig dare Se > 2 ~ 10 
(es Ga ts a ee 
Gays se « « 3e » « « meee 
CVs, We... ae 
2S eee 
Banta dé OE» a. HR 
OO x sshne ls WOR ac: 4 ee 
a a a a Pe wk Ale 983 
ee oe 
Gea « . MES 1 
a ee | eae 987 
2 6% at a Ae aaa 834 
ee: 6 ietim, « So ease 836 
Ok «6 68> s | Se 6 ke 736 
we sat as eee es” ee 


WH tai svanca oo Se 
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Once inscribed they are divided into three classes :-— 

1st. Those who live in a licensed or tolerated brothel. 

2d. Those who live alone in furnished rooms. 

3d. Those who live in rooms which they furnish, and out- 
wardly bear no mark of infamy. In the eye of the law there is 
no difference between the three classes ; all are equally subject 
to police and medical supervision. Every girl that is inscribed 
receives a card bearing her name and the number of her page 
in the register ; a blank column of this card is left to be filled 
by a memorandum of the date of each visit by the physicians 
of the dispensary. 

But the three classes differ in respect of the place where they 
are visited. The dispensary physicians visit the inmates of 
brothels in the houses where they live; all other prostitutes 
visit them in the dispensary. Yet another visit is made by the 
dispensary physicians to the depdét or lock-up, at the Prefecture 
of Police; as there are always a certain number arrested for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct every night, it was thought 
well to seize the opportunity of their confinement to inquire 
into the state of their health. Al] houses are visited by the dis- 

ensary physicians once a week; the hour of the visit is known 

sheeheni, and every girl must be present and pass inspection. 
We should be pleased to continue drawing from the rich fields 
of research which the work of Dr. Sanger supplies; but they 
who are interested in the subject should not be debarred from 
investigating for themselves, and drinking at the parent source. 
Whilst they whom mawkish morality, or guilty conscience, may 
cause them to reproach us with pandering to lewd ideas, have 
probably ere this quitted us in affected disgust. 

The accuracy of detail, the clearness and thrilling interest 
with which Dr. Sanger sets his subject before his readers, and 
not only calls up the vices of every age for our instruction, 
but clearly proves the startling fact that, in proportion as the 
gains of public frail ones fall off, so are the number of instances 
of private licentiousness increased, make the investigation a 
matter of interest to all. Especially as the ladies are always 
much harsher to their frail sisters than the men are disposed to 
be, it may increase their charity to consider the causes which, 
in many instances, forced them to go astray almost in spite of 
themselves, and not longer to make thie sin lie in its detection. 
“T recollect,” says Byron, “on my first entering fashionable 
life, being surprised at the (to me) unaccountable distinctions | 
saw made between ladies placed in peculiar and precisely simi- 
lar situations. I have asked some of the fair ladies of fashion, 
‘Why do you exclude Lady and admit Lady 
as they are both in the same scrape?’ With that amiable 
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indifference to cause and effect that distinguishes the generalit 
of the sex, the answer has invariably been, ‘Oh, we admit 
Lady because all our set receive her; and exclude 
Lady because they will not.’ ‘ Well, but you allow 
their claims are equal.’ ‘Certainly, and we believe the ex- 
cluded lady to be the better of the two.’ It is all chance or 
luck, and this is the state of society in London, and such the 
line of demarcation drawn between the pure and the impure, 
when chance or luck decides whether a woman has lost caste 
or not. We are all the creatures of circumstance, and the 
greater part of our errors are caused, if not excused, by events 
and situations over which we have had little control ; the world 
sees the faults, but it sees not what led to them; therefore I 
am always lenient to crimes that have brought their own pun- 
ishment, whilst I am little disposed to pity those who think they 
atone for their own sins by exposing those of others, and add 
cant and hypocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let not a 
woman who has gone astray without detection affect to disdain 
a less fortunate though not more culpable female. She who is 
unblemished should pity her who has fallen, and she whose 
conscience tells her she is not spotless should show forbearance ; 
but it enrages me to see women, whose conduct is or has been 
infinitely more blamable than that of the persons they de- 
nounce, affecting a prudery towards others that they had not in 
the hour of need for themselves. It was this forbearance * 
towards her own sex that charmed me in Lady Melbourne, she 
had always some kind interpretation for every action that would 
admit of one, and pity or silence when aught else was imprac- 
ticable. 
“ Gayer insects fluttering by' 

Ne’er droop the wing o'er those that die ; 

And lovelier things have mercy shown 

To every failing but their own ; 


And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame.’ 


“These lines were suggested by the conduct I witnessed in 
London from women to their erring acquaintances—a conduct 
that led me to draw the conclusion that their hearts were 
formed of less penetrable stuff than those of men.” Whilst this 
is the case in London, the highest society in New York, with 
no claims to distinction of birth or merit, is still more exclusive, 
and is so remarkable for its prudery that any allusion even to 
the fact of women having legs shocks them beyond descrip- 
tion, and reminding us of Byron’s mistress, the Countess 
Guiccioli, repeatedly asking him to discontinue Don Juan, as 
its immorality shocked her, and she could not bear that any 
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thing of the kind should be written under the same roof with 
her. “To please her (said Byron) I gave it up for some time, 
and have only got permission to continue it on condition of 
making my hero a more moral person. I once,” said he, “ got 
an anonymous letter, written in a beautiful female hand, on the 
subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful illustrative drawing, 
beneath which was written, ‘ When Byron wrote the first canto 
of Don Juan, Love, that had often guided his pen, resigned it 
to Sensuality, and Modesty, covering her face with her veil to 
hide her blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for ever.’ ” 

The memoirs of the Empress of Russia, written by herself, 
give so interesting an account of the morals of that great empire 
in the 18th century, as to present a strong argument for guarding 
the sanctity of our families by the toleration of prostitutes, 
those social lightning rods, which all experience has proved 
draw off from invading the sanctity of home passions which 
would otherwise breed death, desolation, and despair. 

The authenticity of these autobiographic memoirs of the 
Empress Catherine II. seems well established, and great pains 
have been taken by the Russian government to suppress their 
gaya pe The period of the recital extends from the girl- 
100d of Catherine IL, a daughter of the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, to her accession to the Russian throne in 1761, by the 
revolution which caused the overthrow of her husband. She is 
exceedingly frank in her revelations of the private and public 
misdeeds not only of her husband Peter III. and his imperial 
relations, but of herself; though, on the whole, she gives a more 
engaging picture of herself than has usually been afforded by 
less atid historians, representing her faults as rather the 
result of bad education and domestic tyranny than of any 
natural and inherent depravity. Her husband is described as 
an ugly, feeble-minded man, of brutish and puerile tastes, with- 
out affection for her, and only bound to her by a respect for her 
superior and masculine intellect. But we leave the translator, 
M. Herzen, to sum up her character and the depraving educa- 
tion by which it was formed : 


THE TRAINING OF CATHERINE, 


And now, after all that has been said, let the reader picture to himself 
what must have been the nature of the medium into which destiny had 
cast this young girl, gifted as she was not only with great talent, but 
also with a character pliant, thongh full of pride and passion. 

Her position at St. Petersburg was horrible. On one side was her 
mother, a peevish, scolding, greedy, niggardly, pedantic German, boxing 
her ears, and taking away her new dresses to appropriate them to her 
own use; on the other, the Empress Elizabeth, a coarse and grumbling 
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virago, never quite sober, jealous, envious, causing every step of the 
young Princess to be watched, every word reported, and taking offence 
at eve rything, and all this after having given her for a husband the 
most ridiculous Benedict of the age. 

A prisoner in the palace, she could do nothing without permission. 
If she wept for the death of her father, the Empress sent her word that 
she had grieved enough. “That her father was not a king, that she 
should mourn him longer than a week.” If she evinced a friendship for 
any of her maids of honoi, she might be sure the lady would be dis- 
missed. If she became attached to a faithful servant, still more certain 
was it that the servant would be turned away. 

Her relations with the Grand Duke were monstrous, degrading. He 
made her the confidante of his amorous intrigues. Drunk from the age 
of ten, he came one night in liquor to entertain his wife with a descrip- 
tion of the graces and charms of the daughter of Biren; and as Catherine 
pretended to be asleep, he gave her a punch with his fist, to awaken her. 
This booby kept a kennel of dogs, which infested the air, at the side of 
his wife’s bed-chamber, and hung rats in his own, to punish them 
according to the rules of martial law. 

Nor is this all. After having wounded and outraged nearly every 
feeling of this young creature’s nature, they began to deprave her 
systematically. The Empress regards as a breach of order her having 
no children, Madame Tchoglokoff speaks to her on the subject, insinuat- 
ing that, for the good of the state, she ought to sacrifice her scruples, and 
concludes by proposing to her a choice between Soltikoff and Narichkine. 
The young lady affects simplicity and takes both—nay, Poniatowsky into 
the barg: ain, and thus was commenced a career of licentiousness in which 
she never halted during the space of forty years. 


ILLEGITIMACY OF THE PRESENT RUSSIAN DYNASTY. 


What renders the present public ation of serious consequence to the 
imperial house of Russia is, that it proves not only that this house does 
not belong to the family of Romanoff, but that it does not even belong 
to that of Holstein Gottorp. The avowal of Catherine on this point is 
very explicit—the father of the Emperor Paul is Sergius Soltikoff. 


It was in consequence of the rudeness and neglect of her 
husband, and the annoying espionage of her guardians, M. and 
Madame Tchoglokoff, that she first yielded to the assiduous 
attentions of Sergius Soltikoff, a brilliant young nobleman, 
whose artifices to gain her affections are described by her in 
the following passage : 


SOLTIKOFF, CATHERINE’S FIRST LOVER. 


After Easter we went to the Summer Palace. I had observed for 
some time that the Chamberlain, Serge Soltikoff, was more assiduous 
than usual in his attendance at court. He always came there in com- 
pany with Leon Narichkine, who amused every one by his originality, 
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of which I have already reported several traits. Soltikoff insinuated 
himself as much as possible into the good graces of the Tchoglokoffs. 
As these people were neither amiable, nor clever, nor amusing, he must 
have had some secret object in these attentions. Madame Tchoglokoff 
was at this time pregnant, and frequently indisposed. As she pretended 
that I amused her during the summer quite as much as in the winter, 
she often requested me to visit her. Soltikoff, Leon Narichkine, the 
Princess Gagarine, and some others, were generally at her apartments 
whenever there was not a concert at the Grand Duke’s, or theatricais at 
court. The concerts were very wearisome to M. Tchoglokoff, who 
always assisted at them; but Soltikoff discovered a singular mode of 
keeping him occupied. I cannot conceive how he contrived to excite in 
a man so dull, and so utterly devoid of talent and imagination, a passion 
for versifying ‘and composing songs which had not even common sense. 
But having made this discovery, whenever any one wished to get rid of 
M. Tchoglokoff, it was only necessary to ask him to make a new song. 
Then, with much empressement, he would go and sit down in a corner of 
the room, generally near the stove, and set to work upon his song—a 
business which took up the evening. The song would be pronounced 
charming, and thus he was continually encouraged to make new ones. 
Leon Narichkine used to set them to music, and sing them with him ; 
and while all this was going on we conversed without restraint. I once 
had a large book of these songs, but I know not what has become of it, 
During one of these concerts Serge Soltikoff gave me to understand 
what was the object of his assiduous attentions, I did not reply to him 
at first. When he again returned to the subject, I asked him what it 
was he wanted of me? Hereupon he drew a charming and passionate 
picture of the happiness which he promised himself. I said to him, 
“ But your wife, whom you married for love only two years ago, and of 
whom you were supposed to be passionately fond—and she, too, of you 
—what will she say to this?” He replied that all was not gold that glit- 
ters, and that he was paying dearly for a moment of infatuation. I did 
all I could to make him change his mind—I really expected to succeed 
in this—I pitied him. Unfortunately, I listened also. He was very 
handsome, and certainly bad not his equal at the Imperial court, still 
less at ours. He was not wanting in mind, nor in that finish of accom- 
plishments, manner, and style, which the world gives, and especially a 
court. He was twenty-six years old. Take him all in all, he was by 
birth, and by many other qualities, a distinguished gentleman. As for 
his faults, he managed to hide them. The greatest of all was a love of 
intrigue and a want of principle. These were not unfolded to my eyes. 
I held out all the spring and a part of the autumn. I saw him almost 
every day, and made no change of my conduct towards him. I was the 
same to him that I was to all others, and never saw him but in the pre- 
sence of the court, or of a part of it. One day, to get rid of him, I 
made up my mind to tell him that he was misdirecting his attentions. 
I added, “ How do you know that my heart is not engaged elsewhere ?” 
This, however, instead of discouraging him, only made his pursuit all the 
more ardent. In all this there was no thought of the dear husband, ‘»r 
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ijt was a known and admitted fact that he was not at all amiable, even to 
the objects with whom he was in love; and he was always in love; in 
fact, he might be said to pay court to every woman, except the one who 
bore the name of his wife; she alone was excluded from all share of his 
attentions. 

In the midst of all this, Tchoglokoff invited us to a hunting party on 
his island, whither we went in a skiff, our horses being sent on before. 
Immediately on our arrival | mounted my horse, and went to find the 
dogs. Soltikoff seized the moment when the rest were in pursuit of the 
hares to approach me and speak of his favorite subject. I listened more 
attentively than usual. He described to me the plan which he had 
arranged for enshrouding, as he said, in profound mystery, the happi- 
ness which might be enjoyed in such a case. I did not say a word. He 
took advantage of my silence to persuade me that he loved me pas- 
sionately, and he begged that I would allow him to hope, at least, that 
he was not wholly indifferent to me. I told him he might amuse himself 
by hoping what he pleased, as I could not prevent his thoughts. Finally 
he drew comparisons between himself and others at the court, and made 
me confess that he was preferable to them. From that he concluded 
that he was preferred. I laughed at all this, but I admitted that he was 
agreeable to me, At the end of an hour and a half’s conversation, I 
desired him to leave me, since so long a conversation might give rise to 
suspicion. He said he would not go unless I told him that 1 consented. 
I answered, “ Yes, yes; but go away.” He said, “ Then it is settled,” 
and put spurs to his horse. I cried after him, “ No, no ;” but he re- 
peated, “ Yes, yes.” And thus we separated. On our return to the 
house, which was on the island, we had supper, during which there 
sprung up such a heavy gale from the sea, that the waves rose so high 
that they even reached the steps of the house. In fact, the whole island 
was under water to the depth of several feet. We were obliged to 
remain until the storm had abated and the waters retreated, which was 
not until between two and three in the morning. During this time 
Soltikoff told me that heaven itself had favored him that day, by en- 
abling him to enjoy my presence for a longer time, with many other 
things to the same effect. He thought himself already quite “happy. 
As for me, I was not at all so. A thousand apprehensions troubled me, 
and I was unusually dull, and very much out of conceit with myself. I 
had persuaded myself that I could easily govern both his passions and 
my own, and I found that both tasks were difficult, if not impossible. 


By-and-by Soltikoff grew cold and remiss in his attentions to 
Catherine, and she complains not a little of it; but her suffer- 
ings were in some degree alleviated by the substitution succes- 
siv vely of his friend Narichkine and of Poniatowski, with whom 
she had clandestine relations, which she narrates with an ap- 
varent unconsciousness of their criminality. 

Of Narichkine, her second lover, who, following the example 

of Soltikoff, also deserted her, the Empress gives the following 
account ; 
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NARICHKINE, THE SECOND LOVER, 


He was one of the most singular persons I have ever known, and no 
one has ever made me laugh so much as he has done. He was a born 
harlequin, and had he not been by birth what he was, he might have 
gained a subsistence, and a handsome one, too, by his extraordinary 
talent for humor. He was not at all wanting in understanding. He 
had heard of everything, and everything arranged itself in his head 
after a fashion of his own. He could give a dissertation on any art or 
science he chose. He would employ all the technical terms belonging 
to his subject, and would talk to you for a quarter of an hour or more 
without stopping; and at the end neither himself nor any one else 
would understand anything of the string of words which had flowed so 
readily from his lips; and the whole, of course, would finish with a 


general burst of laughter. 
* » * * * * s * 


ECCENTRIC ,DIVERSIONS OF THE EMPRESS, 


As our apartments were very spacious, the Grand Duke had every 
week a ball and a concert. The only persons who appeared at them 
were the maids of honor and the gentlemen of our court, together with 
their wives. These balls were thought interesting by those who assisted 
at them, who were never many. The Narichkines were more com- 
panionable than the rest. Among them I reckon Madame Siniavine 
and Madame Ismailoff, Leon’s sisters, together with the wife of his 
elder brother, of whom I have already spoken. Leon, more absurd than 
ever, and regarded by every one as a person of no sort of consequence, 
as was indeed the case, had got into the habit of running continually 
backwards and forwards between the Grand Duke's apartments and 
mine, never stopping long anywhere. In order to gain admittance into 
my room, he used to mew like a cat at my door, and when I answered 
him, he would come in. 

On the 17th of December, between six and seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, he announced himself in this fashion at my door; I desired him to 
come in. He began with presenting me with his sister-in-law’s compli- 
ments, saying that she was not well; and adding, “but you ought to go 
and see her.” I replied, “I would do so with pleasure ; but you know 
I cannot go out without permission, and they will never give me per- 
mission to go to her house.” “Oh! I will take you there,” he said. 
“ Are you mad?” I replied ; “how can I go with you? You would be 
sent to the Fortress, and God knows what trouble I should get into.” 
“Oh! but no one will know of it; we will take proper precautions.” 
“But how?” “ Why, in this way: I will come and fetch you in an 
hour or two’s time. The Grand Duke will take supper” Gor. a long 
time past, under the pretext of not wishing for supper, I had been in the 
habit of staying in my own room); he will remain at table for a con- 
siderable part of the night, leave it tipsy, and go to bed” (since my 
confinement he generally slept in his own room); “for greater security 
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you can dress in man’s clothes, and we will go together to Anna Niki- 
tichna Narichkine’s.” I began to feel tempted by the adventure, for I 
was constantly in my room with my books, and without any company. 
Finally, by dint of debating this mad project —for such it really was, 
and such it appeared to me at first—I saw in it the possibility of obtain. 
ing a moment’s relaxation and amusement. He departed, and I called a 
Kalmuck hair-dresser in my service, and desired him to bring me one of 
my male dresses, and all belonging to it, as I wanted to make it a pre- 
sent to some one. This young man was one of those persons who keep 
their mouths closed ; and it was more difficult to make him speak than 
it was to make others hold their tongues. He executed his commission 
promptly, and brought me ev erything I wanted. I feigned a headache, 
and went to bed early. As soon as Madame Vladislava had undressed 
me and retired, I got up and dressed myself from head to foot as a man, 
arranging my hair in the best way I could. I was long in the habit of 
doing this, and was by no means awkward at it. At the time appointed, 
Narichkine made his appearance. He came through the apartments of 
the Grand Duke, and mewed at my door. I opened it, and we passed 
through a small ante-chamber into the hall, and entered his carriage 
without having been seen by any one, laughing like a pair of fools ‘at 
our escapade. Leon lived in the same house with his brother and sister- 
in-law. 

On reaching it, we found there Anna Nikitichna, who suspected no- 
thing, and also Count Poniatowsky. Leon announced one of his friends, 
who he begged might be well received, and the evening passed in the 
wildest gaiety. After a visit of an hour and a half’s duration, I took 
leave and returned home without accident, and without having been 
seen by any one. The next day, which was the birthday “of the 
Empress, both at court in the morning and at the ball in the evening, 
we could not look one another in the face without being ready to burst 
out laughing at our last night’s folly. Some days later, Leon prepared 
a return visit, which was to take place in my apartments; and, as 
before, he brought his company into my room so skilfully that no sus- 
picion was excited. Thus began the year 1756. We took a strange 
delight in these furtive interviews. Not a week passed without one or 
two, and occasionally even three of them taking place, sometimes et the 
residence of one party, sometimes at that of another r; and if any of 
us happened to be ill, the visit was always to the invalid. Sometimes 
at the theatre, without speaking, and simply by means of certain signs 
previously agreed on, even although we might be in different boxes, and 
some of us, perhaps, in the pit; yet, by a sign, each one knew where to 
go, and no mistake ever occurred between us, except that on two 
oceasions I had to return home on foot, which, after all, was only 
a walk, 


Catherine had evidently not a very forgiving temper, and 
y y & p ’ 


when, after a period of coldness and neglect, Narichkine at- 
tempted to recommence their intimacy, she subjected him to 
what may be termed 
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NETTLING TREATMENT FOR A LOVER. 


After this féte Leon Narichkine renewed his visits to me. One day, 
on entering my boudoir, I found him impertinently stretched on a couch 
that was there, and singing an absurd song; seeing this, I went out, 
closing the door after me, and immediately went in search of his sister- 
in-law, whom I told that we must get a good bundle of nettles, and with 
them chastise this fellow, who had for some time past behaved so 
insolently towards us, and teach him to respect us. His sister-in-law 
readily consented, and we forthwith had brought to us some good strong 
rods, surrounded with nettles. We took along with us a widow, who 
was with me, among my women, by name Tatiana Jourievna, and we all 
three entered the cabinet, where we found Leon Narichkine singing his 
song at the top of his voice. When he saw us he tried to make off, but 
we whipped him so well with our rods and nettles, that his hands, legs, 
and face were swollen for two or three days to such a degree that he 
could not accompany us to Peterhoff on the morrow, which was a court 
day, but was obliged to remain in his room. He took care, besides, not 
to boast of what had occurred, because we assured him that on the least 
sign of impoliteness, or ground of complaint from him, we would renew 
the operation, seeing that there was no other means of managing him. 
All this was done as a mere joke, and without anger, but our hero felt it 
sufficiently to recollect it, and did not again expose himself to it—at 
least, not to the same extent as before. 


There is a story respecting the third lover of the Empress, 
Poniatowsky, subsequently King of Poland, which will remind 
the reader of the incident in the “ Sickles tragedy,” which, we 
are told, led to the shaking of the “signal” handkerchief. It will 
be remembered that, according to one story, when Key was last 
passing in front of Sickles’s house a little Italian greyhound 
leaped upon him. A passer-by, noticing that he shoox a hand- 
kerchief at the dog to get rid of his attentions, exclaimed, “ Why, 
Key, you must be a favorite here, for even the dog is in love with 
you 


THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND, 


During this summer Count Poniatowsky made a tour in Poland, from 
which he returned with his credentials as minister of the King of 
Poland. Before his departure he came to Oranienbaum to take leave 
of us. He was accompanied by Count Horn, whom the King of Sweden, 
under the pretext of notifying the death of his mother, my grandmother, 
had sent to Russia. 

Count Poniatowsky and Count Horn remained two days at Oranien- 
baum. The first day the Grand Duke treated them very well, but on 
the second they were in his way, for his thoughts were running on the 
wedding of one of his huntsmen, at which he wished to be present for 
the purpose of drinking. Finding that his guests still stayed, he left 
them there, and I had to do the honors of the house. 
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After dinner I took the company which had remained with us, and 
which was not very numerous, to view the interior of the house. On 
reaching my cabinet, a little Italian greyhound that I had there ran to 
meet us, and began to bark loudly at Count Horn, but when he per- 
ceived Count Poniatowsky he seemed wild with delight. As the 
cabinet was very small, no one observed this but Leon Narichkine, his 
sister-in-law, and myself. But it did not escape the notice of Count 
Horn, and while I was going through the apartments to return to the 
saloon, Count Horn tnnk Poniatowsky by the coat, and said to him: 
“My friend, there is nothing so terrible as a little Italian greyhound ; 
the first thing I always do with the ladies I am in love with is to give 
them one of these little dogs, and by this means I can always discover 
whether there is any one more favored than myself. The rule is in- 
fallible. You see it. The dog growled as if he would have eaten me, 
because I am a stranger, while he was mad with joy when he saw you 
again, for most assuredly this is not the first time he has seen you there.” 
Count Poniatowsky treated ali this as an absurdity on his part, but he 
could not dissuade him. Count Horn merely replied: “ Fear nothing ; 
you have to deal with a discreet person. : 


The chief value of the book, however, is derived from its 
revelations of the low state of civilization in the imperial family 


of Russia during the eighteenth century. A coarseness and un- 
refined licentionsness prevailed which suggest a most unfavor- 
able picture of the civilization of the lower class of the population. 

The memoirs are written with singular freedom and piquancy 
of style, and show the author to have possessed the sagacious 
intellect and strength of will which historians have heretofore 
assigned her, together with an amount of womanly feeling and 
goodness which 1 required a systematic and long- continued train- 
ing in wicked associations to ‘destroy. 

According to the Dr.’s account, New York takes precedence 
in iniquity over all the cities of the world. Broadway, for- 
merly a fashionable promenade, is now given up to gamblers 
and women of the town. We never take up a newspaper but 
we read some account of a rural lover of pleasure being relieved 
of his pocketbook by some fashionable Delila. Streets formerly 
the choice abodes of respectable citizens now swarm with these 
beautiful frail ones ; and, strange to say, the moral New England 
is not only the place whence they come, but also the land 
to which they return, to live on their ce: arefully hoarded gains. 
From the woods of Maine and factories of Massachusetts go 
forth an exodus of women, who glide through all the Atlantic 
cities, till bringing up at Charleston they take passage for 
Havana, and thence depart for California ; by which time they 
are so worn out that few have strength to return. If the reli- 
gion of the Mormons would absorb these and convert them to 

18 
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citizen producers we should be inclined to believe in its divine 
origin. And as the women of New England are three to every 
male, i in addition to which so many of the Yankees go off to 
seek fortunes elsewhere, that husbands are largely at a pre- 
mium, this would seem the only way to dispose of the surplus. 
When we see that passion will thus show itself ungovernable 
in the cold daughters of the north, ought we not to ‘Shave some 
charity for those southern maidens whose blood is liquid fire, 
and who realize the words of the poet in his address to spring ? 
“ Blandam incutiens per pectora amorem 
Efficies ut pavide generatim secla propagant.” 

The following touching verses, by Hood, cause us to wish, 
that if so many human beings must exist as vessels of dishonor, 
something might at least be done to raise rather than depress 
them. 


One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 
tashly importunate 

Gone to her death ! 
Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair. 
Touch her not scornfully ! 
Think of her mournfully, 

Gently and humanly ! 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 

Now is pure womanly. 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 
Still for all slips of hers, 

One of Eve’s family, 
Wipe those poor lips “of hers 

Oozing so clammily. 
Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses— 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home. 
Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still and a nearer one 

Yet than all other ? 


Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 

Oh! it was pitiful 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 

In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, 

Over the brink of it! 
Dissolute man, 

Lave in it, drink of it 
Then if you can! 
Ere her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly, 
Smoothe and compose thern ; 
And her eyes, close them, 

Staring so blindly : 
Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing, 
Fixed on futurity, 
Perishing gloomily, 
Spurned by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest. 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast, 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour. 
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BUCKLE’S CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 


Arter the numerous imaginative histories that have been 
written and read during the last few years, where words supply 
the place of ideas, it is pleasing to find one founded on fact, 
and where each proposition is backed by the strongest authori- 
ties that labor and learning can get together. Such is the his- 
tory of civilization in England by Buckle. Starting with the 
theory of the influence exerted by food, climate, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature upon the c haracter, habits, and physical 
formation of man, he glances at the history of the past from the 

earliest times, and unrolls the panorama of the career of the 

nations who have gone before us. On one subject, viz. the 
errors of his own government, he exhibits a candor hardly to 
be expected from an Englishman. He characterizes, the war 
waged against France at the time of her great revolution as 
unnatural and unjust. He shows the character of the Georges 
in a light more clear and unprejudiced than any in which they 
have heretofore been delineated; and proves that the terror 
excited among the wealthy by the doctrines of the Republic, 
was such as to induce Parliament to pass laws which, had they 
been carried out, would have rendered the English governme nt 
the worst of despotisms. “At the accession of George IT.,’ 
he remarks, “all those monstrous doctrines respecting the 
rights of kings, which the Revolution was supposed to have 
destroy ed, were suddenly revived. The clergy, abandoning 
the now hopeless cause of the Pretender, displayed the same 

zeal for the House of Hanover which they had formerly dis- 
iaved for the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded with 
raises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of his piety, 
but above all, of his dutiful attachment to the English c! hurch, 
The result was the establishment of an alliance between the 
two parties, more intimate than any that had been seen in Eng- 
land since the time of Charles I. Under their auspices, the 
old Tory faction rapidly rallied, and were soon able to dispossess 
their rivals in the mans iwement of the government. This reac- 
tionary movement was gres atly : aided by the personal character 
$ George IIL. for he, being despotic as well as superstitious, 

vas equally anxious to extend the prerogative and strengthen 
the church. Every liberal sentiment, everything approaching 
to reform, nay, even the mere mention of inquiry, was an 
abomination in the eyes of that narrow-minded and ignorant 
Without knowledge, without taste, without even a 


prince. 
or a feeling for one of the fine 


glimpse of one of the sciences, 
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arts, education had done nothing to enlarge a mind which 
nature had more than usually contracted. Totally ignorant of 
the history and resources of foreign countries, and barely know- 
ing their geographical position, his information was scarcely more 
extensive respecting the people over whom he was called to 
rule. In that immense mass of evidence now extant, and which 
consists of every description of private correspondence, records of 
private conversation and of public acts, there is not to be found 
the slightest proof that he knew any one of those numerous 
things which the governor of a country ought to know, or indeed 
that he was acquainted with a single duty of his position, except 
that mere mechanical routine of ordinar y business, which might 
have been effected by the lowest clerk in the meanest office in 
his kingdom. The course of proceeding which such a king as 
this was likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
round his throne that great party who, clinging to the traditions 
of the past, have always made it their boast to check the pro- 
gress of the age. During the sixty years of his reign he, with 
the sole exception of Pitt, never w illingly admitted to his coun- 
cils a single man of great ability, not one whose name is asso- 
ciated with any measure of value either i in domestic or in foreign 
policy. Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by 
forgetting the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning 
those liberal principles in which he had been educated and 
with which he entered public life. Because George III. hated 
the idea of reform, Pitt not only relinquished what he had 
before declared to be absolutely necessary, but did not hesitate 
to persecute to the death the party with whom he had once 
associated in order to obtain it. Because George III. detested 
the French, of whom he knew as much as he knew of the 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka or of Thibet, Pitt, contrary to his 
own judgment, engaged in a war with France by which E ng- 
land was seriously imperilled, and the English people burdened 
with a debt that their remotest posterity will be unable to pay. 
Edmund Burke, the greatest of Irishmen, comes in for a very 
handsome tribute from our author, a tribute similar to the 
views expressed by Lord Thurlow when he declared that the 
fame of Burke would survive that of Pitt and Fox. In 1790 
Fox stated in the House of Commons “ that if he were to put 
all the political information which he had learnt from books, 
all which he had gained from science, and all which any know- 
ledge of the world and its affairs had taught him, into one 
scale, and the improy ement which he had derived from his 
right honorable friend’s instruetion and conversation were placed 
in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give 
the preference.” Lord Campbell says, “ Burké was a philoso- 
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phic statesman, deeply imbued with the scientific principles of 
jurisprudence.” Barry the painter, in his celebrated letter to 
the Dilettante Society, regrets that Burke should have been 
diverted from the study of the fine arts into the pursuit of poli- 
tics, because he had one of those minds of an admirable expan- 
sion and catholicity, so as to embrace the whole concerns of art, 
ancient as well as modern, domestic as well as foreign.” Adam 
Smith, the author of the “ Wealth of Nations,” told Burke, after 
they had conversed on subjects of political economy, “ that he 
was the only man who, without communication, thought on these 
topics exactly as he did.” 

In vol. xvi. of Parliamentary History we read an admi- 
rable instance of the way in which he refuted the common 
argument, that because a country has flourished under some 
particular custom, therefore the custom must be a good one. 
Speaking of the power of the Attorney General to file informa- 
tion ex-officio, he likens such reasoners to the father of Scriblerus 
who venerated the rust and canker which exalted a brazen 
potlid into the shield of a hero. “ But, Sir,” he adds, “ we are 
told that the time during which this power existed is the time 
during which monarchy was most flourishing; and what then, 
can no two things subsist together but as cause and effect 
May not a man have enjoyed better health during the time that 
he walked with an oaken stick, than afterwards, when he 
changed it for a cane, without supposing, like the Druids, that 
there are occult virtues in oak, and that the stick and the 
health were cause and effect?’ He supported those just claims 
of the Catholics, which, during his lifetime, were obstin: itely 
refused, but which were conceded many years after his death, 
as the only means of preserving the integrity of the empire. 
“Yet,” says Buckle, “at this distance of time, when his nearest 
relations are no more, it would be affectation to deny that 
Burke, during the |: ast few years of his life, fell into a state of com- 
nlete hallucination.” When the F rench Revolution broke out, 
hi is mind, already fainting under the weight of incessant labor, 
could not support the contempl: ition of an event so unprece- 
dented, so appalling, and threatening results of such frightful 
magnitude ; and when the crimes of that great revolution, 
instead of diminishing, continued to increase, than it was that 
the feelings of Burke finally mastered his reason; the balance 
tottered, the proportions of that gigantic intellect were disturbed. 
From this moment, his sympathy with present suffering was so 
intense, that he lost all memory of the tyranny by which the 
sufferings were provoked. His mind, once so ‘steady, so little 
swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled under the pressure of 
events which turned the brains of thousands. And, whoever 
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will compare the spirit of his latest works with the dates of their 
publication will see how this melancholy change was aggravated 
by that bitter bereavement from which he never rallied, and 
which alone was sufficient to prostrate the understanding of one 
in whom the severity of the reason was so tempered, so nicely 
poised by the w armth of the affections. Never, indeed, can 
there be forgotten those touching, those exquisite allusions to 
the death of that only son, who was the joy of his soul, and the 
pride of his heart, and to whom he fondly hoped to bequeathe 
the inheritance of his imperishable name. Never can we forget 
that image of desolation under which the noble old man figured 
his immeasurable grief. “I live in an inverted order. They 
who ought to have “succeeded me have gone betore me. They 
who should have been to me as posterity are in the place of 
ancestors. The storm has gone over me, and | lie like one of 
those old oaks which the late hurricane has sc sag d about me. 
I am stripped of all my honors. I am torn up by the roots, 
and lie prostrate on the earth.” Prichard, who wrote on 
insanity in relation to jurisprudence, says, “ All great revolu- 
tions have a direct tendency to increase insanity as long as they 
last, and probably for some time afterw ards; but in this as in 
other respects the French Revolution stands alone in the 
number of its victims.” On the horrible, but curious subject of 
madness caused by the excitement of the events which occurred 
in France late in the 18th century, his treatise is particul: arly 
full. Thus, ranging over a vast field, and bringing together 

immense masses of information on ev ery subject, Buckle affords 
the strongest illustration of the superiority of the neat expression 
of concentrated ideas, over the wordy flowery style by which 
those who write by the page live at the expense of the muses. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE— WHO AND WHAT 
ARE THEY ? 


A Scorcen traveller says: “ Some say Americans have no 
physiognomy— —a great mists ike, I think. Their physiognomy 
is most strongly marked, bearing deep impress of that intensity 
which is the essence of their being. The features even of the 
young are furrowed with anxious thought and determined will. 
You read upon the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise 
and the intensity of its desires. Every American looks as if 
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his eyes were glaring into the far West and the far future. 
Nay, ‘his mental physiognomy is determined by the same ear- 
nestness of purpose. The American never plays, not even the 
American child. He cares nothing for those gi umes and sports 
which are the delight of the Englishman. He is indifferent to 
the play either of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, and 
his only relaxation from hard work and fierce excitement. 
Neither does he laugh. The Americans are the most serious 
people in the world; there is no play even in their fancy 
French wit is the sparkle of the diamond that dazzles a saloon ; 
the American’s imagination flashes its sheet lightning over half 
the world. The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
at the bottom of that ill health, which is so serious a curse to 
American life.” The reading of the above naturally suggests 
the inquiry, Why are our people so different from the rest of 
the world? What is our origin ? 

There is a land ignored by the tourist, shunned by the 
wealthy, and whose children are known as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in every country in the world. To these 
are we indebted for our railroads, canals, public buildings, and 
monuments of every kind. They man our vessels and recruit 
our armies, cut down the timbers of the Western forest, and 
plough up its virgin soil. They dig the ore from the mines of 

California, and work the ships which enter and depart from 
our ports. Their honest faces meet us at every corner. They 
assist at our birth, and consign our bodies to the grave. These 
form the basis of the American people. W ithout them our 
homes would be desolate, and the business of life would stand 
still. We jeer at their love of country, smile at their blunders, 
and consider their stupidity as proverbi: al. Yet not only do 
we rely upon them for material aid in all the grades which liea 
the foundation of the social fabric, not only do we court their 
votes at election, and look to their steady Democratic sense to 
save us from the fearful results of our own isms, but whilst 
wholly at their mercy, we insult them in the most cherished 
object of their love, the one master- -passion of their hearts, the 
untrammelled exercise of their religion, the education of their 
children in the faith which their fathers adored. We boast of 
being of the Anglo-Saxon race, and consider that our mission 
is to subdue and dominate the Celt. Yet, as if applied to us, 
the term Anglo-Saxon mean anything, it means only the se lfish 
and r: apacious Yankee, or the warm-blooded sons of New York 
and Virginia—the latter few in proportion to their excellence. 

The little band who, in high-crowned hats and sober doub- 
lets, landed of a winter’s day on that much talked-of rock, the 
Rock of Plymouth—people who preferred a wilderness and the 
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pleasure of burning witches here, to peace, plenty, and sub- 
mission to their rulers at home, who used the name of the Lord 
as a weapon to smite all who differed in opinion from them- 
selves, and as a cover for their rapacious desire for world] 

goods—h 1ave planted seed which has spread with rank luxu- 
riance. Their traits, too, mark their descendants in types fear- 
ful to contemplate, and realized only by those who come in 
contact with them, and who are glad, when once connected 
with them, to escape even by leaving a portion of their flesh 
behind them. Mark the Yankee as he first comes among us— 
thin, lank, hungry, awkward, and humble, his receding head 
perched upon his drawn- -up shoulders, and his garme nts “vainly 
striving to contain his person. He is willing to do anything 
for bread ; ; his parents well-to-do, perhaps rich, have sent him 
forth to learn to live at the expense of others. Yet, let him 
gain a foothold, and before you are aware of it you will find 
his hand laid upon all you possess, from a pocket-handkerchief 
to the house which covers your head ; and whilst making de- 
monstrations of fondness almost revolting, he is quietly plan- 
ning your overthrow, and vilities you to your best friends. 
Such ‘a character as this soon eats out the more liberal New 
Yorkers, and becomes a pillar in the temple of the New Eng- 
land society. These, though a feature, and a repulsive one, are 
not the ex ‘ponents of the American people. 

When the Puritans, obtaining the upper hand, drove the 
more genial portion of the English to emigrate, Virginia and 
New York received many pleasant gentlemen, many accom- 
plished specimens of the polished Englishman. Their ex xample 
and precept have handed down, in. numerous instances un- 
tainted, the ideas and manners which we love to attribute to 
race, and which even those who cannot imitate still appreciate. 
The gentleman is the same in all countries and ages. Clad in 
ermine, or weighed down by the livery of want, the unobtru- 
sive, quiet self-possession, the gentleness that would not harm 
the weakest, united with the courage that would, when battling 
for the right, resist the strongest ; the regard for the feelings of 
others, which removes the temptation to wrong; all these, and 
these alone, give him a claim to that title, which a sovereign of 
France declared was greater than that of king. Such a man is 

rare anywhere—rare indeed in our country, “where the saying 
of Pope, 
“Wealth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunello,” 


is _— as universal motto. 
We have now 36,000,000 of people, at the Revolution we had 
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but 3,000,000. We then flung open the door and invited the 
oppressed of all nations to take shelter under our roof. Hugue- 
nots and Dutch already at this period formed an element among 
us, equal, or nearly so, to the Anglo-Saxons. The invitation 
was largely accepted. Germans and Irish crowded to join us, 
but the number of E nglish, or Anglo-Saxons, was so incons sider- 
able as almost to be set down at a zero. They who are well off 
at home rarely wander abroad; “and men had rather be: ar 
those ills they have than flee to others that they know not of 

Oppression and poverty are the great incentives to emigra- 
tion. The extreme procreative proclivities of the Irish ‘and 
Germans, cause those countries to teem with inhabitants, who, 
if permitted to remain, would, like the locusts of Egypt, devour 
every green thing throughout the land. These two latter 
nations form the strongest contrast in the ranks of our recruits, 
remarkable as they are, the one for the warmth of their hearts, 
the other for sound heads. The Irishman, scattering with one 
hand what he gains with the other, wasting more than he con- 
sumes, must always retire before the frugal German, whose love 
for the possession of land induces him ‘to become a freeholder 
as soon as he can scrape together a few dollars, and who works 
with double ardor during the week to make up for his Sunday 
relaxation. Yet nature has so wisely ordained their capacities 
and tastes, that they revolve in separate orbits without coming in 
contact. Whilst trades and mechanical employments delight 
the German, together with the productive industry of the gar- 
den and the. farm, the Irishman is contented with manual labor 
and the heavy subordinate departments of toil. The one is 
always improving his condition, the other contributes to great 
results in which he merges his individuality. 

The active Frenchman of every creed is represented among 
us, and the bloodiest of red republicans, toned down by the 
want of opposition, are contented to pour out at meagre ban- 
quets harmless toasts to the memory of Orsini, or drink destrue- 
tion to Louis Napoleon in sour wine, whilst those whose love 
of country makes the glory of France their first thought, forgive 
the past of the Emperor in the hopes of a brilliant future. As 
when, in the time of the apostles, Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, were able at once to 
hear the wonders of religion in their own tongue, so in our 
liberal land, at present, the representatives of the various nation- 
alities of Europe discuss, in their native accents, the truths of 
the religion of freedom, and unchallenged give vent to the feel- 
ings of their minds. These elements, in our large cities, temper 
the national characteristics of the Yankee, and tone down his 
repulsive features. The far West, which must in time control 
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the whole Union, acknowledges the German language as its 
usual tongue. Louisi siana, at firs st Spanish, afterw ards French, 

still bears the double impress of these nationalities. With all 
these various elements to soften and mould the national charac- 
ter, why should we be proud of the designation of Anglo- 
Saxons / a designation not appropriately our own. All in 
England who are of noble or gentle blood, or aspire to be 
thought so, claim a Norman descent. The Saxon was little 
better than an animal, at a time when the Motwiacs had made 
vast strides in civilization. It is the presence of Saxon blood 
which prevents the Englishman from ever attaining that degree 
of polish which marks the French, Spanish, and American gen- 
tlems an; it is this which renders him cringing to his superiors, 
rude and overbearing to his inferiors, distant and reserved 
with his equals. An E nglish writer says: “In Germany, the 
accumulation of knowledge has been far more rapid than in 
England, the Americans have diffused their knowledge much 
more completely than we have done,” showing that in mind as 
well as manners, England is behind the rest of the world. As 
the blood-horse is the finest combination of speed and endurance 
amongst animals, so does the American stand forth as the best 

type, mental and physical, of the lord of creation, whose form 
was shaped in the image of his Maker. Apart from that phy- 
sical beauty and harmony of outline which makes the men of 
Maine and those who live in the open air throughout the West, 
so many reproductions of the Apollo Belvidere, the beauty of 
thought, the light of reason which mark the countenances of 
Americans generally, point them out not only as a handsome 
people, but as one none free from that admixture with the 
blood of the Saxon swineherd, known as Anglo-Saxon. We 
are rather the results of a happy and peculiar mixture of the 
good of all nations, tempered by the changing influence of food 
and climate, and eles rated by ‘the ennob ling and stimulating 
consciousness that we call no man master. As yet no negro 
blood flows in our veins; that destructive element which has 
ruined the Spanish and Indian races of South America, and 
which some ignorant fanatics are striving to force upon us, by 
declaring that the black man is our brother, and contending for 
abolition and amalgamation, has hitherto been kept from us 

So great is the horror of such a combination, which a wise 
Deity has implanted in us, that even in Rhode Island, a state 
which, although it rose to comparative importance by the slave 
trade, is still imbued with the peculiar spirit of New England, 

we find a statute in force which declares that any marriage 
between a white person and a negro or Indian, shé all be void, 

and that the clergyman officiating shall forfeit $200, a sum not 
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inconsiderable when compared with the salaries of country par- 
sons. The learned Agassiz has lately had the courage to prove, 
by recent researches, to the people of the state of Massachusetts, 
that the negro, if from any Adam at all, is descended from a blac 1k 
one, or sprung from some impure compromise between humanity 
and the lower animals, and any admixture of the races dies out 
in the fifth generation. 

Baron von Raumer, in a work on America, written in a spirit 
of candor rare in a foreigner, says, ‘The history of the world 
knows no country of equal size where, within a brief period, the 
population has increased so regularly, and to such an extent as 
in the United States.” The simple figures are here so eloquent 
and instructive, that we must present at least a few from the 
countless mass. 

The entire population amounted— 
In the year 1780 to 2,050,000 
15 = 1790 3,929,000 
hd 6 1800 5,809,000 
= 1810 7,239,000 
= 1820 9,638,000 
1830 . 12,858,000 
1840 17,062,000 
1850 28,000,000 


Next year’s census will show between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000. 
We have lived through all the diseases of infancy. We have 
learned from E urope all that she had to teach, and sent her in 
return unrivalled specimens of every branch of industry, in 

mechanism, ciaind: and the arts. The English boast of their 
yachts, we cross the ocean and beat them in their own waters, 
with what we would now regard as a second rate vessel; they 
excuse their devotion to horse-racing, as having given their 
horses superiority over those of the rest of the world, and im- 
proved that noble animal to an extent otherwise unattainable ; 
in this field too one American triumphs over them with home 
productions, whilst another tames, with a word, steeds that they 
had considered hopelessly wild. From us comes the application 
of steam in all its branches, even when used to drive the 
printing press ; as well as the telegraph, an invention far more 
necessary to them than to us ; if we failed to bind the ocean 
with its space-annihilating wire, it is only because we trusted 
to them details so simple that it was thought even Engiish 
atapenyey could not blunder in their execution. Chess, the only 

game where skill is ev are and chance nothing, has long 
Can the test of mind, yet an American boy, in this, has con- 
quered the gray-beards of Europe, and stands undisputed 
master. The English ministry aud the English press admit 
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that in those rare instances where Americans have turned their 
attention to the study of the science of diplomacy, they have 
mastered the whole subject, and that the works treating of it 
by Americans are thorough and exhaustive ; whilst those of our 

representativ es, who have so to speak jumped into the ranks 
from other vocations of life, are less ridiculous than repre- 

sentatives of other nations, similarly situated, would be. A 
post captain of the English navy who, weary of the monotony 
of the old world, has spent some years in studying our people, 

climate, and country, in a little treatise says that the climate of 
America is hostile to the Caucasian race, and that, were it not 
for the introduction of new blood by foreign immigration, our 
people would deteriorate, and perhaps die out, and that the rare 
examples of families whose race has been purely American 
since the first settlement, show a near approach to the physical 
conformation of the native Indian, and an inferiority in health to 
the rest of our population. Another states that the instances of 
consumption and premature decay are due to the fact that pork 
and Indian corn are the chief food of a vast proportion of our 
people; it is well known that the use of pork was forbidden to 
the Hebrews, because it is a food unsuited to man, and that in 
proportion as its use is avoided do nations escape from consump- 
tion and its kindred scrofulous diseases, whilst Indian corn, from 
the quantity of lime it contains, is too hes ating for many consti- 
tutions. Without pretending to pass judgment on either of 
these points, we recommend their consideration to those learned 
in such matters. One thing, however, seems clear, namely, 
that previous to the time of Columbus other nations of white 
men had discovered this continent, and Icelandic legends state 
that: ‘In the year 1029 a certain Icelander, named Gudlief, 
undertakes a voyage to Limerick in Ireland. On his return 
home he is driven out of his course, by north-east winds, heaven 
knows where. After drifting for many days to the westward he 
at last falls in with land. On approaching the beach, a great 
crowd of people came down to meet the strangers, shortly after- 
wards a tall and venerable chieftain makes his appearance, and, 
to Gudlief’s great astonishment, addresses him in Icelandic. 
Having entertained the we: ary mariners very honourably, and 
supplied them with provisions, the old man bids them speed 
back to Iceland, as it would be unsafe for them to remain 
where they were. When Gudlief landed on the strange coast 
it seemed to him that the inhabitants spoke Irish. Now, there 
are many antiquaries inclined to believe in the former existence 
of an Irish colony to the southw ard of the Vinland of the north- 
men. Scattered through the Sagas are several notices of a 
distant country in the West, which is called Ireland ed Mekla 
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—Great Ireland, or the White Man’s Land. When Pizarro 
penetr ated into the heart of Mexico, a tradition already existed 
of the previous arrival of white men from the East. Among 
the Shawnesse Indians a story is still preserved of Florida having 
been once inhabited by white men, who used iron instruments. 
In 1658, Sir Erland, the Priest, had in his possession a chart, 
even then thought ancient, of “The Land of the White Men, 
or Hibernia Major, situated opposite Vinland the Good,” and 
Gaelic philologists pretend to trace a remarkable affinity be tween 
many of the American Indian dialects and the ancient Celtic.” 
If the results of food and climate are such as, in process of cen- 
turies, to convert a white man into an American Indian, if he 
dies out if not renewed, or if these and other causes so amal- 
gamate him with the natives that his distinctive character is lost, 
so far from striving, as the native American party wished to do, 
to exclude the tide of immigration, we should hail it as necessary 
to our national preserv ation, and glory i in the fact that ours is the 
only country in the world where the oppressed of all nations can 
repose in peace and plenty, washing out their antecedent career 
in the waters of freedom. We are aware that modern philo- 
sophers, wise in their own conceits, have re pudi: ited the doctrine 
of a common origin for mankind, and maintain that no change 
of food or climate can alter established types of race; but strong 
in the divine expression, “the wisdom of men is foolishness with 
God,” we accept with childish sincerity the story of the creation 
laid down in the Bible, and rather content to take our chance 
in the faith of Calvin and Luther, Fenelon, Burnet, Warburton, 
Cudworth, Barrow, Hooker, Taylor, and hundreds of others, 
who combined the knowledge of this world with the hope of 
another, than to be led astray by the specious arguments of 
Hobbes, the ribaldry of Voltaire, or the scientific atheism of 
more recent writers, we hold to the faith that such changes can 
be, and are brought about. That this country was once the 
dwelling-place of other white races, who have been swept 
away in the divine displeasure, we sincerely believe, as we also 
believe that we, a people chosen by the Lord, have here a great 
mission to fulfil, in “replenishing and subduing the e arth ;” that, 
if we are true to ourselves and the great task we have ‘under- 
taken, we shall in fifty years command the whole American 
continent ; that if, on the other hand, we allow the Mormons, 
—who are real Anglo-S axons, emigr ants from the British isles— 
encouraged by their perfidions government, to come here to cast 
a stain on the robe of freedom, to perpetrate unpunished their 
unhallowed impurities, a visible manifestation of divine wrath 
will sweep away us as it has the white nations who have here 
had their dwelling before us, and as it is soon about, through 
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the instrumentality of France, to blot out, or reduce to subjection, 
that Anglo-Saxon nation, whose mock philanthropy has so often 
striven to sow dissension between sections of the Great American 


people. 





Biographical Sketches. 
HON. ISAAC TOUCEY—SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


Ir a consistent political course, an unchanging devotion to 
political principles, and a fearless vindication of political opi- 
nions, constitute any merit in a statesman, Mr. Toucey has well 
deserved the confidence of the public. The characteristics of 
the individual will display themselves in the politician. Man’s 


nature is not often changed by his elevation to political or social 

rank. Qualities which in one position lie dormant are often 
displayed and brought into relief in another; and it is the surest 
touchstone of merit that the traits which adorn the private 
citizen, still exist to add grace and strength to the character of 
the public servant. 

Mr. Toucey is in the prime of his intellectual vigor and use- 
fulness. In his tastes and tendencies he is essentially scholar- 
like and refined. These tendencies are indicated by his per- 
sonal appearance and manners, which are remarkably gentle- 
manly and dignified but unostentatious. The prev vailing expres- 
sion of his features indicates determination of character, coupled 
with a courteous deference to the claims of others. He isa 
favorable illustration of the New a character in its higher 
developments, possessing a keen and shrewd sagacity, united to a 
conscientious pursuit of his object, and a straightforward, 
earnest, and sincere disposition, together with an untiring in- 
dustry, so that labor is his habit; he never relies upon a “sub- 
ordinate in the discharge of duties appropriately his own. 

Mr. Toucey received early in life a thorongh classical edu- 
cation ; and his tastes for classical pursuits, so far from being 
extinguished in the active scenes of professional or political life, 
as is usually the case, still exist in undiminished strength, his 
practice being to devote a portion of every day to the reading of 
those ancient languages which have transmitted such intel- 


lectual treasures to modern times. 
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He pursued the study of the law in the office of the Hon. 
Judge Chapman of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. On 
his admission to the bar he established himself in the city of 
Hartford, and soon gave evidence of those traits of character 
by which he has become known to the nation. 

Assiduous in his attention:to business, and scrupulously 
faithful to his clients, his efforts at the bar were marked by a 
forcible and vigorous logic, which enabled him to dispense with 
the reputation which depends on mere rhetorical display. His 
first vote was cast in support of the Democratic cause ; and 
unseduced by the prestige which so long clung to the leaders 
of the Federal party, he entered upon the course, which he has 
ever since pursued with uniform consistency, that of a warm 
and earnest advocacy of popular institutions, as explained and 
illustrated by the great leaders of the Demoer racy. 

From the commencement of his political life to the present 
day he has been open and consistent in the avowal and maip- 
tenance of his opinions upon the questions which, of late years, 
have so agitated our country. In public and in private he has 
never hesitated to avow and to defend those opinions, thoroughly 
national in their character; and although, on some occasions, 
they may have caused his defeat in his native State, few men 
upon the whole have been more successful. While others, his 
opponents, have seized upon a fleeting notoriety by sectional 
agitation, he has steadily pursued his upward and undeviating 
course, and now justly enjoys the reputation of a statesman 
whose views and policy embrace the whole country. 

Previous to his entrance into our national councils he had 
represented his town and district in both branches of the Legis- 
lature of his State; and it is not an unimportant fact, illustrating 
the force of his personal worth added to distinguished talents, 
that when elected to the State Senate, he overcame an oppo- 
sition to the Democratic party in his district which had stood 
firm and unbroken for nearly twenty successive years. Other 
——— positions he oceupied; and more than once he 

yas invited, by friends, who hé ad the power of bestowing 
it to take a seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court. 
These flattering invitations he declined. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives as a member of the twenty-fifth Con- 
gress ; and at once took a prominent position as the advocate 
of Democratic measures. 

In 1846 he was elected Governor of Connecticut, in which 
position he was distinguished for his administrative talents. 
His administration was made memorable by his veto of the bill, 
at that time quite popular in the state, authorizing what i as 

called the “ Air Line Railroad Company,” to bridge the Con- 
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necticut at Middletown. The doctrines he then set forth were 
deemed by many as novel and unsettled; but have since been 
fully sustained and confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case relating to the bridge over the Ohio 
at Wheeling. 

In 1848 he was appointed, by President Polk, Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States. His peculiar fitness for that position 
was at once evident to all reflective men. 

The office of Attorney General requires the incumbent to 
possess, not only the qualifications of a judge, but also of an 
advocate. He represents the United States in the highest 
judicial tribunal of the country, in cases in which its interests 
are involved, and he must be ‘able to illustrate them by argu- 
ments and to display them in the most favorable light. He is 
also to give opinions upon questions of law, when requested by 
the President and the heads of departments, to guide them in 
the discharge of their responsible and complicated duties. He 
must, therefore, possess a judicial mind, which will enable him 
to discriminate between what is substantial and what is merely 
formal. He must possess also the further qualifications of a 
statesman, and as a member of the cabinet contribute his share 
towards the solution of great questions relating to the national 
interests. In the discharge of these various duties, Mr. Toucey 
sustained his reputation as an acute and discriminating lawyer 
as well as a fearless and national statesman. His opinions are 
~ overlaid and darkened by the display of cheap learning, 
but possess the merit, in a high degree, of being sensible, vigo- 
rous, and easy to be understood. He does not amplify nor 
digress from the point in issue into discussions foreign to the 
subject, but having a distinct idea of what he intends to say, he 
expresses it in a ‘direct and perspicuous manner. His opi- 
nions, as they are found in the published series, illustrate and 
fully sustain these views. They stand there as models of judi- 
cial eloquence, commanding the approbation of our greatest 
lawyers, while, as authorities, they are unsurpassed by the 
opinions of the most distinguished men who have occupied that 
high position. 

‘In the year 1852 Mr. Toucey, while a member of the House 
of Representatives of Connecticut, was elected to represent the 
State in the Senate of the United States. His election had, to 
some extent, been made an issue before the people. A decided 
Democratic majority was returned to both houses. His course 
in the Senate is well known. He was looked upon as one of 
those members on whom a Democratic administration could rely 
with confidence and safety. When the question arose, whether 
the different States of the Union were to possess equal poli- 
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tical privileges—whether the people of the several States were 
to exercise the right of self-government in a matter of vital 
interest to themselves, or were to be trammelled by the arbitrary 
discretion of Congress—whether the inhabitants of Kansas and 
Nebraska were to have a voice in moulding their own insti- 
tutions, or were to be forced into the support of the abstract 
theories of morbid sentimentalists—Mr. Toucey, true as he ever 
has been to the maintenance of equal rights as guaranteed by 
our national constitution, advocated and voted for ‘the bill which 
declared them to the American people. The Missouri compro- 
mise bill, for so many years a public manifesto, that the people 
residing within a certain latitude were incompetent to govern 
themselves, has now taken its place in history as a gigantic 
error, inconsistent with our constitution and unworthy of a free 
and enlightened people. Originating in false philanthropy and 
mistaken views of the Constitution it fell before the sight of 
truth. Its fall aroused in the ranks of its supporters such a 
hatred to its opponents as only fanatics can feel. No cowardly 
malice, no form of contumely—no base insinuations were want- 
ing towards those who had the audacity to believe, and to 
maintain, the doctrines of self-government. 

It required no little moral courage to breast this wave of 
denunciation; but Mr. Toucey met it firmly—calmly—as a 
man conscious of his own rectitude, standing upon the strong 
foundation of truth and justice. He might have bowed before 
the storm, but that was not in his nature. He might have pur- 
chased his re-election at the price of principle, but that was a 
consideration he could not pay. He voted for the Nebraska 
bill, thereby, it is true, for a time, losing the support of Con- 
necticut, but gaining the confidence of the nation. That con- 
fidence, we are sure, no act of his will ever forfeit. 

In selecting Mr. Toucey for the Navy Mr. Buchanan exhi- 
bited his usual sound judgment and accarate discrimination of 
character. 

Governor Toucey entered upon the duties of this highly 
responsible post in ‘March, 1857. Although he had had much 
experience in public affairs, state and ni itional, and had filled 
the various stations with which he had been honored, with 
marked and decided ability, the field upon which he néw 
entered was new and entirely different from any in which he 
had heretofore labored, beset as it was with diflficultics that 
none, until they make ‘the ex ‘periment, can comprehend. A 
Secretary of War, upon his induction into office, finds system 
and regularity—the army divided into corps—each otticer em- 
ployed in his legitimate sphere, and the various branches of the 
service moving in unison and harmony. In the Navy Depart- 

19 
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ment there is no such system, and possibly, from the nature of 
the service, there cannot be, without a thorough re-organi- 
zation—a work involving not only much time but an enlarged 
experience. A Secretary of the Navy, entering upon the 
duties of office, suddenly finds ev erything connected with the 
Naval Marine, under his supervision, such as the building and 
repairing of ships, contracts for material, steam m: ichinery, 

naval stores, clothing, provisions, &c.; the improvement of 
the Navy Yards, the Naval School, together with the disposi- 
tion of the squadrons abroad, so as to afford adequate protection 
to the valuable and constantly increasing commerce which, 
through the enterprise of our commercial community, now 
penetrates every quarter of the world. In many instances it is 
not the mere — ision, but the direction of the details of these 
various objects. Super radded to all this, the duty devolves 
upon him of assigning officers to commands and positions in the 
service ashore and afloat, which of itself is no ordinary task, 
when it is recollected he has to decide conflicting claims for 
duty, resulting from the fact that there are more officers than 
positions. 

When Gov. Toucey entered the Department as its official 
head the personnel of the Navy was in a most confused and 
distracted condition, resulting from the operation of the act of 
Congress providing for a reserved list. As Gov. Toucey, when 
in the Senate, had advocated and voted for a law gr ranting relief 
to those officers who complained of injustice by being placed 
on the Reserved List, not a few of them, as well as their friends, 
were disappointed that he did not at once adopt decisive mes 
sures to counteract the ill effects alleged. As a Senator he had 
advocated a law for their benefit, but as an Executive officer 
he wisely decided, that the remedy ~ ided by Congress must 
be pursued if they desired relief. A little reflection served to 
convince that his rule of action was the true one, and his kind 
and generous course towards those ofticers who applied for a 
restoration to their original positions, under the law passed for 
their relief, has secured him the lasting gratitude and esteem, 
not only of the officers themselves, but of their friends. 

Gov. Toucey, the two and a half years he has been at the 
head of the Department, has displayed administrative ability of 
no ordinary character—he has introduced many salutary reforms 
in every branch of the service, by which promptness and efli- 
ciency are secured as well as economy, with a strict accoun- 
tability in the disbursement of the public money. One of the 
reforms he has established merits special notice. Heretofore 
complaints have been loud and frequent, that service, irre- 
spective of the rights of others, has been obtained or evaded 
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through assiduous personal solicitation at the Department, or 
through official cliques who have controlled the distribution of 
favors, or through the political and personal inflnence of friends. 
This erying evil has been remedied much to the satisfaction of 
the officers generally. Each one now feels and knows that he 
will have his just rights, free from political or other influence. 
Officers are now required to perform the duty of their respective 
grades in regular rotation, and if any decline service, they are 
placed on furlongh pay, ‘unless very satisfactory reasous are 
shown in exploration, 

While exacting of every officer and man his whole perform- 
ance of duty, Sec. Toucey evinced his goodness of heart by 
making that duty as pleasant and light as the nature of the ser- 
vice will admit. In reducing the term of foreign cruisers from 
three to two years, he effected a reform in the Naval Service 
alike popular and useful. The advantages of this change are 
too apparent to require a word of argument to prove its utility. 

An increase of the effective force of the Navy has received 
much attention, and in the measures connected therewith Gov. 
Toucey has displayed a knowledge of the subject which reflects 
upon him the highest credit. Under his administration of the 
Department no less than twenty steam vessels have been added 
to its effective force. Thoze constructed under his direction are 
admirably built, and justly pronounced equal, if not superior, 
to any of their respective classes in the world. In the contracts 
for the steam machinery he displayed a knowledge, which eli- 
cited from competent engineers the most unqralified commen- 
dation. The great object he had constantly in view, was to 
combine in the same vessel, not only a complete adaptation for 
naval warfare, but at the same time the greatest possible speed. 
Experts pronounce the Lancaster, Hartford, and vessels of that 
class, built contemporaneously with them, as unrivalled in each 
and every particular; and it is not doubted but the Wyoming, 
and vessels of her class, constructed at the same time, will enjoy 
a like reputation. 

When Congress directed redress to be demanded of Paraguay 
for the insult offered the Flag, and for spoliations of the pro- 

nerty of citizens of the United States, the sending of a large 
fleet was deemed the surest way of accomplishing the object, 


and accordingly Gov. Toucey despatched as efticient and impos- 
ing a squadron as any which has heretofore left our shores. In 
preparing for the expedition it was soon ascertained the Navy 
did not possess vessels of a draught of water light enough to 
ascend the Parana and Paraguay rivers, in a sufficient number, 
in the event of force _ required to secure the redress our 


Government demanded. In this emergency a commission of 
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competent Naval Officers, the chief Naval Constructor, and 
the Engineer in Chief, were dispatched to the seaport cities 
to examine such steam vessels as would be available for that 
purpose. This commission selected seven, and upon its report 
and recommendatiou they were chartered by the Department. 
In the contracts of charter, Governor Toucey, with a sagacity 
which shows him ever alive, not only to the interest of the 
Navy, but the whole country, inserted a clause whereby the 
privilege was reserved to the Government of purchasing the 
vessels at a stipulated price, deducting whatever had been paid 
or was due on account of their charter. The Paraguay Expe- 
dition having accomplished its object in a much briefer period 
than anticipated, and being on its return, Gov. Toucey saw that if 
the Department could avail itself of the stipulations of the con- 
tracts, seven steam vessels of a class, the services of which were 
greatly needed for special objects, would be added tothe Navy, 
at a comparatively small cost. Congress being in session, he 
applied for the means to enable him to carry into effect this 
design, and notwithstanding it was against the views of the 
committees on Naval Affairs of both houses, through his per- 
sonal influence, and the obvious merits of the measure, an 
appropriation was obtained authorizing the purchase if the 
Department deemed it advisable. Gov. Toucey availed him- 
self of the discretion thus given, and most wisely purchased the 
vessels in question, thereby adding seven steamers to the Navy, 
which could not have been secured in any other manner. At 
the time, this purchase was the subject of much comment and 
animadversion, not only in the newspapers of the day but in 
Naval circles. It was generally condemned, but now those 
foremost in and ont of the Navy to censure the act, have been 
irresistibly compelled to admit their mistake, and acknowledge 
that the course of the Secretary was marked with decided fore- 
sight and judgment. The Department never intended these 
should be considered strictly war vessels, but Gov. Toucey knew, 
with certain repairs in their hulls and machinery, they could 
be made most efficient for special duty. He was well aware 
that on our southern coast, as well as those of Cuba and Africa, 
vessels only of a light draught can enter most of the rivers 
and harbors. The vessels have been repaired, the command 
assigned to enterprising Lieutenants, and are now on the eve of 
sailing for their Jonlutien ou the coasts of Africa and Cuba. 
In the disposition of the naval forces, Governor Toucey does 
not abate that forecast and energy which characterize his admi- 
nistration of the department. Whenever political or other consi- 
derations require that a vessel or vessels should be at any particu- 
lar point, it will be found he has already anticipated the views 
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and wishes of the country. In the early part of 1858, Great 
Britain claimed the right of search on the high seas, and her 
cruisers had actually exercised it, in the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
case of several American vessels. It is true that Great Britain 
claimed this right of search only where the vessels were sus- 
pected to be slavers. Whilst Congress and the newspaper 
press were discussing her pretensions, our Government had 
already sent to the Gulf a formidable force, with orders to the 
commanders of the various vessels to resist to the end any such 
pretension, and at every hazard to prevent the exercise of any 
such police of the sea, as that claimed by Great Britain. The 
high ground assumed by Mr. Buchanan’s administration on this 
question, and the promptness of Gov. Toucey in despatching 
a sufficient force, not only to assert, but enforce our rights, was 
as effectual as the diplomacy which, fortunately for the peace 
of the two countries and the world, finally disposed of this 
delicate and vexed question. 

At no period of our history has the navy been more efficient 
than the present. There are more vessels in commission on 
foreign stations than we have ever had before, and the several 
squadrons are in a condition of which the country may justly be 
proud. Heretofore the vessels composing the squadron on the 
coast of Africa, which is kept up in compliance with treaty 
stipulations with Great Britain, have been of a description not 
well adapted for the object in view. A new squadron has just 
been organized, consisting of four sailing vessels and four 
steamers, two of which are of-light dranght, with the ability 
to ascend the rivers on the coast. This class of vessels will be 
most serviceable in putting a check, if not an entire stop to the 
slave trade. There are four small steamers also about to sail for 
the waters of Cuba, so that if the slavers should elude the vigi- 
lance of our cruisers on the African coast, they will be caught 
by those off the shores of Cuba. This policy is important in 
more than one way. Our Government is under a treaty stipu- 
lation to put a stop to the slave trade in American vessels, and 
if we succeed, the question presents itself, whether Spain will 
continue to find Cuba a source of revenue, if the island is de- 

rived of its annual supply of labor from the coast of Africa ? 
ie the contingency that Spain does not find it a source of reve- 
nue, and it is demonstrable that she cannot, will not the United 
States be able to acquire the sovereignty of the island at a 
much more moderate rate than that recently proposed by dis- 
tinguished southern statesmen? This is a matter for conside- 
ration, and may not the system inaugurated by Gov. Toucey 
lead to a result so much desired by the country generally, and 
especially the southern portion ¢ 
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In connexion with his policy in regard to the African 
squadron, Gov. Toucey has directed the depot of provisions and 
coal to be removed from Porto Praya to St. Paul de Loando, 
a Portuguese settlement on the main land in 8° south lati- 
tude. This point is known to be a healthy position, of easy 
access, and in the immediate vicinity of the cruising ground 
of the squadron. The vessels heretofore have been compelled 
to spend too much time at Madeira and other places, remote 
from the theatre of operation. These points will only be 
visited by the vessels for occasional refreshment and recruit of 
the health of their crews. A glance at the map will at once 
show the change of depdt to be a most judicious measure. 

Governor Toucey, in his present position, has fully justified 
the anticipations of his most ardent and cherished friends ; 
and judging of the future from the past, it is not hazarding too 
much to say, that when he retires from the department, he 
will leave our naval marine in a condition of efficiency it has 
never before attained under any administration. 


VICE AND VIRTUE IN THE HOUR OF DEATH— 
MADAME DU BARRY AND MADAME ROLAND. 


History is the instructive record of human folly kept for the 
warning and improvement of mankind,—were it not for its 
undeniable authenticity we should often doubt that human 
nature could enact such cruelties as are there proved to have 
taken place, and a constant review of its pages can alone 
account for many of the peculiarities of nations. Though so 
many years have elapsed since the great French Revolution, 
yet the memory of its horrors, still fresh in the minds of the 
nation, acts powerfully in inducing the people to submit to any 
government which will guarantee them against a repetition of 
such scenes. Amidst the catalogue of judicial tn ae which 
disgraced that period, we find the names of two women, cut off 
about the same time, who, under different forms of govern- 
ment, and holding directly opposite ideas, had been both pow- 
erful for evil, yet she who was reared in vice and personified 
immorality pitied the illustrious couple who exchanged a 
throne for a scaffold, whilst she whose private character was 
purity itself, trained and encouraged in the intimacy of the 
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family circle, those whe brought about the worst cruelties, and 
who, as a retribution, were at the head of the government when 
she herself became a victim, yet extended no friendly hand to 
save her. The manner in which each met her fate was as dif- 

ferent as had been their careers. Madame dua Barry had com- 
a as a child the commerce of her charms, and such was 
her Leauty that she was thought worthy to be raised to the 
rank of a royal mistress, a position which the etiquette of vice 
had before her time confined to those of noble birth. When 
Louis XV., her royal lover, ended his long career of sin, 

Madame du Barry was still young, and in her splendid retreat 
of Luciennes, near Paris, possessed of immense wealth, lived 
like a retired sovereign. The Duke de Brissac, one of those 
splendid roués whose polished manners went far to pardon their 
immoralities, continued to pay that homage to her beauty, 
which others had only yielded to her rank. When the Revo- 
lution had become so extended that France was no longer 
habitable for those who had anything to lose, and the unfortu- 
nate Brissac had paid at Versailles the penalty of loyalty, 

Madame du Barry retreated to London, wore mourning for her 
murdered king, and employed part of her fortune in sol: acing 
the miserics ot the noble exiles whose estates had been confis- 
cated. The chief partof her fortune, however, had been buried 
by her and the Duke on a remote portion of her estate, and un- 
willing to confide the secret to others, she returned to France for 
the purpose of bringing it herself to London. “She had,” says 
Lamartine, to whose splendid history of the Girondins the world 
is indebted for the most interesting account of the Revolution, 
and whom we translate, claiming no merit but fidelity, “ con- 
fided in her absence the care and control of Luciennes to a 
young negro named Zamore, whom she had brought up from a 
child “by a feminine caprice, as one raises a domestic animal. 

She caused herself to be painted by the side of this negro in 
order to resemble in her portrait, by contrast of features and 
color, the Venetian courtesans of Titian—for this negro she had 
evinced the tenderness of a mother. Zamore was cruel and 
ungrateful, he was intoxicated with revolutionary liberty, he 
had caught the fever of the people. Ingratitude appeared to 
him the virtue of the oppressed. He betrayed his benefac- 
tress, he disclosed her treasures, he gave her up to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal of Luciennes, of which he was a member. 
Madame du Barry, elevated and enriched by favoritism, perished 
by her own favorite. Tried and condemned without discussion, 
shown to the people as one of the impurities of the throne, of 
which the air of the Republic had to be purged, she was drag- 
ged to death amidst the cries of the populace and the contempt 
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of the indifferent. Still in the full bloom of her beauty, that 
beauty when given to the scaffold formed her crime in the eyes 
of the mob. She was clothed in white, her black hair shorn 
behind her head by the scissors of the executioner exposed her 
beautiful neck, whilst the curls in front, which he had spared, 
covered her eyes and cheeks, she shook her head to cast them 
back hoping that a face which had charmed a king would ex- 
cite the pity of the mob; she continued invoking that pity in 
terms the most abject. Torrents of tears fell from her eyes 
upon her breast, and her heartrending cries drowned the noise 
of the wheels and the murmurs of the people. It might be 
said that the knife, striking this wretched woman by anticipa- 
tion, killed her a thousand times. “ Life! Life!” she cried, “I 
will purchase life by entire repentance, I will devote it all to 
the republic, I will give all my riches to the nation.” The 
people laughed, shrugged their shoulders, and pointed to the 
pillow of the guillotine, on which this charming head was soon 
to fall asleep. The whole progress of the courtesan to the 
scaffold was one long, piercing cry, continuing even under the 
fatal blade. ‘She alone,” says the historian, “ of all the female 
victims of the revolution, died like a coward, for she died not 
for an opinion, a virtue, ora love. She perished for a vice, 
and dishonored the scaffold as she had dishonored the throne.” 

The rigid moralist, who with poetic justice will declare that 
this woman perished overtaken by a just fate, will with diffi- 
culty reconcile to the same rule the sad termination of the 
career of the beautiful, learned, and high-minded Madame 
Roland. The name of Madame Roland could not long escape 
the resentment of the people. This name was a party of itself. 
Soul of the Gironde, this woman might become its avengin 
deity, if left to survive the illustrious friends who had saweded 
her to the tomb. Some still lived—it was necessary to dis- 
courage them by humiliating their idol. Others were dead— 
it was necessary to humiliate their memory by associating 
with it the popular execration which a woman odious to the 
people and a source of suspicion to liberty inspired. Such 
were the motives which caused alike the communes and the 
Jacobins to demand the trial of Madame Roland. 

The Committee of Public Safety—a medium sometimes 
effectual, but always complaisant for carrying out the will of 
the people—inscribed the name of Madame Roland upon the 
list which was handed each evening to Fouquier Tinville. 
When Robespierre signed this list, remorse was plainly written 
on his countenance. During the early part of his sojourn at 
Paris, the Deputy of Arras, then an obscure individual, had 
frequented this lady’s house. At the time when the Consti- 
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tuent Assembly humiliated the pride, and disdained listening 
to the voice of Robespierre, Madame Roland had already 
divined his genius, honored his perseverance, and encouraged 
his unappreciated eloquence. This souvenir weighed upon ‘the 
hand of the member of the Committee of Public Safety at the 
moment when he signed an order for trial, which was equiva- 
lent to an order for execution. Madame Roland and RKobes- 
pierre had together commenced the Revolution. . That Revo- 
lution had condueted the one to the height of power, the other 
to the depths of adversity. Perhaps Robespierre owed to the 
encouragement of this woman that empire over public opinion 
which gave him the right to save or destroy her. Any man of 
generosity would have allowed himself to be moved by this 
connexion of circumstances, by these memories of the past. 
Robespierre was simply a stoic. He mistook inflexibility for 
strength, obstinacy for force of will. He would have torn out 
his own heart, had it been capable of advising him to an act 
of weakness. In him system had destroyed nature. In erush- 
ing humanity within himself, he considered himself more than 
aman. The more he suffered from this violence, so much the 
more just did he consider himself. He had arrived at that 
extremity of sophistry, and that exaggeration of false virtue 
which causes a man to despise all his good impulses. Madame 
Roland had been confined in the prison of the Abbey since the 
13th May. There are minds whose trials posterity contem- 
plates with more curiosity and interest than the fate of empires, 
since they concentrate in their situation, in their sensibility, in 
their grandeur, and in their fall, all the vicissitudes, all the 
catastrophes, all the glories, and all the misfortunes of their 
time. Such a mind was that of Madame Roland. In its 
expansion, in its illusions, in its martyrdom, in its temporal 
discouragements, and also in its immortal hopes, it personified 
in the depths of a prison the entire Revolution. Isolated from 
the rest of the world, torn from a father, a husband, and a 
daughter, she drowned in a sea of restrained tears the embers 
of a burning imagination, which clung like the flame to the 
perishing ruin. As far as the walls of a prison permitted their 
so doing, the jailors alleviated her captivity. There are per- 
sons who can only be persecuted at a distance, and whose 
beanty softens everything at its approach. They gave her, 

without permitting it to be known by the commissioners, a 
room cheered by the sunlight. Flowers also were brought to 
her. In the days of her prosperity she delighted to surround 
herself with them, as the most divine and cheapest of luxuries. 

They decked with thick and climbing plants the bars of her 
window, hoping, by hiding the iron gratings, to leave to her 
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eyes at least the illusions of liberty. They permitted her the 
society of some of her friends. They brought her books— 
mediums for those interviews which she loved to seek with 
the spirits of antiquity. Tranquil as to the fate of her hus- 
band, whom she knew to be concealed at Rouen amidst some 
friends ; tranquil as to the future of her daughter, whom her 
friend Bose, Director of the Garden of Plants, had confided to 
Madame Creusé de la Touche as to an adoptive mother; proud 
to suffer for liberty, happy to suffer for her friends, she expe- 
rienced a sort of voluptuous quieting of her sensations in the 
silence and solitude of bear prison. Nature has given a calm to 
the excess of misfortune, which, like a soft bed at the bottom 
of an abyss, lessens to the unfortunate the sensation of the fall. 
The certainty that he can fall no lower, the defying of men to 
push further their vengeance, and the internal enjoyment of 
his own courage, raise the patient to a sphere far above the 
horrors of death. 

These three sentiments at once sustained the courage of 
Madame Roland. They converted her sufferings into a glorious 
spectacle for herself, of which she was at once the drama, the 
heroine, and the spectator. She separated herself in thought 
from the world, from the times, from herself, and wished to 
live by anticipation entirely in posterity. Nothing modern, or 
Christian, bent her soul to resignation, or turned it towards 
Heaven. Her disgust for superstition had weakened even 
her faith in a present Deity and a certain immortality. Woman 
of antiquity in days of Christianity, her virtues were Roman, as 
were her opinions. For her the opinion of men was Providence ; 
heaven for her was posterity. Of all gods she only invoked 
the future. A sort of abstract and stoical sense of duty, which 
is its own judge and its own recompense, stood for her in lieu 
of hope, of consolation, and of religion. But her soul was so 
strong, and so pure, that this virtue, without remuneration, 
without display, sufticed to keep her erect amidst suffering, and 
firm before the scaffold. No longer able to act, she threw her- 
self back upon thought. She procured for herself, by the com- 
plicity of her keepers, some sheets of paper, a pen and ink. 
She wrote in fragments her private and public lite. Each day 
she concealed one of these pages from the vigilance of her 
guardians, and contided it to Bese; who carried it away under 
his coat, and hid it till better days. It seemed to Madame 
Roland that she had withdrawn from death a year of her lite, 
and held back from destruction what she considered the best 
part of herself, her memory. She intermingled in these pages, 
with the disorder and precipitation of a thought which has no 
to-morrow, the most feminine reveries of her infancy, the most 
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mournful preoccupations of her captivity. In the same book 
were seen the young girl in the upper room of the house, on the 
Quai des Orféries, aspiring after love and glory; and a few 
pages further on, the captive in her prison, separated from her 
daughter, her husband, and her friends, stripping of their 
leaves, one by one, all her tendernesses, all her hopes, and 
calmly awaiting the scenes of the scaffold. 

Nevertheless, although this book is addressed in appearance 
to posterity, one can perceive by certain signs of intelligence, 
that it is especially addressed to the mind “of some unknown 
confidant. Madame Roland hoped that after her death some 
friendly eye would decipher her soul, and rediscover more 
clearly in these pages the illusions, the sighs, and the revela- 
tions of her thoughts. These memoirs are, as it were, a whis- 
pered conversation of which the public does not catch the 
whole tenor. They have another interest besides; it is, as it 
were, a lost interview ; it is the adieu to life ofa mighty mind; 
at each word we fear that the executioner will interrupt the 
confidence we are receiving. One sees, as it were, the axe sus- 
pended over the writer, ready to sever at once the head and 
the thoughts. These employments of her captivity, in causing 
them to evaporate, softened the poignancy of her sorrows. 
Speech is vengeance—indignation which tinds vent is in a man- 
ner solaced. The captive also at intervals gives way to hope. 
For some hours she was actually set at liberty. Intoxicated 
with freedom she ran home to embrace her child, and look 
again on the domestic hearth. This liberty of a day was a 
snare of her persecutors. Satellites of the commune watched 
her joy to mingle it with poison; they waited for her on the 
staircase of her house. They did not allow her to toncl the 
door, to cross the threshold, to hear the voice of her child, to 
listen to the sobs of her ser rants ; they arrested her in spite of 
her entreaties, and cast her at the moment of her escape from 
another prison into that of Saint Pelagie, that den of vice, 
filled with prostitutes, the sweepings of all the streets of Paris. 
They wished to degrade her by the contact, and punish her 
through her modesty. She was foreed to live with these fallen 
women, and their manners, their speech, their moral eee 
offended her eyes, her ears, and her native purity. She was 
ready to accept death—they condemned her to infamy. Finally 
the compassion of her jailors freed her from these pollutions ; 
they gave her a room, a bed, and a table to herself; here she 
recommenced her memoirs, she saw again her friends Bose 
and Champagneux. The cowardly Lanthenes, the assiduous 
frequenter of her house during her days of power, the ungrate- 
ful Pache who had been raised to rank by her and her hus- 
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band, sat the one at the head of the mountain the other at the 
head of the commune; they affected to forget her. The absent 
Danton turned from her his eyes. Robespierre dared not rescue 
her head from the people. Still the former friendship which 
had subsisted between him and Madame Roland gave the cap- 
tive a moment of hope, and almost of weakness. She was ill 
in the infirmary of the prison; a doctor who declared himself 
the friend of Robespierre came to visit her; he spoke to her of 
Robespierre ; “ Robespierre,” said she, “ I have long known and 
esteemed, I thought him a sincere and ardent friend of liberty, 
I now fear that he only loves power and perhaps vengeance ; 
I believe him easy to prejudice, susceptible of being excited by 

assion, slow to reconsider his judgments, and too quick to be- 
aie those guilty who do not share his opinions. I have seen 
much of him; ask him to place his hand on his heart, and tell 
you if he thinks illof me.” This conversation suggested to her 
the idea of writing to Robespierre ; she yielded to it and wrote. 
‘“‘ Robespierre,” said she, in this letter, which is at once pathetic 
and provocative, “I am about to try you. I repeat to you 
what I have said of you to the friend who will hand you this 
note. I will not entreat you, you can well conceive it. I 
have never asked anything from any one, and it is not from the 
depths of a prison that I would address a supplication to the 
man who has the power to open it for me. Prayer is made for 
the guilty and for slaves. Innocence rests on testimony, and it 
suffices ; complaint even does not accord with my feelings. I 
know how to suffer; I know also that at the birth of Republics 
revolutions take for their victims those who have brought them 
about. ‘This is their fate—History is their avenger! But by 
what singular combination am I, a woman, exposed to the storms 
which ordinarily fall only upon the grand actors in revolutions? 
Robespierre, I defy you to believe that Roland was not an 
honest man. You know him. He has the roughness of virtue 
as Cato had its asperity. Disgusted with affairs, irritated by 
persecution, borne down with toil and by years, he only wished 
to sigh out his career in some unknown retreat, and by hiding 
himself in silence, save the age from the commission of a crime. 
The pretence that I am his accomplice would be amusing were 
it not atrocious. Whence then comes this animosity to me, who 
have never done harm to any one, and do not even know how to 
wish it to those who have injured me? Brought up in retire- 
ment, educated through serious studies which have deve- 
loped in me some strength of character, devoted to simple 
tastes, an enthusiast of the Revolution, disqualified for busi- 
ness by my sex, but ardently interesting myself in it, I 
despised the first calumnies which were launched against me ; I 
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considered them as the necessary tributes paid to envy by a 
situation which the masses had the weakness to regard as one 
of elevation, and to which I greatly preferred the quiet station 
in which I had passed so many happy days. Notwithstanding 
all this I am now five months a prisoner, torn from the arms ot 
my young daughter who can ao longer rest on the bosom which 
nursed her, far from all that is dear to me, a prey to the invec- 
tives of a deceived people, hearing under my window, the sen- 
tinels who guard me conversing concerning my approaching 
execution, reading the disgusting libels heaped upon me by 
writers who have never seen me. I have said nothing, asked 
nothing ; I have wearied no one with my reclamations, proud 
to measure myself with misfortune and trample it under my 
feet. Robespierre, it is not to excite in you a pity to which I 
am superior, and which might even offend me, that I lay before 
you this moderate picture of my situation. It is only for your 
instruction. Fortune is fickle, the favor of the people equally 
so. Look at the fate of all who excited, pleased, and governed 
the people from the time of Vitellius to that of Czesar, and from 
that of Hippon, demagogue of Syracuse, till the days of Pari- 
sian orators. Marius and Sylla proscribed thousands of the 
equestrian order, a great number of senators, and a crowd of 
unfortunates. Have they been able to strangle history, which 
devoted their memories to execration, and did they taste of 
true happiness? Whatever the fate which is in store for me, I 
shall be able to undergo it in a manner worthy of me, or anti- 
cipate it if itsuitsme. After the horrors of persecution ought I 
also to suffer those of martyrdom? Speak! it is always some- 
thing to know one’s fate, and with a soul like mine one is capa- 
ble of looking it in the face. If you wish to be just, and you 
read it ea ene my letter will not be unnseful to you, and 
in that event it will also be useful to my country. In any 
event I know it, and, Robespierre, you cannot help feeling it, 
whoever has known me cannot persecute me without remorse.” 

Under the apparent stoicism of this letter one hears never- 
theless a mute appeal to pity. At least it was the opening of 
a door to reconciliation. A favorable reply from Robespierre 
would have placed her under a sense of obligation to the man 
who pursued and sent to death those whom she adored. To 
lose life itself appeared to her more honorable and more pleas- 
ing than to owe it to Robespierre. The letter written, she tore 
it; she preserved, however, some portions of it, as the traces 
of a thought of personal safety sacrificed to her dignity as the 
female leader of a great party, and to her sentiments as a wife 
andasafriend. It was not necessary for Robespierre to decide 
between remorse and the loss of popularity. On her trial she 
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was reproached with being the wife of Roland and the friend 
of his associates. She avowed these charges as a source of 
glory to herself, and heard her condemnation as one who in it 
found a title to immortality. The day of her execution many 
carts full of victims rolled to the scaffold. As she mounted the 
steps she bowed her head towards the statue of Liberty and 
exclaimed, “Oh Liberty! Liberty!” The executioner seized 
her and her head rolled in the basket, and her body, object of so 
much chaste devotion, was cast into the ditches of Clamart. 

Roland, the modern stoic, could not survive the fate of his 
wife. Like Brutus, when Rome was lost, he fell upon his own 
sword. She had selected him from a hundred others when he 
had passed the prime of life. She had urged him forward, and 
converted the dull plodding subordinate into the dignified 
minister, the adviser of kings. Her fate was a natural, a neces- 
sary sequence to her life ; she had scorned to avail herself of the 
privileged obscurity of her sex, had insisted on taking her place 
amongst heroes, and enjoyed the crown of martyrdom, the 
reward and luxury of heroes. She would have been disappointed 
had she not attained it. She attained it and died happy. e- 
quiescat in pace ! 





WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE MORMONS ? 


Tuts question involves a problem second to none in the inte- 
rior affairs of our country when considered with regard to 
existing difficulties and in its important bearing on our future 
history. 

We do not propose in this brief article to enter into minute 
details of the past history of the Mormons, or into all the present 
difficulties connected with the Mormon question. The facts in 
the main are so well understood—we might almost say felt— 
by every class of our citizens, and in every section of the coun- 
try, that as an argument such details would be supererogatory. 
There is scarcely a man or a woman in the United States, how- 
ever ignorant some may be of other matters of interior policy, 
that does not know there is a deep-seated ulcer in the body 
politic on this American continent, festering and spreading in 
a lamentable manner, which it is necessary to cure or remove. 
The history of fanaticism in all ages, and the history of this 
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peculiar people especially, show that persecution or violent 
measures short of extermination cannot eradicate such an evil, 
but would rather tend to increase it. Nor is it probable in the 
least degree that temporary expedients can do any good. The 
application of military coercion is like a blister to a sore, it will 
irritate and inflame, but not enre; and the emollients of con- 
cessions and kindness my soothe for a time, but the scrofula of 
Mormonism is irradicable by any such means. It will break 
out again and again till the whole body becomes deformed and 
disgusting. Your political doctors and your military doctors 
are of no use. Quackery cannot touch the disease, and the 
ordinary means in practice cannot reach it. If then it cannot 
be cured, and it be spreading over the body, what shall be 
done? What only can be done but to amputate? Out it off, 
cut it off—remove it from our sight. 

This, then, leads us to the question, how can this be done? 
or is it possible to do it at all? We have heard of several 
remedial schemes or projects. And the Mormons have at dif- 
ferent times, through certain of their agents and through little 
outgivings of some of their chiefs, entered into the question of 
leaving tle United States under certain contingent circuinstances. 
At one time Central America was spoken of as a possible future 
home of this strange people, and we believe Col. H. L. Kinney 
and others made some efforts at negotiation, at another time 
Sonora and Lower California, and again the Sandwich Islands. 
No serious efforts, however, were made, nor did the Mormons 
enter heartily into any project or negotiation. The time of 
their extremity had not come, and no feasible practical plan 
had been matured by them, or had been laid before them for 
their acceptance. It is fortunate, perhaps, this was so, for had 
the Mormons removed to any of the places named, it would 
have been but a removal of the evil from us for a time, or but 
to a limited extent, except perhaps as to the Sandwich Islands, 
Still there would be difficulties for the government of the 
United States in the way of permitting or facilitating their 
removal to these islands. The government of the Sandwich 
Islands, though native, is a regularly established’ government, 
and so recognised by the nations of the world. It would, un- 
doubtedly, under a just apprehension of the consequences of 
such a movement to its existence or to its sovereignty over any 
island of the group where a settlement might be “made, protest 
against it, and appeal to the United States and other powers, 
as other feeble states have done against the fillibusters, for pre- 
vention and protection. Serious complications and difficulties 
would be the consequence. So it might be said also of a re- 
moval to any part of Mexico or Central America. Besides, the 
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evil would be too near us, and in a part of the world that may 
probably become a part of the United States. We could not, 
therefore, favor the removal of the Mormons to any of these 
named parts of the world. 

Of all the projects spoken of, one has been recently projected 
which appears entirely unobjectionable in any of these points 
of view, and which has many other features to recommend it, 
and which, we are assured, is acceptable to the Mormons, pro- 
vided they can acquire the means and facilities to carry it out. 

The plan is to remove to an island in the Pacific Ocean, 
where there are but few native inhabitants, which does not 
belong to any civilized power, on which are no colonies or con- 
stituted government, and which abounds in valuable natural 
productions, has a rich soil, and is large enough for an exten- 
sive community. This island has been sufficiently explored, 
and some of its harbors surveyed for the express purpose of 
treating with the Mormons and with the United States Govern- 
ment on the subject. The Mormon chiefs having been made 
acquainted with the nature of the island, and al! the circum- 
stances connected with its independent position and geogra- 
phical location, have received the information and proposition 
with much favor. The only question with them appears to be 
how they may reach and establish themselves on this island. 
They have not the means, and cannot possibly acquire sufficient 
means for such a gigantic undertaking, unless they could sell their 
property in Utah; private individuals would not buy their pro- 
verty while they remained in Utah; and they cannot remove from 

Jtah until they acquire means by the sale of their property. 
This is the dilemma in which the Mormons find themselves, what- 
ever may be their disposition to remove. Under these cireum- 
stances, will not the Government of the United States—will not 
Congress——have the wisdom and foresight, and, indeed, have 
the economy, to avail itself of such a favorable opportunity, 
buy ont the Mormons—buy their bona fide property—for what 
it is worth, at fuir valuation, and thus give them the means to 
leave the American continent? And it is but just, if this 
deluded people desire to go, that we should pay them for 
their improvements. The United States Government can- 
not wish to avail itself of the misfortunes or fanaticism of 
this people, to use their property, to take their improve- 
ments, without a compensation, even could or would the Mor- 
mons voluntarily abandon it. But, as we said above, they 
have not the means to go, unless the Government buy their 
improvements. Will Government do it? If it act agreeably 
to the universal will of the American people it will do it, and 
that promptly, as soon as Congress meet. It is no party ques- 
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tion, and cannot be made one; and the voice of the whole 
country would exclaim, “ Let it be done,” ‘ Let us get rid of 
such a great evil, such a costly evil, in so easy a manner, and 
at such a small cost.” 

Extraordinary as the project may appear at the first view of 
it, and gigantic as may be the undertaking to remove sixty or 
seventy thousand people to a new home, thousands of miles 
across the ocean, it is a feasible and a practicable one, and has 
been well calculated in all its bearings. Though the matter 
has not been made publie, the parties who started it have been 
for a long time preparing for this stroke of humane and patri- 
otic policy. They are not politicians or lobby speculators, but 
highly respectable merchants and shipowners. The project 
will be fully matured in the course of a few months, and then 
the Government will be called upon to consider it. The 
national gratitude will be due to the projectors; they will be 
the instruments of removing from our Christian country, and 
from civilized communities, a plague-spot which is disgusting, 
an evil which is costing millions a year, and which would 
cost an incredible sum to keep it in check, and of doing all 
this in a humane and honorable manner, without giving a 


shock to the principles of our Constitution or the freedom of our 
institutions. 


APPLETON’S EDITION OF ABRIDGED CONGRES- 
SIONAL REPORTS. 


Tux eleventh volume of this great national work, a work which 
puts it in the powerof all, at a comparatively moderate expense, 
to possess the original speeches of the great men of the nation 
on every subject that has occupied Congress froin 1789 to 1856, 
and which has been compiled with studied care from those Ame- 
rican “ blue books,” Gale's and Seaton’s Annals of Congress, 
Gale’s and Seaton’s Register of Debates, and the Official De- 
bates reported by J. C. Rives, has just reached as. 

This compilation, to which thelatter years of the Senator from 
Missouri were devoted, and which coming out in a posthumous 
form, hangs fresh garlands around his tomb, does credit to the 
enterprising publishers, who have already enriched at once 
themselves. and the public, by the splendid literary enterprises 


in which they have so constantly embarked. 
20 
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The first great subject under discussion in this volume, which 
commences with the month of March, 1830, is that of the right 
of Congress to make internal improvements, and was brought 
forward by the Buffalo and New Orleans road bill. The fact 
that it has now become a settled principle with all parties, that 
Congress cannot expend the public money on works which are 
the proper province of the States individually, does not dimi- 
nish the interest we feel in tracing the steps which brought 
about this conclusion. After a long debate a third reading was 
decided against, and the bill was killed. 

The question of the power of the bench to sustain its own 
dignity excited universal attention when tested by the trial, on 
impeachment, of Judge Peck of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a severe exercise of authority in condemning 
Luke E. Lawless, a lawyer of note, to imprisonment and sus- 
pension from practising before his court for eighteen months, 
for having written a comment on an article published by the 
Judge in a St. Louis paper to sustain the views which he had 
expressed in a decision of some six months previous. 

The trial commenced on the 20th day of December, 1830: 
When the Senate having resolved itself into a Court of Im- 
a the House of Representatives, preceded by the 

anagers, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. McDuffie, Judge Spencer, 
Mr. Storrs, and Mr. Wickliffe, came into the Senate Chamber 
in a body, and having takeri the seats prepared for them, Mr. 
Buchanan rose and said that the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives were now prepared to proceed in this 
trial. Mr. Meredith, one of the counsel for the respondent, 
desired that the witnesses summoned in his behalf might be 
called. The marshal accordingly called over their names, some 
of them did not answer. Mr. Meredith observed that three of 
the material witnesses for the respondent were not present, we 
are, said he, notwithstanding, ready to go to trial. Mr. McDuffie 
then rose andopened the case as follows: “That in opening this 
case he should endeavor to reduce to the narrowest limits the 
preliminary view which he proposed to take of the principles 
upon which he should invoke the judgment of this Senerkblc 
court on the charge set forth in the articles of impeachment 
against the respondent now on his trial. It was unnecessary 
for him to attract the special attention of the court*by any 
exposition of the importance of the case. Every member of 
this honorable court must be aware of its great importance to 
the respondent himself and to the country at large. He asked 
that patient attention in the consideration of the case which 
was indispensable.” He then proceeded to lay down the law on 
the subject ofcontempt. “ Whatever view the court might take 
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of the powers of the Judge, he maintained that no contempt 
had been committed. The Common Law of England was 
utterly unknown to the judicial tribunals of the United States. 
Upon what principle, he demanded, could it be contended that 
the English Common Law as such had any force in this coun- 
try? Were it not that it had been partly adopted in some of 
the States by legislative enactments ; had we not been educated 
in its principles, would it occur to any human being in this 
country that it had any existence here? It was utterly absurd 
to say that the common law was in force in the courts of the 
United States. He granted that, as respected many of our laws 
and acts of Congress, especially those which provided for the 
organization of our courts, they were expounded according to 
the principles and rules of the common law. When our courts 
were called upon to decide cases they must have rules of pro- 
ceeding and action, and he agreed that for these they had 
wisely and properly resorted to the common law. But with 
regard to crimes and punishments, the principles of the common 
law had no force in our tribunals. 

“He was aware, it might be said, that it was necessary for the 
courts to adopt some principle which would authorise them to 
maintain their jurisdiction by punishing for contempts com- 
mitted in and against it. But the power of punishing for con- 
tempt was a high criminal power; and although it had been 
exercised by Courts of Chancery as well as law, it was of all 
others the most dangerous that could be enforced. He main- 
tained that the power could not legally or constitutionally be 
exercised so as to disfranchise a citizen, or to deprive him of 
his liberty and means of existence. The correct principle ihea 
was this :—The courts of the United States had no power to 
punish for contempt further than their own preservation re- 
quired. Certain powers, however, had been imperceptibly 
introduced here from the common law courts of England, and 
judges and lawyers had been thus imbued with certain princi- 
ples which were utterly incompatible with liberty. What 
was the case of the respondent? He was not in court, he was 
not in the actual administration of justice, when the publica- 
tion of Mr. Lawless was made. He claimed the power of 
protecting his sacred person, like the King of England, from 
all scrutiny. The judgment of the court had been rendered 
six months before the publication. The decree had been 
entered. There was an end to the judicial functions of the 
judge as to that case. But some four or five months after 
judgment rendered, Judge Peck, from some motive, no doubt 
having reference to the public interest, thought proper to come 
out and publish an extra-judicial opinion in the newspapers, a 
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labored argument prepared after his judicial functions had 
ceased, to make such an impression upon the land claimants 
in Missouri as should correspond with his own. And it was 
this extra-judicial opinion which he sought to protect from all 
scrutiny, b yy the principles of the common law, upon the prin- 
ciple th: at the king could do no wrong, and thi at the judge was 
as the representative of the king, administering his pneticn 
equally exempt from responsibility. The publication | yy Mr, 
Lawless of ‘A Citizen,’ for which his majesty Judge Peck 
had imprisoned, suspended, and disfranchised the author, was 
a respectful and harmless publication. According to Holt, it 
is held in England that a judicial opinion is a fair subject of 
discussion, provided no bad or corrupt motives be ascribed to 
the judge. A wise man of antiquity upon being asked what 
was the best form of government, justified the character which 
he had received by the answer, That that was the best in which 
an injury done to a single citizen was felt as an injury done to 
the whole community. There was not a man in the country 
that ought not to make the injury done to Luke E, Lawless his 
own. We were told that he was an Irishman. He deserved 
infinite credit when ordered to prison for the moderation which 
he exhibited, for not dragging the tyrant, as Virginius had 
dragged the tyrant Appius from the throne. As God was his 
judge, he believed that if the case of Mr. Lawless had been 
his—if he had been ordered to prison, and his family deprived 
of the means of subsistence, he should have dragged him from 
his seat on the bench. He had his whole life lived in abhorrence 
of despotism in every shape, whether in a judge or o over- 
seer of slaves, and he considered that this petty judge had 
been guilty of tyrannical conduct which would have di isgraced 
a slave-driver.” Mr. Wirt, in his speech for the defence said, 
‘Did the honorable manager ee the persecution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh by Sir Edward Coke? Did he remember the 
spirit in which that persecution had been conducted? Did 
he recollect that Sir Edward Coke stigmatized that gallant 
soldier as a ‘spider of hell? Let me ask the honorable mana- 
ger which character he would rather bear with posterity—that 
of Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Edward Coke? He had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the honorable manager; 
he well knew that unkindness and barbarity were far removed 
from his heart. What, then, but some unaccountable prejudice 
could have induced these remarks? They have gone to the 
world. It would be a long time before this trial would go be- 
fore the world to correct the i impressions which the representa- 
tions of honorable managers had made. He had therefore 
been apxious to show that the respondent was not the judicial 
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monster that he was charged with being; that he had not vio- 
lated the liberty of the press; that he had not attempted to 
buy off this impeachment ; that he was amiable, patient, and 
forbearing, both as a man and a judge, and that the epithets 
applied to him had been the effect of prejudice, of he ated and 
yerverted imaginations, having no foundation in fact.” 

Mr. Wirt occupied four hours in concluding his speech for 
the respondent. Wit, sarcasm, searching argument, and im- 
pressive eloquence poured forth in streams, riveted the attention 
and elicited the admiration of a crowded Senate-room and 
crowded galleries during that long space of time. “ Whatever 
might be the fate of the respondent,” said the graceful orator, 
in sul bdued and almost exh: a tones, * whether convicted or 
acquitted, he should always be proud to take him by the hand 
as that noblest of God’s works, an honest man, and to call him 
his friend.” 

January 31st. The Vice-President, in an audible voice, put 
the following question to each of the Senators, in alphabetical 
order: “Mr. Senator, what say you, Is James H. Peck, Judge 
of the District Court of Missouri, euilty or not guilty of the 
high misdemeanor charged in the ‘article of impeé eachment ex- 


hibited against him by the House of Representatives?” Each 
Senator rose from his seat as the que stion w ee tie and 


answered as follows: Guilty-—- Barnard, Brown, Clayton, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, H: ayne, Isedell, Kane, King, 
Livingston, McKinl ey, P oindexter, Robbins, § Sanford, Smith of 
Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, Troup, Tyler, Woodbury, 
—21. Not Guilty—Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chas se, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Grundy, “Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marks, 
Naudair, Nob le, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Spragne, Tazewell, 
Webster, White, W illey,— 22, Mr. Benton and Mr, Robinson 
were excused from voting. Mr. Bibb, Mr. Chambers, and Mr. 
Rowan were absent. The Vice-President again rose, and ob- 
served, “Senators! Twenty-one Seuators havi ing voted that the 
respondent is guilty, and twenty-two that he is not guilty, and 
two-thirds of the Senate not having voted fur his conviction, it 
becomes the duty of the chair to pronounce that James H. 
Peck, the Judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Missouri, stands acquitted of the charge exhibited 
against him by the House of Representatives.” The Vice-Pre- 
sident then directed the Marshal to adjourn the Court of Im- 
peachment, and it was acc rdingly eqjpurped sine die. Such 
was the great impeachment of 183( which drew out an exhi- 
bition of ti ule mnt, and made a sensation similar to that produced 
by the trial of Warren ee in England, and which ended 
as all such exhibitions do, in merging the importance of the 
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event in the admiration excited by the splendid declamation of 
the advocates on both sides. 


“ Parturiunt montes nasciturque ridiculus mus.” 


Following on this curious investigation comes the never-to- 
be- forgotten discussion as to the renewal of the charter of the 
United States Bank. On the 2nd of February Mr. Benton, 
in pursuance of notice given on the previous day, rose and 
asked leave to introduce the following resolution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that the 
charter of the Bank of the United States ought not to be re- 
newed. 

Mr. Benton commenced his speech in support of the appli- 
cation for the leave he was about to ask, with a justification of 
himself for bringing forward the question of rene »wal at this 
time, when the charter had still five years to run; and bot- 
tomed his vindication chiefly on the right he possessed, and 
the necessity he was under, to answer certain reports of one of 
the committees of the Senate, made in opposition to certain 
resolutions relative to the bank, which he had submitted to the 
Senate at former sessions, and which reports he had not an 
opportunity of answering. He said it had been his fortune or 
chance, some three vears ago, to submit a resolution in relation 
to the undrawn balances of public money in the hands of the 
bank, and to accompany it by some poor remarks of unfavorable 
implication to the future existence of that institution. “My 
resolution,” said Mr. Benton, “ was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, who made a report decidedly adverse to all my 
views, and eminently favorable to the bank, both as a present 
and future institution. This report came in on the 13th of 
May, just fourteen days before the conclusion of a six months’ 
session, when all was hurry and precipitation to terminate the 
business on hand. The report was therefore laid upon the table 
unanswered, but was printed by order of the Senate, and that 
in extra numbers, and widely diffused over the country by 
means of the newspaper press. At the commencement of the 
next session, it being irregular to call for the consideration of 
the past report, I was under the necessity to begin anew, and 
accordingly submitted my resolution a second time, and that 
quite early in the session—say on the Ist day of January. It 
was my w ish and request that this resolution might be dis- 
cussed in the Senate, but the sentiment of the majority was 
different, and a second reference of it was made to the Finance 
Committee. A second report of the same purport with the 
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first was a matter of course; but what did not seem to me to 
be a matter of course was this: that this second report should 
not come in until the 20th day of February, just fourteen days 
again before the end of the session, for it was then the short 
session, and the Senate as much pinched as before for time to 
finish the business on hand, no answer could be made to it; 
but the report was printed with the former report appended to 
it; and thus united, like the Siamese twins, and with the appa- 
rent but not real sanction of the Senate, they went forth together 
to make the tour of the Union in the columns of the newspaper 
press. Thus I was a second time out of court, a second time 
nonsuited for want of a replication, when there was no time to 
file one. I had intended to begin de novo, and for the third 
time, at the opening of the ensuing session, but happily was 
anticipated and prevented by the annual message of the new 
President (General Jackson), which brought this question of 
renewing the bank charter directly before Congress.” Some 
fifty pages of the work are taken up with the debates on the 
bank. There are fought over again, with unabated interest, 
those battles which settled for ever the question of a n: tional 
bank, and made the name of Jackson stand forth as that of the 
most honorable, discerning, and patriotic of our Presidents, 
Washington not excepted. Our limits do not admit of repro- 
ducing more of this interesting, because truthful, history of our 
country—a history which, when contrasted with the elaborate 
attempts of others, proves the force of the saying, “ Truth 
needs no ornament; what she borrows from the pencil is only 
a deformity.” If our colleges would, as they should, make the 
history of our own country part of their regular course, they 

could have no more instructive and comprehensive text-book 
than the volumes of Mr. Benton. We need hardly observe that 
no library can be complete without them. No man can have 
any pretension to the character of a statesman or well-informed 
gentleman who has not studied them, or the sources from which 
they are taken. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


BY HORACE DRESSER. 


Constitution of the United States, adopted by the Congress 
of the States, Sept. 13, 1788. 

Bill amending the Slave-trade Laws, introduced in the 
Senate of the United States, January 13, 1859, entitled 
An Act in addition to the Acts which prohibit the Slave 
Trade. 

Concurrent Resolutions passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, April 18, 1859, on Slavery and the 
Slave Trade. 


Tue signers of the Declaration of Independence enunciated 
certain great truths in that memorable instrument, which it 
may be well to notice, by way of introduction to the present 
inquiry. In that great State paper they assert in general lan- 
guage, in a cosmopolitan sense, that man is the possessor of 


certain rights, among which they enumerate, first, the right to 
life ; second, the right to liberty; third, the right to pursne 
happiness ; and all these as a creature of God, and not merely 
as a citizen of the State. They very justly and properly, and 
in accordance with the truest and highest moral and _ political 
philosophy, declare that he may not alienate these riglits, these 
endowments of the Creator ; rights superior to and infinitely 
above all rights of property, corporeal or incorporeal ; rights 
related to that which constitutes his essential being, de -pending 
not on tenements or hereditaments tangible or intangible, and 
incapable of valuation or appraisement. Their equation is the 
aliquid immensum infinitumgque. Vast as they are, and beyond 
the power of alienation, they may be weakened; they may be 
lessened ; they may be forfeited by reason of the arrangements 
f society and the ordinances of government. These rights are 
gifts of God to man. In a st ite of nature he may exercise 
them freely, and is accountable only to the Great Giver for the 
manner of their exercise. He has legislated for man in this 
behalf, and the code which He has established comes to instruct 
and direct him, written upon the fleshly tables of the heart, and 
is older than Moses’ Law, which is but its transcript, engraved 
upon that legislator’s tables of stone. But the moral law has 
ever been violated. Thongh its penalties have ever been 
visited on the offender by the judgments of the court of con- 
science, which holds perpetual session in the inner temple of 
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his being, and though sorrowfully he hath learned that the way 
of the transgressor is hard, there has always been a necessity 
for the dynamics of human government to guard and protect 
and secure these rights. Hence the origin of governments 
among men. Wisely, therefore, did the subseribers of the 
great proclamation appeal to the potent, underlying principle 
of all just government, viz., the security of these rights. 

Great Britain, as a nation, in the exercise of the functions of 
government over her colonial subjects in America, had ceased 
to respect these superior rights of man as such, and had com- 
menced to trespass upon those inferior or lesser ones which 
belonged to him as a citizen. These latter, the rights of the 
citizen, though not specially set forth in terms and by name, in 
their great pronunciamento of 1776, may be seen to have 
entered as well into the motives of the men who proclaimed to 
the world the reasons for establishing a new government, as the 
former, the rights of the man, whether a citizen or an alien, not 
entitled to all the immunities of citizenship. Nothing is clearer 
than that this declaration is the exponent of what the men of 
that time conceived to belong to all persons, all members of 
the State. It is a declaration of sentiments concerning what 
kind of government they intended to establish, if victorious in 
their warfare with the parent country, as well as an Act of 
Separation from it. It contains nothing specific, however, in 
respect to the particular mode or system of administration. As 
subsequent events have shown, they did not so much care to 
change the laws and customs concerning person and property, 
under which they had lived, as they cared to cast off allegiance 
to the crown, and create a new order of things founded on the 
principle of self-government. This is seen in the fact, that they 
continued to recognise the rules of the common law, and to 
consider them as much obligatory on the citizen of the new 
nation, as when a subj ject of the re ec ted power. They adopted 
its doctrines and followed its principles i in the administration of 
justive, scarcely ever refusing to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the courts of Westminster, and rare ‘ly modifying by enactments 
the course or method of their proceedings. The theories con- 
cerning the rights of man and of the citizen, as explained and 
illustrated by the English elementary law writers, came to be 
accredited and received notions and beliefs of judges and juris- 
consults of the day in all the colonies. To such an extent was 
there an adoption of the usages of the common law and the 
language and definitions of the English law literature, that it 
is now difficult to write or to speak of certain matters and 
things in our national Constitution, without reference to the 
English legal nomenclature. The word citizen, so important a 
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term in this inquiry, is without a definition or explan: ition in 
the Constitution. This shows that the framers of it used lan- 
guage well known and settled in that day, and derived from 
the books of British j jurisprudence. 

And ¢an it be for a moment credited, that the very rights 
for which the men of the Revolution so londly and righteously 
clamored, should have no place or provision in their coming 
Constitution and laws? Is it possible that they should forget 
or negleet to secure for themselves all the immunities and pri- 
vileges of citizenship enjoyed by them before the dismember- 
ment, and ordain and establish a system of govermment and 
laws less regardful and protective of the rights of man and the 
citizen than that to whose authority they would no longer be 
subject? To these interrogatories all sensible men will give 
their negative answers. If not warranted to answer them thus, 
then, indeed, is the document worthy of the charge, irreve- 
rently and, no doubt, thoughtlessly brought against it, namely, 
of being, in some of its truest averments sand profoundest phi- 
losophies, a mere rhetorical flourish? And, moreover, if it do 
not abnegate all idea of disregard for the existing rights and 
antecedents of the _people of the colonies, then, indeed, was a 
war of seven years’ duration only a flourish of trumpets in the 
ear of royalty, and our fathers’ solemn appeal to Heaven for 
the righteousness of their act only a mere mockery ! 

It may be well to inquire in this place what rights belonged 
to a person under the royal rule; what rights he exercised as a 
subject of Great Britain in the hour of the dissolution of the 
colonial ties? They certainly could not be less in extent or 
poorer in quality than before the severance of the ligament 
which bound the colonists to the throne. By the law of nations 
they would have been entitled to retain and enjoy their reli- 
gion, their laws, their usages, their customs, in public and pri- 

vate affairs, had they become conquered provinces and the 
subjects of some other pow er than that to which they just before 
belonged. Stronger and juster, indeed, ought to be their claim 
to the enjoyment and exercise of all their usual and accustomed 
rights, when they are, in a certain sense, both the conquerors 
and the conquered! Nature’s first law, self-protection, that 
truly higher law which is the voice of God, had prompted the 
movement, and they were freemen; free in fact, in the use of 
what things, and in the oceupancy and possession of what places 
they before had. The transition from the rule of another to 
self-government, though an epoch in the history of men and an 
event which will never be forgotten, did not necessarily upturn 
the foundations of the social fabric, nor destroy the nature and 
relations of things, nor obliterate the distinctions between right 
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and wrong, nor change the ideas of men in matters of taste and 
religion. The common rights of man and the citizen remained 
the same. The mantle of rights which enfolded the colonist, 
continued to be his ace ustomed costume when he absolved alle- 
giance to the potentate of the Isles. Foreign rule only was cast 
aside. Domestic usage, in the main, was allowed its current. 
All this was in accordance with that law which always per- 
mitted the inhabitants of the subjugated territory to hold their 
houses, their lands, their wives, their children, and whatsoever 
pertained to their social and political economy. 

It cannot need argument to show, nor authorities from the 
books to establish the fact thet the people inhabiting the colo- 
nies, which became the States of the confederacy, constituting 
the new government which adopted the name and style of the 
United States of America, were legitimate citizens of the realm 
of Great Britain, wh » exercised, and to whom belonged, in their 
colonial capacity, th» rights, privileges, and immunities follow- 
ing, viz: (1) to ‘have and to hold lands, (2) houses, (3) wives 
(4) children, (5) slaves, (6) servants, (7) wards, and so forth, to 
the end of the great catalogue of English usages and customs, 
the last and greatest of which we choose to spe cify here, being the 
right to e njoy his chosen re ne Such citizen ,then, accordi ing to 
his exercise of these rights, became a landholk fase , a householder, 
a slaveholder, &e. It is easy to see that the exercise of these 
rights at once created the relation of husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and slave, &c., which relations were civil 
relations, and begat corresponding obligations and duties in the 
citizen. These relations varied in respect to inherence and 
continuance. The landholder might alienate his land, the 
slaveholder his slave, the wifeholder his wife, never, except for 
cause by decree of a legal tribunal. They were all known and 
established relations in society and regulated by law. The 
citizens of the colonies all owed allegiance to the general home 
government, and their citizenship was sheltered by its shield 
wherever they went. The inhabitant of the colony of the Old 
Dominion was no less a citizen while absent from honie on his 
travels in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. He carried with 
him there all the rights conferred on him by the British Con- 
stitution. He could hold land there because landholding was 
a right belonging to the citizen, under the rule of the general 
government, ‘and which the loe al colonial legislature had no 
power to weaken or take away from him. On the same prin- 
ciple he was allowed to hold there his slave; he might take 
with him and hold there his wife, he might take with him and 
hold there his child during the minority; in short, what the 
Constitution of the English people permitted him to enjoy in 
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one colony he might enjoy in all the others. Who will gainsay 
these statements ? Are they not warranted by the records and 
chronicles of colonial transactions, and the social intercourse of 
the men of ante-revolutionary times ? 

To colonial condition sneceeded State independence, State 
sovereignty, and State government. This was a pivotal period, 
After the people had established self-rule in their respective 
States, all became citizens with the same rights and privileges 
of citizenship which belonged to them be fore the new order of 
things; and unless abridged by the legislation of the States in 
which they were inhabitants and lawmakers, those rights and 
privileges continued on as in the beginning. It is safe to say, 
that all those rights above enumerated, and which they enjoyed 
while subjects of the divorced dynasty, remained in use by 
them, in common, and the same ‘in all the States, all through 
the period of the confederation down to the adoption of the ex- 
isting Constitution. During all that period there was a general 
citizenship. It allowed men in all the States alike, to be land- 
holders, ded reholders, and wifeholders ; to be believers in Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, as they might chodes ; to be such in full 
freedom, while away from “home i in some other State. But at 
length the time arrived when all these States united under the 
general government, and put forth for its regulation a constitu- 
tion which became the American Magna Charta, framed and 
adopted in fraternal and friendly convention. Its grants were 
not the unwilling concessions of a feudal king, but of sovereign- 
ties composed of communities of men leagued in a h ily alli- 
ance for the common weal and general welfare. It is the great 
deed of the a rights and privileges. It recognises a 
federal, national, r American citizenship, independent of any 
like creation by Stete legislatures or constitutions. It allowsa 
federal citizen, or a person owing allegiance to the government 
of the United States, in whatsoever State he may dwell, all the 
rights and privileges which have been above stated and sup- 
posed to belong to all persons not aliens. Let the enumeration 
be repeated and the constitution be scrutinized to see whether 
there may not be found in its embrace, the right and privilege 
to have and to hold lands, houses, wife, child, servants, slaves, 
wards, apprentices, ete., whensoever and wheresoever, in the 
national domain, in spite of any State legislation. 

The warrant for such holding may be found in the folds of 
that parchment, written thus: “ The citizens of eac hs St tat shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens [of the 
United States} in the several States.” This is the hal: ndum et 
tenendum clause of the deed of American citizenship ; and 
what bench of judges, or what assemblage of legislators, in the 
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States, has any power or authority, with this provision meeting 
them in the face, to direct that a man may not, being a federal 
citizen, buy and hold land, if able to pay for it, in any State 
where lie may choose to buy and hold it? And so of a slave, 
so long as such right inheres in the federal citizen! The bench 
and the legislatures are, indeed, powerless in that behalf, and 
so must continue to be till the Constitution is amended or 
destroved, Let there be no mistake; is the passage quoted, 
susce »ptib le of any other sensible construction? Such a view 
of it harmonizes with the history of its formation, and the ante- 
cedents and customs of the men who made it, and with the 
usages ,of the times of its adoption. The contrary view in- 
volves it in mazes of difficulty at every step taken in its con- 
struction. 

In illustration, let us see how the learned judge, who decided 
the case of the Lemmon slaves before him, on /labeas Corpus, 
labors and toils in the meshes of false premises, and to what 
absurdities he is driven to sustain his position. He says: “ It 
would be absurd to say that while in the sister State he is enti- 
tled to all the privileges secured to citizens by the laws of all 
the several States or even of his own State; for that would be 
to confound all territorial limits and give to the States not only 
an entire community, but a perfect confusion of laws.” True, 
indeed: an absurdity which it is well to avoid, for the passage 
in the Constitution can receive no such version. But let the 
judge speak again, and give what he conceives to be the true 
meaning. He says: “I have always understood that provision 
of the Constitution to mean that a citizen who was absent from 
his own State, and in some other State, was entitled while 
there to all the privileges of citizens of that State.” This 
view involves just as great an absurdity as the other, and is 
quite as fallacious. Neither version w ill answer. 

If we go from our home in New York to Virginia, we carry 
with us the right to enjoy there only such privileges and immu- 
nities as belong to us in virtue of our citizenship under the 
general government, and which are conferred on us by the 
United States Constitution. We can have no claim upon the 
people of that State to enjoy any of their loca! privileges, except 
upon the principle of comity. Nor have we any claim upon 
them to permit us to use and enjoy, while there, any of the local 
privileges granted us by our own State, except upon the prin- 
ciple of comity. There is no such constitutional right, the local 
laws of the two States are in abeyance ; they apply « only to their 
own citizens, they relate only to State citizenship. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to suppose that the clause under consideration, 
carries with it an authority to all persons who go into another 
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State, to exercise there, rights that do not belong to all citizens 
alike—such common exercise alone belongs to the federal citi- 
zen. Take what the learned judge has called above the absurd 
view: we go to Virginia; while there we are clothed with all 
privileges and immunities belonging to Virginians and of all the 
citizens of the other thirty States!) What a mass, what a moun- 
tain, what a pyramid of privilege, all of which we may exercise 
and enjoy, if we may know enough to do so, being ver rsed in the 
local laws of all the States! An absurdity ‘indeed! Take now 
what is said to be the correct view: Lemmon comes frora Vir- 
ginia to New York, panoplied with the rights of citizenship 
under the government of the United States, among which is 
the right to hold land, or slaves, &c., in any of the States. He 
is stopped here from the exercise of his right to hold hie slaves; 
they are subjected to a sort of confiscation and judicial con- 
demnation under the local laws and tribunals of the State ; and 
the judge justifies his acts in the premises under an interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States, which limits 
Lemmon to the enjoyment only of such rights as belong to New 
Yorkers by the local law! 

We will not shrink from what another has said in opposition 
to the above views, an objector more than respectable, a lumi- 
nary of the law. Speaking of the article in the Constitution, 
which we have quoted, he says, it “applies only to natural 
born and duly naturalized citizens, and it they remove from 
one State to another, they are entitled to the privileges 
that persons of the same description are entitled to in the 
State to which the removal is made, and to no other.” This 
statement is made by Chancellor Kent; he makes it, as it 
appears by reference to the whole section in which it is found, 
not so much from a careful examination and analysis by him- 
self, of the passage in the Constitution, as from certain dicta in 
a case cited by him, in which it was remarked that the privi- 
leges and immunities meant and intended in the clause which 
has been under consideration above, were limited to such rights 
only as, in their nature, are fundamental, as life and liberty, 
discarding the entire catalogue of rights which we have pre- 
sented in the course of our remarks. 

As an authority, the statement is certainly weakened in its 
force, since it rests, not so much on his own superior intelligence 
and proper examination of the question, as, it may be, on the 
loose and careless remarks of another. Let it be receiv ed, 
however, with all the weight which the fame of the author may 
give to it, still the question will recur, is there no such political 
fact, as a fixed, permanent, federal citizenship, contradistin- 
euished from State citizer nship, which may vary and fluctuate 
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according to loeal legislation and frequent change of constitu- 
tion. W) ho does not know that in some of the States , aliens are 
admitted to citizenship on terms quite different from those esta- 
blished by Congress? And besides, that in all the States the 
rights of ae itizen are in constant variation? That is to say, those 
rights which we have designated as the inferior or lesser rights. 

The construction put upon the passage by the learned Chan- 
cellor would, perhaps, answer, if there were no difference 
between Federal and State citizenship, if Federal and State 
citizenship embraced rights and privileges no more and no less 
in the one than in the other ; if they were identical ; if they 
were in no wise different in kind or quality. Such a view as 
that taken by him, would seem not to contribute to secure a 
more perfect union, nor ensure domestic tranquillity among the 
States, if at every State line the visitor abroad from his own 
State, must doff some of the rights that belong to him as a citi- 
zen of the United States. It would seem that in his limiting 
the meaning of the passage under review, to fundamental 
rights, such as life and liberty, those superior rights, belonging 
not to the citizen alone but to a man, that he supposed it to be 
simply a declaration of independence. With his interpretation 
of its meaning, it was an unnecessary article, because such 
rights obtained already, in all the States, in every citizen 
thereof. Itadded nothing to obligations already existing. But 
we forbear further to enlarge on this construction of the great 
passport passage of the United States Constitution. 

The system of slay ery in these United States, in its bearings 
upon ethical and political economy—in its aspects both moral 
and religious—and as a substantive, operative, social element, 
has of late years received considerable attention in Congress, 
in sare conventions, and, indeed, in ali the circles of society. 
In its legal and governmental, or constitutional relations, also, 
it has not been without careful observation by many statesmen ; 
but, strange as it may appear, no publicist ‘has given it more 
than a passing examination or imperfect analysis. Its relations 
in this government, however, are elemental, “fundamental, and 
demand a research too laborious and comprehens ive tor the 
brief performance of an essay or article. Its importance is 
wortliy of that time and talent which should be able to de- 
velop its nature and influences, and elaborate a volume. It 
may be well to look at its origin and territorial extent at the 
period when this prope’ yecame an independent nation, in 
order to discover to what curtailments it became subject, and 
to what limits reduced, if any, by the action of the new govern- 
ment, whether under the articles of confederation of 1778, or 
the constitution of 1787. 
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Since the earliest settlement of the country, slavery has never 
ceased to exist in some of its parts. The evidence meets our 
researches among the archives and parchments of the past, all 
along since the year 1620, when the first slave ship landed its 
cargo at Jamestown, in Virginia. Sooner or later slay ery 
spread all over the land, and became an institution, finding its 
way into almost all families, and securing a lasting lodgment 
in their midst, The North and the South alike contributed to 
its support and continuance. The African in his bonds worked 
the soil as well of New England as of the settlements of the 
South. We know not whose subjugating grasp was the greatest, 
nor whose treatment of the bondsman was most merciful and 
humane. We care not to inquire whether in the earlier days 
of its existence here under the proprietary or provincial Go- 
vernors, the slave was most cared for by the descendants of the 
courtly Cavaliers of the times of the First and Second Charles, 
or by the descendants of the uncouth Puritans of the period of 
the Protectorate of Cromwell during the Commonwealth ; 
since, in this inquiry, we are not in the exercise of a censorship 
in respect to the virtues or vices, the habits and domestic regu- 
lations, of either Royalist or Roundhead. We listen not with 
pleasure either to the “nasal twang of conventicle,” or the 
noisy tumult of the carousal. We have no aflinity for the feel- 
ings which lead to the enjoyments of either. 

On this continent the African race mainly has been brought 
under the yoke; and of all the tongues and tribes of earth 
which have found dwelling-place on ‘these shores, it alone is 
now prostrate, and wearing the shackles of bondage. But it is 
plain that the system has, by long usage, undergone many 
modifications, and its adaptations have kept pace with the com- 
mercial, agricultural, anc social wants and necessities of the 
times. In the South it is claimed that the treatmen‘ of the 
African, in the main, is so humane, and mingled with such 
measures of mercy, as to entitle the institution to the appella- 
tion of patriarchal, In the North it is claimed, that while the 
system lasted there, a high humanity generally held sway 
among men, and the professions and practices of Christianity 
mitigated his physical hardships and sufferings, and with ten- 
der affection bound up the wounds of his moral nature. W hat- 
ever may be their respective claims in this behalf, and whatever 
may be their comparative differences, if any, in matters of 
merciful usage and kindness, both have been, at some period, 
alike supporters of the system. We will not attempt to decide 
which section of the country is most to blame in the matter of 
the treatment of the slave. We are no apologists for either the 
one or the other. The one has peaceably abolished the system 
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for good cause, in its judgment; the other still retains it for 
equally good cause, no doubt, in its judgement. 

During the long march of years, for more than a century 
and a half, the use of slaves among all classes in the community 
was an established, instituted and unbroken custom, the result 
of unanimous and common consent, and not dependi 
enactments having origin in legislative halls. 1: 
itself the law, and needed no record in the statut 
statute is nothing more than a reseript of the sovereig 
sentiment, which sentiment, every lawyer knows, ec: 
the uses of life for a period sufficiently long, has a 
ot a written rule, becomes the common law, and can 
of only by an express countermanding written 


thus slavery obtained and came to be a civil i 

ful relation—on this side the Atlantic. It need 

nor constitutions in writing to give it birth and 

this continent. It stands a time-worn monument 

usage in all the provinces, in all the colonies, on t] 

either under English, or French, or Spanish 

just as indestructible, without positive legislat 

tional stipulation, as any that the common law 

parent lands, and which the gone centuries have left standing. 
Slavery was not indigenous in England, and its transplar tation 
to her home soil, met with an immediate eradication. Somer- 
set’s case needed only a user of servitude in Old Englar 
long, as continuous, as acquiescent as that in New England 
and the Southern colonies, to have met with a differe 


} 


Such user would have called in the rigid rule of the common 


law, ana Lord Manstield would have vpeen ound to remand 
the slave to his claimant. But here in thi 


contrary, its common law corner stone 


( 
firmly CO)! pacted foundations, ean be 
force of positive and direct enactment. 

We trust enough has been presented to show 
as good claim to existence «as any usage In 
United States, deriving its support and protection from the 
common law, and dehors all written grants of Legislatures. 

us not, therefore, to find positive written law for i 
against it. Sl: 


is side the great sea, nor did it meet with 


rather to find posit 
no obstruction on 
any barriers to its extension on the American soil, either insul; 


( very in¢ 


LV 
th 


or continental, from its earliest inception to the dawn of 
davs of this republic. It was the attendant of all wl 
able to support it, in town and country ; it went wit! 


‘ 


into the wilderness, and abode with him in his forest home; 


] 
was not limited in its extent by the law of man, nor by geogra 
2] 
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phical lines of latitude and longitude ; its conquest was not 
barred by climate, though it delighted itself most in the sun- 
shine of the S« uth and of the t tropics ; it was wide-spread and 
universal throughout the whole land. Thus extended and thus 
used, who can doubt the necessity of positive statute or consti- 
tutional provisions to abolish slavery in any State? It certainly 
looks as if it was as rightfully on American soil as any other 
recognized relation. If we are in error in this particular, how 
has it happened that the judiciary departments of the States, 
and of the colonies before them, and not the legislative, did not 
intervene and pronounce it unlawful? Is it not safe to say that 
the need of positive statutes to abrogate its social sanctions in 
a State, is the highest evidence of its rightful existence there ? 
Is there any other way to escape from the obligations of the 
common law where it prevails? Slavery, then, hav ving no 
statutory birthright, but an origin so far b ack in the past, and 
a user extending so far down the track of time, became a legal- 
ized civil institution, according to the generation of the common 
law. Here we proj ose to take a stand point, and to ascertain, if 
ossible, how and when, if at all and ever, the domain of slavery 
has been made less; and whether it has been circumscribed by 
the action of the new government which followed the Declara- 
tion of Indeper ndence. + 

When allegiance to Great Britain was cast off by the colo- 
nies, delegates from them, which henceforth were called the 
United States of America, assembled in a Congress, and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate a general government. On the 15th day 
of November, 1777, in the second year of the independence, 
these delegates agreed to a certain State paper, sty led Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, in which the confede- 
rated States were designated by the national title of the United 
States of America, each retaining its sovereignty, freedom, 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right not 
delegated, and all of them seve rally entering into a firm league 
of friends ship with each other. These articles were sent to the 

constituent assemblies or legislatures for ratification. The thir- 
teen States approved « of them, and sent delegates to Phila- 
delphia to ratify and sign them, which was done by a majority 
of them on the 9th day of July, 1778. On an examination of 
this paper, we are unable to find any restriction of the limits of 
slavery as it existed under the colonial végime, and as the new 
order of things found it. We do find, however, among its 
articles (the 4th), what appears to be the root of most of the 
articles in the United States Constitution, a section of which 
we have already referred to. We transcribe from the fourth 
article of the platform of the confederation : 
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The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and intercourse 
among the people of the different States in this Union, the free inha- 
bitants of each of these States—paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted—shall be entitled to ‘all privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States; and the people of each State shall 
have free ingress and egress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy 
therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, iImpositions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respec- 
tively, provided that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to pre- 
vent the removal of property imported into any State to any other 
State, of which the owner is an inhabitant. 


Mark the | language u ped in the above quotation, and observe 
that the only restriction which a citizen of one State would be 
under while a s journer in another State, relates solely to trade 
and commerce. It means most plainly, that no other than a 
commercial r siraint was ever to be felt by the one or exercised 
by the other; all his home immunities the citizen carried with 
him on his travels, to enjoy them as at home, with the added 
privileges of trade and commerce, to the full extent of his fel- 


KS 
lows in the State whither he might gO, and to a greater extent 


Da 


than he might enjoy in resp et to goods i imported, This was, 
indeed, in the language of the article, a strong manifestation of 
mutual friendshi ip and intercourse, well worthy the considera- 


tion of citizens in these latter tase: ‘of the republic. Comity 
itself, an it colonial or State, was sufficient for ail practical 
yIrposes ot good neighborhood and social relation, and by it 
all the colonies were governed, in their intercourse with each 
other, no one arrogating to itself anything it was not ready to 
grant to its neighbor. But it was proper to reduce to writing 
what before obtained by custom, since the people ot these 
several communities had resolved on a new and general govern- 
ment. These were the better days of this nation; the ‘days of 
that better feeling, which knit together the hearts of all the 
people. They forgot particular localities, and merged all selfish- 
ness in the general welfare. Their recent escape from the 
hardships and suffe rings of a common warfire against a com- 
mon foe, kept up the flow of a common mutual love for each 
other. We would that those better days might again shine forth 
on this people. But alas! an estrangement prevails among 
citizens that forebodes only evil. The harmonies and the 
humanities of the olden time of our fathers, historically coming 
down to us over their tombs, in the silence of the past, are | st 
in the discordant din of a latter-day diabolism. Man stands 
arrayed against his aihcetinis State stands arrayed against 
State, and not unfrequentiy against the Central Government. 
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And why all this menace and posture of defiance? Is it not 
because the people of to- a: ay have not remembered the counsels 
and kept the faith of their fathers ? 

Again: who will say that the article above quoted did not 
secure to the owner of a slave who was a free inhabitant of one 
State, not to s say a citizen as in our present constitution, the 
right to have and to hold his slave, if he would st iy with him, 
while going or remaining in some other State than his own, 
where the institution was not tolerated? What mutuality, 
pray tell, is that which divests us of something to us belong- 
ing, because our neighbor over the other side of the line of our 
State happens to have no such thing to him belonging? Can 
words bear such construction ? Was it the intent of the framers 
of the article? We venture to say that no such case occurred 
during the days of the confederation, where it became a ques- 
tion whether the owner of a slave lost his right to have and to 
hold him when absent from home in another State. The words 
of the article are meaningless, if it does not allow the citizen 
to bear with him all that pertains to his citizenship. It is a 
piece of useless verbiage without such meaning. It is also a 

valuele 88 provision, if not significant in this wise: Pagan 

tome in the time of Nero was ahead of our re pub lie to- day ; 
if it be not so, Paul, in his wanderings through its provinces, 
preaching the new faith in the synagogue of the Jew, or in the 
temples of the gods, was safer and better shielded in giving 
utterance to the talismanic words, “I am a Roman anaual 
than the man of to-day, who appeals to the recorded rights of 
his American citizenship. 

We note again: The entire paper from which the article is 
taken has a close relation and a strong similitude to that other 
which followed not long after, constituting our present general 
government. It is true that, on a careful analysis, it will be 
seen that the one constitutes only a league of friendship among 
sovereign States, all the while retaining a species of n: ition: ality, 
not merged as one people, en masse; the other estab lishes 
something more than a mere league of States, the peop le of 
which, at no time, being by the le: ague consolidated into one 
general citizenship, but retaining their local or State citizen- 
ship. The new government set ‘out under the auspices of the 
States, bodies politic or corporations, each as such becoming a 
party to a league. This was laid aside, and it was varied so as 
to be derivative not from the States as such, but from the 
eople of the States, in their personal or disintegrated capacity. 
The States were still to remain as before—bodies politic in all 
respects and matters not ceded to the new government. Before 
passing on from this form of it to its new phase, under the pre- 
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sent constitution, it may be well to remark here that, while 
under the confederation the subject of the extension of slave ry 

same before Congress, and on the 13th day of July, 1787, the 
famous ordinance was passed, restricting sl: ivery for ever from 
the North-west territory. This was the only restraint or cur- 
tailment of its limits we can find put upon it during that period 
of the government. The slave trade at this time was not 
molested, and in the States the institution of slavery was recog- 
nized as lawful. 

It is plain that the first subdivision of the second section 
above quoted, is a copy or transfer, in language almost identical 
of that given above, from the articles of confederation, and 
having the same end in view as that, namely—the security of 
the rights of citizenship while abroad in another State. How 
plainly does it teach the doctrine of a guaranty to the citizen 
of the United States of the enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States. These views, 
if true, need frighten no one: what we claim the section 
intends to bestow on the citizen, could hardly have been allowed 
to pass without being seen and provided for by any discreet and 
wise statesman, whether from the North or the South. The 
whole country and all that belonged to the citizen in any part 
thereof embraced within the States, came within the purview 
of the generation who adopted this constitution. We have no 
doubt that the men of those days understood the meaning of 
these words, and that they were intended to secure as well the 
Northron as the Southron, in the full fruition of all his rights, 
whether they consisted in the holding of a slave or the reading 
of a book in his travels. For one, we would never be stripped 
of a single iota of our rights of citizenship, and should have 
made provision, as in this section, had we been one of the 
framers of the constitution. If it were our choice and destiny 
to be a slaveholder, we should assert our rights as such. Men 
talk of the compromises of the constitution: were there any ‘ 
What, give the right to hold our slave only at home if we will 
hazard his flight from us while we are on our travels! Such 
right was not all the compromises intended to secure. We see 
not why the honorable Senator from Georgia may not do what 
it is said he claims the right to do, call the roll of his slaves 
beside Bunker Hill monument. His man servants and his 
wife’s maid servants in attendance on their travels might well 
come within the category of the alleged declaration. He has 
the constitutional right to do so, if the ree iprocity clause in the 
great charter be not meaningless. 

There are those who say that the constitution does not give 
countenance to the institution of slavery. But that paper has 
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features strongly marked with the expression of slavery. Did 
it not allow the importation of slaves into the States, and the 
inter-State slave trade, for twenty years¢ Did it not secure the 
commerce and the capital invested therein, by a stringent pro- 
hibition of any amendment that should inte rfere with it during 
that period? Does it not find place there, in determining the 
rule of representation or apportionment? What is the meaning 
of that which may be called the reclamation and extradition 
section? What is the meaning of that which we have been 
examining, called the reciprocity see tion ¢ By what right have 
slave States come into the Union? We answer: Slavery is 
privileged, and that constitution is the charter of its privile ves, 
Slavery can be got rid of peaceably but in one way—viz: The 
voluntary action of the States where it exists. The general 
government is powerle ss in that behalf. 

The institution of slavery has never been favored by us. We 
confess to no partiality for ‘the : system. Our moral organization 
and education do not harmonize with its usages and econo- 
mies. We have always had to labor with our own hands for a 
livelihood. 


I would not have a slave to till my ground ; 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth, 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 


But we find the system among the immunities of the citizens 
of these United States, and that the y claim to be protec ted in 
their uses of it by virtue of the supreme law of the land; and 
they place themselves on its foundation eum priv ilegiis. So 
long, therefore, as that law shall obtain and remain as it is. their 

‘laim we must respect and accord to them its fullest measure. 

On the 17th day of September, 1787, in the twelfth year of 

he Independence, and after abont ten years of administration 
under the State confederation, a new order of things was 
entered upon by the general government, to wit—the union of 
the States, under the present Constitution. This paper pre- 
sents a double aspect, or bifold character, each one of which 
seems to have grown out of a necessity, and to have needed 
some such contrivance or arrangement, in order to the estab- 
lishment of the Union. The co-existence of a national govern- 
ment which should move on ministering to the entire general 
wants of all the persons in all the States as one peop le, with 
that of thirteen States, each having and exercising its own, 
with proper checks and balances, each in respect to the other, 
providing for the rights of the individual as a member of the 
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J 
State government as well as of the national—this was no easy 
problem: /ze labor est. 1. In the one aspect it is clearly a 
charter of a government within whose territorial jurisdiction 
and ——— other lesser governments were to have being not 
only, but to exercise like functions and to possess substantial 
riglits, which were most carefully guarded against the absorb- 
ing and consolidating tendencies of the greater one; a charter 
providing for all foreseen <r in the administration 
thereof, defining the rights of the citizens under its sway, enn- 
merating and declaring its eb &c.; in fine, being to al 
intents and purposes in their features seemingly as forgetful of 
the fact of its relation to any State government, as ee have 
been the case, hs id it been frame d by a per yple 1 not members of 
thirteen States, but consolidated in one undivided integral mass. 
Such we conceive the whole instrument should be a med, 
except the: fourth article thereof. 2. It is clearly, in another 
aspect, in some of its parts, something more than a mere 
charter of government, in the limited and usual signification. 
Much of the 4th article, just above referred to, is a cot npact, 
or treaty stipulation, devoid of any grant of power, and con- 
taining nothing necessary in a charter of government—mere 
treaty ‘stipul: itions by and between the several States—the sove- 
reignties, the independencies—in a certain sense the nationalities, 
the high-contracting parties to a convention or treaty tredecim- 
partite, and which was to be inserted in the gre: at charter of 
the national government, as an essential ingredient and portion 
thereof, defining, limiting, settling and revulating matters of 
inter-State relation, which might otherwise, in the course of 
human affairs and current events of time, present vexed ques- 
tions involving the doctrine of the common law and the law of 
nations. The four sections of this article or treaty, have for- 
ever obviated the necessity ot an appeal to those codes I » settle 
r regulate matters embraced within their prov isions, Such we 
conceive to be their nature and object - and it is within their 
compass that we find authority to assert that without the pro- 
visions of this treaty, the Federal Government, now more than 
eighty years ol 1, never would have had a being, and become a 
great power among the nations of the earth. In the second 
section, fourth subdivisi ion, it is solemnly stipulated that 


T 
4 


No person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 


thereof. escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor; but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 


And here mark: nearly all the high contracting parties had 
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in their domains slaves or persons held to service; slavery was 
an institution among them, known in the statute books, and the 
relation of master and slave as much a subject of legislation as 
that of husband and wife, parent and child. The right to a 
runaway slave, no one can doubt, was cared for in this treaty 
with as much scrupulosity and precision of claim as any right 
ever secured by treaty between sovereignties, however re mote 


in locality or diverse in language. In the first subdivision of 


the second section it is stipulated as follows :— 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens [of the United States] in the several States. 


And here let it be remarked that this provision reaches forth 
to the protection of all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in whatever State they may happen to be; it can mean nothing 
less than what its terms plainly declare, to wit, that the ¢ itizen, 
clothed with certain rights and privileges at home, shall enjoy 
them in full while abroad in any other State of the confede- 
racy ; any other construction would make the stipulation incon- 
gruous, subject the rights of citizens to fluctuation in their 
social and commercial intercourse with each other as often 
as they passed from one State into another. If it mean 
that the citizen shall enjoy such rights only as pertain to the 
individuals of the State where he happens to be, then he must 
cast away at the boundary line of the State he enters, one set 
of rights and privileges, and be clad with another set, however 
desirable the one or repugnant the other may be to him—a 
subject of loss and gain and gain and loss, according to cireum- 


stances, in his changeful pathway through the dominions of 


thirty-three States, far from homogeneous in their institutions 
and Jaws. Can it be so absurdly received as that in a treaty 
arrangement, such as that entered into in this fourth article, the 
slaveliolder who so vigilantly guarded his rights of recapture 
of a fugitive from his service, should so far forget himself and 


his interests as not to make any provisions for the services of 


his slave while his attendant abroad? Would he forget to 
secure by an equally strong and explicit section in the treaty 
his right to have and to hold his slave in his travels in another 
State, no matter whether the right to hold a slave there had or 
had not been abolished? Did he never intend to go on his 
travels beyond his own State? If he did he must leave his 
slave at home, unless he carried with him the right to his 
control. There can be no doubt, it seems to us, that this section 
secures to the slaveholder, while abroad, every right in that 
behalf which belongs or inheres to him as a citizen of the United 
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States. The contrary shows that he cared for the aarp 
of a runaway, and nothing for the keeping or holding of 
remaining slave—an inconsistency not to be credited to the 
character of such men as made the treaty, it then having as 
much application to the interests of one State as of another, in 
the matter of slaveholding, whether in the North, or in the 
South—nearly all of which being at the time alike in respect 
to the institution of slavery. 

Would it not be strange if men in whom were vested millions 
of property in slaves, vested not in those alone who were resi- 
dents of the Southern, but in those who were inhabitants of the 
Northern States as well, a species ot property obtaini ing and 
being common throughout the whole land, should be unmindful 
of such vast amounts, and make no provision for its security, 
while engaged in the formation of a new government, whose 
aim was to regard equally the interests of all classes of citizens, 
and carefully heed the customs and economies of social life ¢ 
Might we not expect such interests would arrest the attention 
of statesmen to whom was contided so great an enterprise—and 
that an institution so old, so singular, and so anomalous as that 
of slavery, should claim of them a large measure of consider- 
ation? What more natural result of their deliberations on such 
a subject than the two sections above set forth? They knew 
that slave property was locomotive—had volition—might elude 
the hold of its owner, and escape from his custody and control. 
This was equally true of it while at home in the State where 
the owner resided, as in some other State where his business or 
pleasure might call him with the slave; and would not the 
same common sense which prompted the stipulation concerning 
an escape from one State into another, demand some treaty 
assurance concerning itssecurity when voluntarily taken by the 
owner from one State into another? Or was it conte mp lated 
never to take a slave beyond the limits of the State of its owner, 
and if ever so taken beyond, was the slave to be beyond the 
power of reclamation there, if separating from the owner? 
Wise statesmanship repels such an idea, and hence there are 
found in the constitution the »forementioned sections; the one 
seems as necessary to the s¢cariry of this sort of property as the 
other. Why should the one section be operative and the other 
inoperative ¢ All persons concede the one to give the power of 
reclamation, and all know it has ever been exercised. The 
grant of power in the one case is the same as in the other, to 
wit, owne rship of and control over the slave at home or abroad. 
If such are not the me ne of these stipulations, grants, treaties, 
covenants, call them by what names soever, they are not sig- 
nificant of anything real, substantial, or prac ‘tical in the affairs 
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of the government, and might as well have been omitted in the 
Constitution, for they are useless in any other aspect, and are 
applicable to no other conceivable objects. Is it not true that 
one of these sections covers all the rights of citizen ship under 
the Federal Government? Who will deny that one of those 
rights was the right of having and holding slaves? Such right 
was of paramount importance in the view of all those who 
a the slave-holding communities, which the history 
of the times shows to have been almost co-extensive with the 
entire t \irteen States. 

Is it not too mnch for common eredulity to conclude 
that the statesmen who framed and the people who ratified this 
treaty, and the constitution in which it was placed for their own 
safety and that of their posterity, could have been so eager to 
restore the slave to his master in case of his escape, as the last 
subdivision of the second section shows (which event might 
happen but very rarely), that they would not consent to the 
adoption of the instrument without a provision for his reclama- 
tion, and then should neglect to secure his right of ownership, 
and to provide a protection against his certain loss if he took 
him voluntarily with him as his attendant or servant, _ 
another State, taking the risk always of his leaving his servi 
but not the liability of State inte ‘ference? It is clear that the 
tirst clause of the second section was intended to secure to the 
citizen every right not surrendered, and nothing is clearer than 
the right of citizens of the United States to hold slaves; that right 
clings, remains, and still inheres to them, in whatever State of 
the confederacy they may choose to enter on business or plea- 
sure. The provision does aw ay all idea of necessity ; it con- 
templ: ates pe rfect freedom to go when and where it may please 
the citizen to go, carrying with himself all his rights and 
privileges, and never to be subjected to the humiliating p lea of 
necessity as a reason for entrance or transit. It is a right not 
left to vague conjecture or judicial fluctuation, but is fix ie 
tled, and certain, by e xpress treaty reservati ion and s dpulations. 

All native born white inhabitants in this nation are citizens 
thereof. So are all aliens naturalized under the acts of Con- 
gress, passed in pursuance of the constitutional grant to that 
body, of power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization. 
Any different rule of n: ae adopted by a State, will 
not confer on the alien, federal or national citizenship; State 
naturalization, it would seem, is wlio in every respect ; it 
confers no privileges which may not be al brogated. The con- 
stitution and laws of Congress in that behalf are controlling, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of a State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Birth in this country, and naturalization 
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according to the laws of Congress, give to persons the rights of 
a bifold citizenship, viz: State and national. Much confusion 
has arisen in not regarding this distinction. Collision of claims 
and confliec of alleged rights, are common in these days, for 
lack of understanding how far the one may blend with the 
other, or to what extent they may be respectively exercised. 
These collisions and conflicts are calling out from their hitherto 
hidden retreats, the strong and mighty antagonisms which the 
fathers of the Constitution bound as firmly as they were able 
by the ligaments of fraternal regard. There has been fomented 
among the citizens themselves, a war of rights and interests: 
and now there is begun, in the Courts at least, a war not of the 
roses but of the races, which has a fearful look in the not very 
far distant future. May the strife between the white man and 
the black man, between the citizen and the slave, never extend 
beyond judicial warfare ! 

To arrive at the true meaning and proper construction of the 
Constitution of the United States. in many of its provisions, 
recurrence must be had to the period of its adoption, and to the 
contemporaneous usuages, customs, and circumstances of the 
peop! of the States. Be it remembered that this State paper 
18 profe ssedly the founds — and platform of government for a 
nation compose «d as well of persons whose aggregation is called 
the people, as of the States whose union constitutes the con- 
federacy. It must of necessity partake of the feelings and 
sympathies of the people and the States represented in the 
Convention which placed upon it the fiat of ap proval. t could 
not well have been framed, nor have passed the ordeal of pop- 
ular scrutiny and criticism to which it was sub jected, without 
the features and complexion of the times be ing de eply impressed 
upon its pages. None are so ignorant as not to know that 
among the inhabitants of the States, at this time, slavery was 
an institution unquestioned either in Church or State, in matters 
of morality and right; that it had an origin coeval with the 
settlement of the country ; that it kept pace with its civilization ; 
that it was Inwrot ught into the usages and customs of all 
classes ; that the system was kept alive by domestic prolification 
and foreign eave that, in fact, it had a sort of common 
law status, which the bench of justice during its colonial ad- 
ministration never pronounced to be without right in their 
midst, though deriving its dignity and power from the British 
Constitution—the same trans-Atlantic fountain of authority 
whence Lord Manstield drew reasons for his judicial decisions. 
[t is, indeed, foundational in the government which was inau- 
gurated by that instrument; structural, too, as it is a part of 
the materiel of its frame-work, and reaches to utmost turret 
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and to topmost tower. Nor can it be questioned, since the evi- 
dence is within the reach of every reader of the history of 
those days, that the person of a slave was held subject to the 
proprietorship of the master—and that such relation established 
beyond controversy and all peradventure, the correlative fact 
ot property in him, a species of chattelization of him, and the 
vesting of title to him, and which is the subject of sale. This 
paper is the product of the real and actual state of things and 
condition of affairs; it was known to its authors and approvers 
that slaves were imported into the country from beyond sea; 
they knew, whether right or wrong, th: at these slaves were 
bought and sold, and to all legal intents and purposes, were the 
property of the purchaser ; they knew full well, that this class 
of individuals, the constitutions and laws of the land did not 
regard as citizens, but as bondmen; they knew that the slaves 
never had been reckoned or acvounted in those constitutions 
and laws, in any sense, as the people, nor been represented ji 
any popular legisl: ative assembly. Governed by this know- 
ledge of the st: ite of things, they adapted it to the needs and 
exigencies of the times, providing for amendments to be made 
when the popular demands should evince the necessity, with 
but one drawback or limitation, to wit: that no amendment 
should be made giving to Congress power to prohibit any of 
the States from the impor tation of slaves for the period 
twenty years. In all things else this great ordinance of the 
peo} le—this great act of thirteen States—deliberately and 
solemnly passed, by which their nationality was estab lished and 
declared to the world, was open to ame ndment at any time 
when there should be a compliance with its provisions in that 
behalf. 

Some readers of the Constitution deny that the institution of 
slavery finds any grant of being in the general government, any 
support or priv ilege within its wide embrace ; that it recognises 
the attribute of property in a slave, or any such predicament of 
a man held in bondage; that it secures the master in the exer- 
cise of any rights of property in the slave; such are bold men 
—eyes have they, but they see not, and language seems to have 
lost, in them, its meaning. It is nothing to them that they find 
written upon its leaves, such a paragrs aph as this: The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dojlars for each person; and the same fortified 
by a provision in another article, as follows: That no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
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hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the passage above 
copied. 

It seems that what before belonged to the States to regulate, 
if to be regulated at all, was now given over to the general 
government, the States to reap the advantages of the trafiie i in 
slaves as a profitable, lawful, and proper commerce, subject 
only to a revenue profit or benefit to the new government, on 
each slave, of a sum not to exceed ten dollars. These doings 
most assuredly nationalized that species of trade or commerce, 
which before was subject to a limited, local, or State Legisla- 
tion. It might be useful and interesting, if we were ab le, to 
furnish in this place the statistics of this pursuit. But it is not 
necessary for our present purpose; all persons versed in the 
history of colonial and ante-revolutionary affairs, know that at 
this time the investments in that kind of import were large, and 
the vessels engaged in the carrying of that article of commerce 
from the continent of supply to that of dem: and, numerous. Such 
yursuit was lawful, and an existiug, every- -day avocation of all 
such as had the disposition and means to embark in its adven- 
tures, and this branch of commerce received the sanction of the 
asse ne led wise men of the new nation, at the very inception 
of its constitutional existence. They gave it their kind coun- 
tenance, and bade it God- spec ed for the space of a score of years. 
They held the power of Congress over it for that length of time 
in absolute abeyance, except in the particular matter of adjust- 
ing the oe to be paid per head by the importer. Let us ask 
just here, en passant, lest it be omitted, what the denier of 
alleged p eee y in aslave, so far as the question relates to the 
action, intent, and aim of the general federal government in 
that partic vular, will say of this grant to C ongress of liberty to 
impose a duty on an imported African. The objector will have 
it that he is a man, a human being, and called, in the language 
of the article in which he is referred to,a person. So he is, but 
has he not been pronounced, by those who call him so, in lan- 
guage in the use and meaning of which it were improper to 
charge them with ignorance, a dutiable something, commodity, 
article, piece of gt ods, ete. ? It is a misnomer of those men who 
introduced the word, a mistaken and misapplied term, or such 
African is property—within the meaning of the Constitution— 
a duty, in the commercial sense, is paid only on goods, wares, 
and merchandise. But to return to the main question or matter 

in view. 

The fathers of this republic, who and what manner of persons 
were they? Were they not by their cotemporaries believed to 
be and ma worthy men, Christians, and patriots? Were 
they not entrusted with the establishment‘of a national govern- 
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ment on account of their superior wisdom? Are they not now 
remembered by those of us who live in this day and generation, 
with a veneration bordering almost on idolatry ? ? But they 
were, many of them if not all, slaveholders or had been such. 
They thought it right and proper to prov ide for the continuance 
of the institution or to make recognition of it, under the new 
order of things, and accordingly there is found in their grea 
covenant of civil polity, sentences, sections, and articles securing 
its perpetuity. In it they made no distinctions where there are 
no differences. They never saw, so far as we can discover, any 
difference between a foreign and domestic trade in slaves; at 
all events, such difference does not disclose itself in the Con- 
stitution ; and hence, no discrimination is made by them, except 
in the extrinsic circumstance of a duty on the foreign or im- 
ported slave. In this they were right. If it was wrong to 
enslave the black in Africa and take him thence, equally wrong 
was it to enslave him in America, and take him hence to dis- 
tant, and to him unknown parts thereof. This they knw and 
felt and acted on, never at any time conceding it to be wron 
or of questionable morality, | put belie ‘ving it to subserve the 
general good, and the interests of both master and slave. We 
judge that their limitation of the right to import, for twenty 
years, or their surrender of the reserved right of the States to 
such importation, without hindrance from Congress for that 
length of time, had its origin in economical or revenue reasons, 
and not in questions of ethical moment. If they had deemed 
slavery and, its incidents, politically, morally, and religious ly 
wrong, is it to be supposed that they would have compromised 
the matter for a double decade of years, and have tolerated for so 
long atime that which was to receive the brand of infamy? They 
knew that the system was all-prevalent in C hurel h and State, all 
over the land; ‘they knew also that importe itions and traffic in 
slaves were not, the very African slave trade itselfyof that day, 
was not, contrary to the law of nations. They have nowhere 
given to Congress the power to pass those laws, however proper 
and needful, they may be, which consign those engaged in the 
business to the gallows, and subject the vessels used by them 
to condemnation : and confiscation. Such a grant of power would 
have convicted them of gross inconsistency. At one moment 
did they consider the institution a good thing ? the next so bad 
as to be without the pale and protection of the law! 

Whatever, indeed, others may think of them and their doings 
in the establishment of this general government and the adjust- 
ment of its principles and provisions in the matter of slavery, 
so prevalent among them—be it favorable to them or otherwise 
—we are not called upon in this connection to pronounce judg- 
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ment of belief, but in this, that they have so expressed them- 
selves in the C onstitution, as to leave no doubt of their intention 
to declare a slave to be property, the subject of sale, leaving 
State Legislatures to say whether ‘such property shall be dee med 
to be real or personal, Such conclusion is derived from the 
usus loguendi; their adoption of language ap yplicab le only to 
such usage; their choice of words significant indeed of such 
existing tact in all the States, and needing, in this use of terms, 
no de finitic m, any more than in respect to the terms in common 
use in the courts and law literature of the day, of which, it is 
well known, that they were far from being ignorant. We 
judge, theretore, that they have settled the question, and that 
slaves are property within the me aning of the Constitution. 
This is sufficient for our argument, both in law and logie. 
Hence, on every account, we may not bring against them any 
railing accusation, and shall “ not] hing extenuate nor set down 
anght in malice.” Slavery and the slave-trade they left open 
questions: as they existed at the time, so they left them, with- 
out any prohibition, only regulating slavery in some of its inci- 
dents, as In the case of escapes, etc.; never conceiving the idea 
of peager rty belonging or attaching to the slave any the less, 
because of his change of domicil by his own volition or that of 
hissmaster; and leaving these two subjects of national concern- 
ment to the future, to be met, when the time should come, by 
any amendments that might be necessary. The only proli- 
bition which they have seen proper to make for the whole 
extended cireuit of the involved relations of sl: avery, is the one 
seen in the quotation above, viz.: that of the importi ution by 
the States. This, too, was put by them far away in the distant 
days, and made subject to a species of paulo-post future tense. 
They might have prohibited slavery and the slave-trade as 
well, and have declared that there should be no longer property 
in a home being, which was a living, legal, and century- 
consecrated fact. But they did not, and left the one to its 
quast common-law origin end foothold in the land, and the 
other to its recognised lawfulness in the code of nations. No 
such prohibition is among the enumerated powers of Congress: 
all search among them for any will be in vain. Nor is there 
any imp lied power of prohibition visible in the letter of the 
Constitution. The invisible spirit of the instrument, ae genius 
which dwells in its profound penetralia, and dictates its high 
behests when invoked, gives not even a shadowy assurance of 
such a power. What then, indeed, becomes of the laws of 
Congress, making the trade piracy, and its punishment death ! 

But the main question is, whether, under the Constitution, 
slaves are property within its meaning? It would seem, from 
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the scope of the preceding considerations, that on all the plat- 
forms of civil government here, whether State or national, it 
was a conceded point that a slave was his master’s property ; 
that thé new general government moved off in its orbit of 
nationality to fulfil its high destiny with other systems in the 
world, as a central sun, holding within its grasping and gra- 
vitating influence, all the State governments committed to such 
application and use of the term, and that such propr ietorship 
must remain till varied or abolished by amendments in due 
course of administration. Since the beginning of the federal 
government, when the States united became a power and a 
nation, there has been no change or lessening of the nationality 
of the institution of slavery. The property right has never 
been annulled, and it continues to - one of the franchises of 
the citizen of the United States. If the grant or recognition 
of the right to hold a slave as property, or estate, had not been 
intended; if the property attribute of a slave had been covertly 
or clandestinely lodged in the letter of the Constitution, or fur- 
tively concealed in its spirit, abundant time elapsed before the 
period of its amendment, for the people to make ready to nd 
themselves of such an apeiitlon, by expunging from its 
enrolments such intolerable allowance. It would seem, that 
from the 17th Sept., 1787, when the Constitution was adopted, 
to the 4th March, 1789, the date of the amendments, the trial 
of the Great Charter had been sufficiently long to call out all 
the amendments considered needful. ‘The people were content 
to allow the slave to be property as at first, and by neglecting 
to amend in that particular, atfirmed such proprietorship or 
kind of estate in him. 

This was an opportune occasion to remove all objection, if 
any existed, and to lay the foundation of his emancipation. 
But the people amend, ‘and in the fitth article a prohibition is 
introduced in respect to property, all and singular, generally, 
and without any limitation of the kind or quality, animate or 
inanimate. This was the time and this the article in which 
the great exception of the slave to the general rule, definition, 
or classification of what is and shall be considered property, 
should have been distinctly made, if any such exception was 
intended or desired. We do not believe any such exception to 
the general rule was either intended or desired by the people 
of those ds ays; and hence they have placed the property ques- 
tion beyond doubt in our mind. That which results from this, is 
important in reference to State legislation generally, in the mat- 
ter of emancipation of slaves, and particularly in relation to the 
laws of thisState. It will not be forgotten that this amendment 
prohibits all interference with the property of persons, declaring 
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that no roe shall be deprived thereof without due process of 
law. Enough has been said to show that a slave was deemed 
and taken to be property at the time of the amendments and 
before their ratification: it follows that such property is within 
the me a and intent of the fifth article of them, and must be 
governed by its prohibition, which is, that the slave cannot be 
taken from his master without due process of law. Legislative 
enactments are not such. They themselves are powerless, 
when in conflict with the Constitution, which is the supreme 
law of the land. Who can hesitate to say that the statutes of 
the State of New York cannot take away the slave from his 
master by which he is deprived of property 4 Ali acts of 
emancipation in this State, or in any other, which are not pros 
pective ‘and make free those born afterw: — are violative of 
the Constitution, in that fie, y deprive of propert Nomothete 
may not legislate away the rights of property, because it seems 
humane to give freedom to the bondman. 

New York passed laws in the years 1817, 1830, and 1841, 
prohibiting slavery, or in other words, the owning of property 
inaslave. We do not see how those laws can stand in a con- 
stitutional conflict, since “the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or law of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” Snech is the lan- 
guage of the Federal C onstitution. Slaves are property ; °° they 
form to this day the foundation of large masses of property in 
the southern parts of these United States ;” such isthe yr en 
of Chancellor Kent, when writing of persons held in slavery. 
In — cases Which have been adjudic ‘ated at Washington and 
Alba hy, the one growing out of the prov isions of the Prohibi- 
tory Liquor Law of the State of Rhode Island, and the other 
arising out of the enactments of a like statute in this State, it 
will be remembered, it was decided that the Legislature cannot, 
by its acts, deprive any person of his property ; in short, that 
legislation is not proceeding at law; that statutes are not 
process of law; and that the property of the citizen, no matter 
of what it may consist, may not be t: aken from him, in contra- 
vention of the constitutional protection. 

Indeed, if a State shall respect the constitutional declaration 
that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens (of the United States) in 
the several States ;” if it be lawful, and is one of the privileges 
of a citizen of the United States, to hold property in a slave, 
and if such right of property is secured to him, and he cannot 
be deprived of it by any State legislation, by what right may 
the legislature of New York hinder a citizen of the United 
States, and an inhabitant and citizen of another State, from 
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coming freely within its borders with his slaves, and as freely 
departing with them? And besides, by what authority shall 
it prohibit a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant 
and citizen of New York, from the exercise of the same right, 
derived from the federal government, to hold that species of 
property? We can see no ground for such prohibition ; it 
must give way before the federal constitution, or its provisions 
have come to be the veriest nullities conceivable. It is true, 
that if this be so, slavery may be restored, and the emancipa- 
tion acts are void. We are not answerable for such result: it 
follows from an inexorable necessity for which we may not be 
summoned to account ; it results from the same law and logic 
which has established the fact that a man may hold here in the 
State of New York and in the State of Rhode Island, his 
barrel of brandy, in spite of the law of the State, which 
declared it should become forfeit and confiscate. Why not as 
well hold a slave in defiance of State laws? Pray what is the 
difference of the two cases? 

At sundry times since the year 1794, with or without consti- 
tutional grant, Congress has been accustomed to st: amp upon 
the statute books of the government of the United States, its 
fiat of prohibition and penal visitation. Nor has this nation 
alone placed barriers in the way of migration or importation 
from the dark territories of Africa of its still darker and be- 
nighted inhabitants. Great Britain has placed upon the waves 
that wash its wide shores, a cordon of ships, constituting a 
mighty marine police department, to prevent the stolid and 
miserable men of its waste ‘places s and wilderness, to become the 
merchandize of the stranger from beyond sea. 

To say nothing of their statutory steps in the premises, we 


may cite their joint action as stipulated in the convention of 


Washington, treated by those distinguished statesmen, our great 
countryman Mr. Webster, and the eminent Lord Ashburton, 
in the year 1842. [But the American Congress is not equal in 
ynower to the British Parliament, and besides, our Constitution 
has nowhere conferred power to inhibit the foreign slave trade, 
and to punish in any manner such pursuit. Not impliedly but 
expressly and distinctly do we now declare the exercise of any 
power to that end or in that direction, and the upholding there- 
of by the infliction of punishments infamous or capital, to be 
without warrant; a proposition so manifestly in conflict with 
the ruling and action of Congress ever since the establishment 
of the national government, that it needs to be demonstrated, 
to which undert: iking we will now devote our attention. 

It is historically true, as we have already shown, that at the 
period when the Constitution became the law of the land, 
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slavery was prevalent in nearly all the States; that slaves were, 
in fact, a species of property ; that like other property, they 
necessarily ae parcel of estates, and hence were subjects 
of sale, of trade, of traffic, in like manner as any other kind of 
estate ; that Seles such, dealing in slaves followed, and the 
transfer of them by the seller to the buyer was an act of which 
the law as readily took cognizance as of any other act between 
trading parties ; that the traffic both foreign and domestic was 
legitimate and proper and of daily occurrence—a common 
necessity of the institution ; that in ethical and political economy 
no distinction was ever m: ide or difference claimed in business 
transactions concerning slaves at home or abroad; that in sound 
common sense the purchase and holding of a slave, of the 
neighbor, his thrall born in his house, was always considered 
the same as the purchase and holding of a slave, of an African 
prince, his captive in war; that there were never drawn any 
limit lines, nor were ever raised any walls of partition making 
it right to hold a slave here on this continent, and wrong to hold 
one on the continent of Africa, or on the great interlittoral 
ocean ; that such holding was always considered, in the abstract, 
as lawful in the one as in the other; in short, that the deal or 
trade in the foreign product, was as fully a commercial right 
and privilege of the citizen as the purchase and user of the 
home born. It was then as it should be—there was not any 
substantive difference, in matters of morality or commerce, 
in respect to the origin or sources of supply of the market of 
the slaves. Practically, moral and political philosophy har- 
monized and in this thing walked together in company, each 
in fellowship with the other. Slavery or the subjection of the 
negro here was then no more fully acknowledged and legalized 
by the American governments, as a lawful and proper institu- 
tion, than the slave trade with the African tribes, was fully 
recognised and justified by the law of nations, as a fit and 
proper commerce. 

Thirteen independencies were the result of the disruption of 
ties to the British throne. They came into the exercise of the 
fullest political privileges on earth, with a perfect knowledge 
of the condition and wants of every class of men in their midst. 
The main body of them not merely tolerating, but assiduously 
sustaining, slavery and the slave- trade as elements of social and 
political relations, settled down, without any change in those 
particulars, upon their old colonial precepts and principles i in 
respect to the subject race among them, to wit: that it was 
morally and politically proper and expedient that it remain in 
servitude. Hence, when these States came to unite themselves 
into a single grand nationality, their general merger carried 
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with it only what was expressly stipulated in the confederating 
contract, all else remaining intact, and not belonging to the 
new government, each one having a vast residuary power 
scarcely diminished in volume or quantity by its contributions 
to the national grant. Among them have ever since been 
garnered up all authority and control over the system of slavery 
in each—and the commerce of slaves on the soil or upon the 
waters of any one of them, as well as on shores and upon seas 
abroad, can be regulated only, not prohibited by acts of Con- 
gress. In prohibition there is an exercise of power to a greater 
extent than in regulation; a prohibition of trade is not its regu- 
lation; the one implies cessation without any qualification ; 
the other implies continuance with adjective variations ; in 
whatsoever category or condition commerce in slaves was in- 
tended to be placed, it is difficult to believe that prohibition is 
synonymous with regulation, Only in a single instance may 
Congress exercise a veto power in a matter affecting the com- 
merce in slaves. ‘This instance does not reach the settled sys- 
tem of slavery; neither does it interfere with the general 
trafic abroad, nor does it touch transfers from one person to 
another at home. It is allowed to Congress to forbid importa- 
tions—and this is all, these importations may not be made into 
the States—its power is expended on but a small surface of the 
earth, where are markets for the negro slave—but such i impor- 
tations may be made into Brazil, Cuba, ete., and Congress is 
powerless to prevent—it may not punish the person so engaged, 
nor confiscate his cargo. 

The States stand pledged to one another in the matter of 
slaves in two particulars only ; and in one alone to the general 


government. It was covenanted by them in a convention of 


four lines, which was inserted in the Constitution, in article 4, 
that every fugitive slave should be delivered up on a 
This is one of the pledges, and is, perhaps, of greater conside 

tion and importance than any other in that parchment ; ; and it 
may be very justly denominated the reciprocity treaty of the 
States. It was also agreed and covenanted by the States, that 
their slave population should enter into the numerical basis of 
represe ntation and direct taxation, which obligation may be 
seen in the third subdivision of the second section of the first 
article of the same instrument. These two are the only instances 
we can find of inter-State compact relating to the servile race, 
and in which the States have pledged their faith to each other 
touching the relation of master and slave. As respects their 
pledge to the new national government, we are unable to dis- 
cover any trace of obligation or grant, in any manner relating 
to slavery, except this solitary one where it is agreed upon that 
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the Congress shall have the power of prohibition or non-impor- 
tation of slaves into the United States after the year 1808. In 
this the States stand committed and pledged to the general 
government as firmly as can well be, and good faith on their 
part will hold them to their undertakings with each other, and 
to their vows with the new est tablishment, which alone secured 
the possibility of such a creation. 

But the States did not pledge themselves to one another, nor 
to the new government, in the matter of the continuance or the 
abolition of slavery in general : nor did they bind themselves to 
one another, or to ‘the national organization in any manner, in 
the matter of the continuance or prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade or of domestic transfers of subject individu: ils. Non- 
importation into the national domain, which they did agree to, 
never did nor ever will come in conflict with the general system 
of slavery in the States, or in conflict with the slave trade out- 
side of the United States. The most that can be allowed, 
any point of view, by way of exercise of the ae ers of Congress 
over the slave trade, at home or abroad, is, that the trade o 
traffic shall be treated in the same manner as any other tr dae: 
deal, or pursuit known to the commercial world. Congress 
cannot arrest nor break up any spec ies of commercial c: allin g 
known to the common law and the law of nations when the 
general government went into operation, without constitutional 
warrant for such course of action. There was nothing at 
common law nor under the code of nations, to hinder importa- 
tions of slaves into the States, and it might be done at this day 
had not the same been prohibited by act of Congress, for w hich 
there is and has been abundant authority since the year 1808, 
as before remarked, by the first paragraph of the ninth section 
of the first article of the Constitution. A special prohibition ot 
one thing, of a class of things, and absolute silence in respect to 
all of the class except that particular one specified, carries indu- 
bitable evidence of intent not to prohibit what is non-enume- 
rated. That solitary paragraph on the subject of slave intro- 
duction into the United States, by every recognised rule of con- 
struction of constitutions and statutes, has settled the question 
of the power of Congress over prohibition; by the expressed 
particularity of the limit therein marked out, that body is pow- 
erless to restrain the « varrying away from the shores of Africa 
its slaves into all the world besides the United tee spe- 
cified confines in which alone it shall not be lawful. These 
views find support in the familiar maxim of the law: in an 
instrument, a specification of particulars is an exclusion of 
generals: expressio unius est exclusio altervus : and the rule 
given by Lord Bacon is applicable here also—as exception 
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strengthens the force of a law in cases not excepted, so enumera- 
tion weakens it in cases not enumerated. 

It may not be amiss to amplify here a little. ae 
into the States is only one incident of the foreign slave trade— 
it implies navigation of the seas; and this navigation of the 
ocean must be free to the trader in slaves, as well as in any 
other commodity known to the public law as an article of com- 
merce—restraint in one particular only awaits him—his cargo 
may not be carried into any port of the United States. Nor 
may a fleet of armed vessels of war meddle with him on the 
ocean. His cargo is not contraband by the law of the sea; he 
is not offending, and Congress cannot obstruct his pathway, nor 
punish him except for OFFENCES AGAINST THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
So long as such commerce is as lawful as any other under the 
rulings of the public law of the nations of Europ e and other 
civilized countries, and so long as Congress is subject to con- 
stitutional disability and imbecility i in all things not granted by 
the States, this branch of the commercial marine may be con- 
tinned and pursued without molestation. 

Again: what is plainer than this—forbidding the introduc- 
tion of slaves from Africa into the United States, is a negative 
pregnant, permitting their entrance into any other part of the 
world—fixing on a single spot and passing over all the other 
portions of the earth, plainly indicate that the parts not so 
singled out and limited. are not to be regarded as excluded 
territory ? Single out the soil of the United States from the 
wide world besides, all over which we are accustomed at the 
time to trade in slaves, and nothing seems plainer than that we 
may as usual traftic everywhere except in the United States. 
Apply this to the constitutional restraint of importation into the 
United States. We may import into all the world besides the 
region prohibited ; if we may do so, then the importation, which 
is but another name for the trade, at least the one term implies 
the other, elsewhere is not unlawful, nor to be classed in the 
category of crimes. Place alone enters into the constitutional 
inhibition. Nothing i in restraint of the trade elsewhere, in any 
of its relations, in its fullest extent of claim under the unbridled 
license of the Jaw of nations, can come of this denial of entry 
or of its intendments; except in the particular of locality, no 
obstacle to the trattie more than in any other, is discernible in 
the language of the Constitution. 

Thus far in this inquiry it seems that the laws of Congress 
touching the trade, except that of 1807, specially founded upon 
the grant in the 9th section of the first article, are without 
warrant of the people of this nation—the offspring of bold 
graspings of power and extraordinary usurpations of preroga- 
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tive. A series of enactments coeval in its beginning with the 
origin of this government, runs through the year-books of 
Congress, which enactments are not merely unconstitutional but 
extra constitutional. We will not furnish here the full catalogne, 
but will enumerate only the fugitive slave law of February 12, 
1793; the law of 1794 and the law of 1818, relating to the 
slave trade; the law of 1820, called the Missouri Compromise, 
of late properly repealed; and the fugitive slave law of Sep- 
tember 18, 1850—all of which inter alios Congress will do well 
to repeal at the earliest opportunity, if it be desirous to restore 
harmony to the States and good will among the people. Let 
repeal b lot them out and not the besom of ruin sweep away this 
Union of the States. If there shall ever be seen and read of 
this nation, such sad scripture as history hands down to us 


concerning ancient Troy, /lium fuit, it will be mainly in con- 


sequence of these uneq tie al and unnecessary laws. Such tran- 
scending of authority, if done by one man, for instance, the 
President, could scarcely have failed, at least, in the infancy of 
the republic, to have revolutionized the government. But being 
the acts of a large number or body of men, their conduct has 
been taken for granted as right and their legislation received 
with but little examination and less se rutiny. Thus much con- 
cerning non-importation into the States and its lack of restraint 
upon the trade generally. 

We now proceed to inquire whether Congress had power to 
enact the laws found in the statute books, prohibiting the slave 
trade, and providing for the reclamation and extradition of 
slaves escaping into other States. And we remark that such 
power is not derived from the paragraph in the Constitution 
(Art. 4, sec. 2.), which we have introduced above; as already 
urged in the preceding g pages, it is a compact or treaty stipula- 
tion, devoid of any grant of legislative power, and containing 
nothing necessary in a charter of government, which, for the 
most part, the Constitution was intended to be, containing 
grants of power and the modes of its exercise. The paragraph 
is itself a fundamental law passed by the people of the States— 
above all other legislation—and not capable of any alteration 
or amendment, except by the people themselves, in the manner 
in which the existing amendments were made. Nor does it 
operate any investment of power - the government of the 
United States, or in any department, or officer thereof; it only 
inhibits the exercise of power by any State, in contravention 
of the rights of reclamation and extradition therein and there! dy 
secured by a species of treaty entered into by the States, by 
its a ion in their conventions. 

The first step in order toa solution of the question whether 
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Congress had any power to legislate on the subject of slavery 
and the slave trade, must be an inguiry into the nature of the 
instrument known as the Constitution, or of certain articles 
thereof, conceived by some to contain warranty for the exercise 
of legislative power. If it shall appear that none of its see- 
tions contain provisions in no way called for by the necessity 
of the case as a charter of government, but which are clearly 
compromises inserted to harmonize conflicting states and condi- 
tions of society, and which, if stricken out of its pages, would 
not lessen its adaptation to the great end for which it was 
made, namely, the administration of a Federal Governnment— 


prov isions which would equally as well suit the exige ncies of 


the States, under the old articles of confederation, as under the 
new order of things—language which more readily conveys 
the idea of a treaty stipulation between States in their capacity 
of independent sovereignties continuing to exercise all the 
original and inherent powers belonging to them before a 
general federati:. government was ever conceived of, than the 
idea of delegated power, surrendered sovereignty, or any other 
imparted attribute of the bodies politic of the several States— 
words which negative the idea of any legislative action on the 
part of the new government; then it will be manifest that its 
framers contemplated, in some particulars, something more 
than a mere constitution or charter of government. Hence 
the warrant for any legislation by Congress, on slavery or the 
foreign slave trade, other than to “prohibit importation of slaves 
into the national domain, must be found in some other provi- 
sions than those which we have considered and called inter- 
State treaty stipulations. But we are unable to find any other 
provisions in the Constitution. Examination will show that 
whatever of the exercise of power may be discovered in the 
Constitution in respect to slavery and the slave trade, it will 
be found alone in these inter-State covenants or treaties. All 
difficulty vanishes when it is allowed in the argument that it 
was intended by the framers of the instrument to embrace in 
its folds such treaty stipulations and agreements, and the same 
to be observed by the States for ever, or while the new govern- 
ment should continue ic exist. Such stipulations are none the 
less compacts for being iucorporated with the provis sions of the 
great charter of the general government—nor are they any 
more the warrants for the exercise of its legislative power, 
because so incorporated. If these stipulations contain no grant 
of power, then none can be exercised; if they do contain a 
grant of power, then who shall exercise it? Will it be said 
that Congress shall exercise it? It may, if the grant be to that 
branch of the government, not otherwise. Dves it intermeddle 
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in the matter of other treaties—those made with foreign States 
and powers? May it legislate on the subject of the extradition 
of fugitives from justice, as seen in the late treaty with Great 
Britain, negotiated at Was shington by Mr. W ebster, late Secre- 
tary of State, and Lord As hburton, to whom we have already 
above referred? Is it not the province of the President to 
take care that the laws he Jaithfully executed ? Is not the C 
stitution a law of the land, the supreme law of the land ? ree 
not all treaties also laws of the land ? 

The answer to the question, what is the extent of the legis- 
la‘ive power of Congress, may be found in the following lan- 
guage of the Constitution :— 


Al’ i gislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
inc United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives. (Art. i See. f 


By way of abundant caution, it is provided also, in an amend- 
ment to the Constitution : 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor proh bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. (Art. X. Amend.) 


An analysis of that instrament by which the General Govern- 
ment was created, and by which it lives and moves and has its 
being, will show that it sought to apportion the powers of 
government among the departments into which its administra- 
tion was parcelled, viz., the executive, the judicial, the legisla- 
tive—that the powers intended to be exercised by soa are 

arefully enumerated or detined in such manner . that but little 
dasha. tan exist as to the intent of those who framed it—that 
it has a two-fold aspect in the creation of the government; the 
one exhibiting a grant of power with a prescribed mode of its 
exercise, and the other a reservation of power with imposed 
restraints upon its exercise. Indeed, all and singular the legis- 
lative powers that pertain to the Federal Government, are 
grants; this is discoverable im limine. The first line of the 
first paragraph of the C onstitution, as seen above, evinces that 
Congress can exercise no power in legislation not granted by 
the Constitution. The gifts or grants of power bestowed u ipon 
the General Government are equal in amount from each of the 
States forming the new nationality. 

2. We have sai id that we are unable to find any grant to 
Congress to legislate on slave ry or the slave tre ade, e xcept to 
prohibit importation within the territorial limits of the nation. 
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Nor is there any grant for this to be operative till twenty 
years after the inception of the Government. It is in vain to 
seek for any such grant in the inventory of powers of Congress, 
seen in the Constitution, unless it be found in the power to 
regulate commerce. Let the law-makers in Congress point ont, 
if ‘they ¢ van, any other in the whole enumeration, for their war- 

‘ant to legisl: ate on the subject of slav ery or the slave trade. 

But may there not be some remnant of authority in the 
Great Chi erie r for the exercise of such legislation? May not 
the final clause of the section, which enumerates what powers 
of legislation were granted in express terms by the Constitution, 
confer some right upon Congress thus to legi islate? This clause 
gives to Congress, in addition to the gri ants enumerated, power 
to make such other laws as may be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution certain other undefined and nameless 
powers ‘vested in the government or its officers. We place it 
here on our record. It runs thus: 


To make all laws which shall be necessary ae proper for carrying 
into execution ———— all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 


We repeat, let the legislators at the Court of Washington 
find warrant express or implied in this quotation for their law 
of 1793, and its fellow, the so-called peace measure and peace- 
maker of September, 1850. Besides, let them show, if they 
can be found in the pages of the Constitution, any other grants 
of legislative power than those here collaborated, in the sec- 
tions which we have referred to and inserted above. AJ/ /eqis- 
lative powers herein granted, quoth the Constitution. Are there 
any others granted besides those we have cited? We do not 
discover any others. | If the authority to enact the reclamation 
and extradition laws of 1793 and 1850 be not found among the 
enumerated legislative powers of Congress—if these laws them- 
selves are not * necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion any foregoing powers,” that is, powers included in the 
enumeration—and if the Constitution has not vested in the 
government of the United States, nor in any department or 
officer thereof, other powers besides those enumerated, requiring 
legislation for carrying them into execution (and it remains to 
be seen that any other powers have been vested requiring the 


ee of 1793 and 1850), then it is ne cessary to make still further 


earch for the fountain of this legislative authority. 
3. We will now revert to the passage in the Constitution 
(Art. LV., sec. 2) already given above, and which we have 
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considered to be in the nature of a treaty stipulation entered 
into by the States, only binding as such, and to be construed 
and received as all treaties or conventions of independent or 
foreign powers are construed and received by the General 
Government—the principle of the case being the same, whether 
the compact or treaty were entered into by and between domes- 
tic or foreign States. It is in this section alone that anything 
can be found relating to the extradition of the ngitive slave. 
What is it intended to embrace? A grant of power, or prohi- 
bition of the exercise of power? Certainly not a grant or 
vestment of power in any sense used elsewhere in the Consti- 
tution. Its language has no terms of gift or investiture: if 
power, however, has thereby been granted, it must have lodg- 
ment somewhere. In which department or officer of the 
Government may it be found? It is silent in this behalf. If it 
contain a grant of power which is not enumerated, it must be 
found among those other powers which may be vested in the 
government or some of the departments. It certainly does not 
contain any powers which are enumerated in the 8th section of 
the first article. It must be sought for, then, among the non- 
enumerated or other powers mentioned in the article. We 
cannot but indulge the belief that these views are fully fortified 
both by principle and authority. “The Constitution of the 
United States is an instrument cont: uining the grant of specific 
powers, and the government of the Union cannot claim any 
powers but what are contained in the grant, and given either 
expressly or by necessary implication.” Thus saith Chancellor 
Kent. 

Again—if the second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution be the dispenser of a power, it is of great importance 
in this inquiry whether that power be executive, judicial, or 
legislative; if it be not legislative, then Congress is for ever 
barred and estopped in the original exercise of its functions in 
that behalf, and must wait till its legislation is invoked by the 
necessity and propriety of the case. Tt i is seen by what is above 
advanced, that the Constitution may vest power in the govern- 
ment generally, or in a department of it, or in an officer 
belonging toit ; it is seen also that Congress has power to make 
such laws as may be necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the powers so vested. It is admitted, therefore, that if the 
extradition section of the Constitution given above, vests ~ 
terms or by implication, power in the government generally, « 
in the executive, judicial, or even legislative departments, or 
in any individual officer of the government, and this vested 
power needs the aid of laws to carry it into effect, then Con- 
gress may furnish its enactments, and those of 1793 and 1850 
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are legitimate. It becomes, therefore, a question of necessity 
and propriety. Congress can have no original jurisdiction to 
make a single law to enforce or carry into execution a non- 
enumerated power. Now can it be claimed that the extradi- 
tion clause of the Constitution has within it any expressed or 
enumerated powers giving to Congress legislative authority ? 
If there be found in its construction a single grant of power of 
any kind whatsoever, that power must lie dormant till it be 
necessary and proper that laws be made to carry it into exe- 
cution. If it be a power that cannot be exercised, or in the 
language of the Constitution, cannot be carried into execution 
without the help of Congressional aid in the shape of laws, this 
necessity alone confers jurisdiction on the law-making depart- 
ment—nothing else. Till there has been a failure in the govern- 
ment, in some of its departments, or in its officers, to exec ute any 
power that may lurk in the language of this reclamation-para- 
graph, or section of the fourth article, how can it be said that 
the statutes of 1793 and 1850 are necessary and proper? It 
cannot be gathere .d from these laws themselves that any such 
necessity or propriety called them into existence. They have 
neither preamb le nor title indicative of the facts and circum- 
stances that should give them birth, viz.: inability on the part 
of the department or officer upon whom the execution of the 
vested power has been devolved to carry it into execution. 
Nor is there any historical reminiscence in the action of the 
Federal Government throughout all its various bureaus and 
departments of office, from the day of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the present, demonstrating that the executive, the 
judiciary, or any officer of the government, found itself or him- 
self too impotent to execute any and every power that belonged 
to them to enforce in this behalf. If the records of the past are 
silent as to any need of Congress making these laws—it these 
laws themselves do not carry internal evidence of some necessity 
for their enactment—and if the archives of the government 
contain neither memorial nor remonstrance from the people, 
the President, the departments, or any officer of the govern- 
ment, for a law in aid of the power conceded, as it is claimed, 
in the letter of the section of the fourth article under review 
(as we fully believe they do not), it is strong presumptive evi- 
dence, at least, that no such power exists,—that if there be such 
a power 7 esse it never needed the help of the legislative arm 
of the government. 

4. We will now inquire whether the section we have been 
considering is anything more than a great restraining ¢ and pro- 
hibitory enactment of the n: ition, and specially intended to 
inhibit the exercise of State Sovereignty in the matter compro- 
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mised by its provisions. That it is more or less than such 
may well be questioned. Though not arranged in the Consti- 
tution among the restraints of power upon the States, in con- 
secutive order of the prohibitory paragraphs, yet its language 
is remarkable for its verisimilitude to them. It was one of the 
last things settled upon by the Convention which framed the 
Constitution; hence its place among the articles at the extre- 
mity rather than among those of its class in an earlier page. 
At all events, it is historically true of this section that it is a 
compromis e and contains restraints upon the exercise of any 
state legislation adverse to the extradion of a fugitive slave—we 
say adverse because its language warrants the ‘de claration that 
it is only against any law or regulation in the States thi at shall 
obstruct the reclamation that the prohibition is aimed. Never 
was it designed that the new government should do more in the 
premises than to see that this fundamental law, this treaty stipu- 
lation, be exeeuted. Federal legislation was never contem- 
plated. Neither was it then, nor is it now necessary. It is pro- 
vided in the enumeration of the duties of the President that he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed ; this section 
is one of those laws belonging to him to stotate—or in other 
words, whether it contain a grant or prohibition of power, it 
vests whatever of vitality it has in the Executive Dep: irtment. 

It only remains to consider whether the section in review is 
a law in such sense, that it is supreme. This needs no more 
affirmative proof than a section of the Constitution itself, to 
which we will here give place :— 


This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. 


It is enough, perhaps, to know that the section is a law of the 
land, and ultimates in complete supremacy. It is of no import- 
ance by what name it may be known, or however it may be 
classed among the powers or prohibitions of the Government. 
Whatever may be its nature, whether that of a tre aty, and to 
be dealt with as such in its construction, or that of a simple 
element of municipal or charter immunity, in the last analysis 
the result will be the same. 

This section has received only sparing attention from 
writers on the Constitution. It seems to have been carefully 
avoided by all publicists, whose works we have con sulted. 
Kent, Story, and others, it would seem, when commenting 
upon the ¢ ‘onstitution, might have given the vexed question of 
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the United. States government an examination commensurate 
with its importance. This they have not done. These great 
luminaries of the law owed it to the American people. We 
will here quote from one of our writers on the Constitution, in 
proof of our principal tenet: Mr. Rawle says— 

As soon as the Constitution was adopted, all legislative measures for 
the purpose of enforcing existing treaties, either on the part of the 
United States or the States, became at once unnecessary. ‘The institu- 
tion of judici iary power was itself adequate to the desired effect. The 
practical views ‘and local interests which might have influenced State 
legislatures, or the high tone which might be jealously i to the 
general legislature, were equally avoided. The people, by the adoption 
of the Constitution, had themselves legislated on the subject, and the 
judicial principle, in regular and dignified procedure, carried their 
legislation into effect. 

Again—it is safe to construe this section to mean that the 
States are the actors through their constituted officers or autho- 
rities. The restraining power of the section enjoins upon the 
State-statutes and decrees, that they do not discharge but 
deliver up the fugitive; it has to do with the duties of the 
State alone; it is as negative in the matter of discharge ¢ as it is 
positive in the matter of surrender; both are compatible with 
State action, and to such does the section most clearly look. 
This section is the ligament with which the strong man into 
whose keeping the fugitive has committed himself, is bound 
hand and foot. The pursuer must have unobstructed pursuit. 
His claim is upon the State, not upon the fugitive, as may be 
seen in the analogous case of the fugitive from justice, for 
whose extradition the adjacent section provides. Whenever a 
State shall, by its legislation, be in conflict with this treaty or 
compromise, and be found in the attitude of a violator of the 
faith of treaties, and the President cannot, with the compulsory 


power of the army and navy in his hands, execute this part of 


the Constitution, it will be in time for Congress to make a law 


to aid him to carry into execution his official duties | Their 


legislation will then be warranted, and not till then will it be 
legitimate. 

What are the so-called personal liberty laws of some States 
but the nullification of this article of the Constitution? When 
will there be another President, who, like the heroic Jackson, 
will take the responsibila ty of enforcing the demands of' tlie 
Constitution? With such a man for President there will be no 
need of Congressional rescripts to aid in the reclamation and 
extradition of slaves. His requisition upon a State to sur- 
render a slave, would most manifestly be regarded with due 
respect. 
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We have called in question the constitutionality of all the 
es of Congress in respect to the slave trade, except such as 
prohibit the i import ation of slaves into the United States; and 
we deny that Congress has any power to make laws to punish 
persons engaged in the slave oa beyond the boundary of the 
national domain. Let us look and see if we are sustained in 
this. There are but two paragraphs in the Constitution which 
are claimed to warrant these laws—they stand thus :— 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among’ the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes, — 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations. 


The commercial regulation here specified is limited in such 
manner as not to include or embrace any portion of the earth 
outside of the United States and the Indian wilds of America, 
except foreign nations. It would seem that it was intended 
here to use the term nations in a political sense ; the occasion 
and business before the Convention were certainly of such 
character. Do nations here mean the savage tribes of Africa ? 
Are they foreign nations within the intent and meaning of the 
Constitution? Have we diplomatic relations with them ? 
When did this government recognise them as belonging to 
the family of nations, and acknowledge their indepe ndence ? 
Who are our consuls and ministers among them? Have they 
accredited representatives at Washington? Moreover, with 
what reason can it be said, that Congress may reguls ate com- 
merce by laws of absolute prohibition? If the intention was 
to cover the slave trade, why not say so in Pp lain terms? It was 
then current, and by an express provision passed simultaneously 
with this, allowed to be continued the world over, with all men, 
for twenty years, and then at the expiration of that period, 
only limited to non- importation into the United States. 

Nor can we subscribe to the doctrine that the other paragraph 
justifies Congress in pronouncing the slave trade piracy. This 
passage from the Cons stitution is “the grand warrant of Congress 
for its legislation, declaring the slave trade piracy, and its 
punishment death. We will subject it to such analysis as we 
may be able, and try to ascertain whether, in fact, it does 
furnish any foundation for the enactments of Congress trans- 
forming and transferring the slave trade, a commerce legiti- 
mated by the law of nations, into piracy, a pursuit condemned 
by that same code. We must, therefore, preliminarily settle 
the terminology of the language used in the supposed warrant 
for this singular legislation. 
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It may not be amiss here to take counsel of Dr. Webster, in 
the matter of the meaning of the word define, in the passage 
before us. From among ‘the many significations of the word 
given by him, we will select the two following :— 


“To determine, or ascertain the extent of the meaning of a word; to 
ascertain the signification of a term ; to explain yas a word is under- 
stood to express; as, to define the words virtue, courage, belief, or 


; 


charity. 
“ To determine or describe the end or limit; as, to define the extent 


of a kingdom or country.” 


Now, to which of these, if to either, does the word belong? 
Did the men who made the Constitution intend it to be subject 
to the former, and to mean that Congress shall define lexico- 
graphic: ally, the words piracy and felony, first exercising the 
functions of dictionary-makers, and then those of nomothetes ? 
Or did they intend it should be governed by the latter, and to 
mean that Congress shall determine (de and ftermino), or 
describe the end ( finzs) or limit of the felonies committed at 
sea, in the sense of the illustration in the latter of our quota- 
tions, as, to define the extent of a kingdom or country? Which 
is it that C ongress may define, the 2ords or the crimes? The 
passage does not read, to de tine piracy and felony—these words 
needed no definition, —-the lexicon and the law of nations, long 
before their use in the C Pe had settled their signitica- 
tion, and both philologist and publicist were agreed upon their 
meaning. Courts, cabinets, and colleges understood them in 
the saine sense, and their common usage had given them a 
positive import. And also the crimes and offences which 


those words covered, had received, the world over, a fixed and 


certain acceptation. Piracy, the name for robbery upon the 


high seas, was a high crime and. offence against the law of 


nations. The slave trade, “ dreadful trade,” and odious in the 


sight of Christianity, was not an offence against the law of 


nations, but stood within the pale of the public law. The 
punishment of prracies, and not something else, was a legiti- 
mate subject for the exercise of the power of Congress. What 
acts constituted piracies, felonies, and offences, in the language 
used in this passage, can be easily ascertained by reference to 


- books. Such acts Congress can punish, and none others, 


y force of this grant under the Constitution. Congress may 
zZ what it pleases with piracies and felonies committed on the 
high se as—but it has to do with them as such, and nothing to 
do with those acts or things, not previously to the Constitution 
known as piracies and felonies ; it must take the language used, 
as it meant and measured offences by its universal understand- 
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ing among the nations. Congress may not extend the boun- 
daries of certain crimes, by bringing within their embrace acts 
never before criminal ; it may not enlarge the number and kind 
of circumstances that before belonged to piracies and felonies. 
The language of the passage nowhere expresses nor implies 
that Congress may transfer from a lawful status certain acts 
never treated as offences, and never recognised as such by the 
law of nations, and class them with those which ever have 
been treated and recognised as unlawful and piratical. 

The correctness of these views is strengthened by an unmis- 
takeable circumstance appearing in the Constitution itself, and 
which is a safe interpreter of this passage in that instrument. 
Having completed their labors in the formation and adoption 
of its articles and sections, the framers proceeded to provide 
for any amendments that use and subsequent experience might 
demand. It had been settled by them in the body of the 
Charter (Art. 1, see. 9) that the importation of slaves into the 
national Soule should not be prohibited by Congress before 
the year 1808, leaving the slave trade intact and to be con- 
mab as a lawful commerce for the period of twenty years. 
This trade was also at the time protected by the Code of 
Nations. Its ramifications embraced the shores of the African 
continent, as producers of the article of traffic. The Spanish 
colonies and Brazil in South America, the British colonies in 
North America and the West India Islands, furnished markets 
for the importer of such commodities. To carry on such com- 
merce, navigation and voyage upon the high seas was indis- 
pensable. 

Gbserve, now, how carefully the importation provided for 
in the ninth section of the first article, and extending over a 
full score of years, is protected throughout the whole of that 
range of time. We place its palladium, the fifth article, on 
our page: “No amendment which may be made prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and - fourth clauses in the ninth seetion of 
the first article.” Now, is it probable, is it reasonable, that 
with such an object in view as the protection of the importer 
against all possible contingencies of a twenty years’ future, 
involving changes in the popular sentiment and political mea 
sures—protection, in short, against the very people themselves 
—such an assemblage of wise and sagacious men as that to 
which was confided the task of framing the charter of a new 
government, should be guilty of such an oversight, should be 
so forgetful of their own consistency, as to grant to the people’s 
representatives in Congress assembled, a power which they had 
barred the people themselves from exercising for twenty years 
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—the principal to be powerless and prostrate, the agent to be 
active and omnipotent all that while? The people—the nation 
—may not make any amendment which, prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, shall an any manner affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article (Art. 5); but Congress may immediately, at its first 
session, if it please, pronounce and declare a traffic, placed 
under license for long years by the Constitution itself, an offence 
synonymous and substantive with piracy, and which by the 
public law is declared to be a high crime, and punishable with 
death ! 

Nor did Congress wait mae before it proceeded, with these 
words of the Constitution in 1 hand, namely, “to define and 
punish piracies and felonies ‘committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations,’ as its warrant for legisla- 
tion, to take aw ay the twenty years’ license, and to declare the 
navigation of the seas — theo on ship-board, and all the 
incidents of the trade, to be piracy —perverting the plain 
intendments of language, and converting into crime a com- 
merce recognised and cuarantied by the supreme law—a law 
higher than its behests—the Constitution itself. The act of 
Congress of April 30, 1790, verifies our remark. The Consti- 
tution and the law of nations gave to the importer liberty to 
sail his ship on the Deep Sea, and to seek cargo for the American 
markets insular and continental ; but this act declares he may 
do it only on peril, and under penalty of death! He is hosts 
humani generis, and his merchandize contraband, not of war, 
but of the peace of the world! Need more argument be pre- 
sented to show that no power is lodged by the Constitution 
in Congress to pass the law of 1790, pronouncing the slave 
trade piracy ? 

Should it be said that our course of argument is conclusive 
only in respect to the first twenty years of the life of this 
government, and will not invalidate the constitutionality of the 
Jaws enacted subsequently to the year 1808, let it be remem- 
bered that the inconsistency of the two passages (inconsistent 
only in case the one does warrant Congress to declare the slave 
trade piracy), which we have considered, is not cured by lapse 
of time; and if the sentence, to define, etc., was intended to 
limit, and not to enlarge—was intended to ‘fix boundaries to 
the commission and punishment of offences occurring at sea, 
using the term offences in its received sense among writers, 
and not intended to create a new nomenclature in criminal 
jurisprudence; and albeit, was never intended to be warrant 
for laws against the slave trade before 1808, then it was none 
whatever when that year arrived. 
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But, if the sentence be oracular, and hath within itself such 
magic meaning and power, as to commission Congress to 
change the legal into the illegal—the constitutional into the 
criminal—that. body might at any time, as well in 1790, as in 
1818, in 1820, and at all times in the calendar of years, violate 
and nullify ad libitum the fifth article of the great instrumen- 

tality of its life and being. It is plain that such omnipotence 
is not a chartered attribute of the Federal Legislature. It 
has a commission, however—we have placed its contents 
before the reader, in our transcript of the ninth section of the 
first article of the Constitution. Let him ponder well its 
powers, and ascertain, if he can, whether Congress can ever do 
more than to prohibit importation of slaves into the domain gy 
the United States—the trade and commerce in them, with all 
the world beside, being beyond the reach of its arm. 

We derive from the preceding examination the following 
conclusions: 

I. (1.) That there is no power in the United States govern- 
ment, nor in that of any of the States, to divest a citizen of his 
ownership of or control over his slave, or to wrest his slave 
from his custody while in transitu. (2.) That there is no power 
in the government of a State to invest a citizen with a right of 
re-capture of the slave brought by him, or to restore such slave 

his keeping when once the slave has cast off his allegiance 
while in transitu, or resident with him in another State; in 
such case he must invoke the power of the United States 
government. (3.) That what is predicated of both master and 
slave in the feaiolns postulates, is true of them when the 
transit or residence is in a Territory, because their conditions 
remain unaltered ; and whatever rights inhered while residents 
of a State, continue to inhere abroad in a Territory, as well 
while stationary as while transitory. (4.) That there is no 
power in the United States government, nor in that of any one 
of the States, to prevent the reclamation and extradition of : 
slave who escapes from one State into another. (5.) As alk 
as citizenship of the United States shail continue to be an attri- 
bute of any person going into another State with his slave or 
slaves, so long may he hold them as such in its jurisdiction, 
whether hie stay be long or short, or whether he become a 
resident or dweller for a day or a year, all State laws to the 
contrary notwithstanding. (6.) No citizen of the United States 
going into another State with his slave or slaves, can be put to 
the plea of necessity of introduction ; he may consult his plea- 
sure or convenience in respect to their ingress or egress. 

The will of the master alone can dissolve the relation 
of master and slave while in a State whose laws do not uphold 
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the system of slavery ; the master may invoke them to aid him 
in the abrogation of that relation; but if the slave quit the 
master, the master is powerless under State laws to restore the 
loss. In such case he must avail himself of the aid of the 
government of the United States. 

II. (1.) That the rights of federal citizenship must prevail 
in all the States, notwithstanding local laws and the decrees of 
local judicial tribunals. (2.) That the rights of State citizen- 
ship can prevail only in the State. (3.) That some of these 
rights are concurrent and co-ordinate, and prevail alike, as the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. (4.) That 
upon the inauguration of this government under the Constitu- 
tion, none but white persons became citizens of the United 
States; that all Indians and free negroes became subjects of 
the United States in the same sense and to the same extent that 
an Englishman, or an Irishman, or a Scotchman, is a subject of 
the government of Great Britain; that all persons not white 
nor free, but held to service or labor under mastership during 
life, remained as aforetime subjects of the parties to whom such 
service or labor was due—slaves, in fact, to their masters, and 
subjects to the commonwealth; amenable to the master as 
property—-amenable to the government politically, as persons 
and as its subjects: that neither Indian nor negro, free or held 
to service, constituted or came within the category of political 
entities, described in the preamble of the Constitution as, we 
the people of the United States, in whom dwelled the essential 
ower of the State, the supreme sovereignty. 

III. (i.) That the institution of slavery is national; (2.) it 
has the sovereignty of the Union for its protection; (8.) the 
Constitution of the United States is its shield; (4.) and the 
edicts of Congress cannot prevail for or against its perpetuity. 

IV. (1.) The slave trade is allowable by the law of nations ; 
(2.) The citizens of any nation may engage in the traffic, unless 
prohibited by their government ; (3.) This government cannot 
prohibit the trade abroad by its citizens; (4.) Congress can 
legislate only against importation into the national domain ; 
(5.) The Constitution gives license to define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the Deep Sea; but to define, as used 


there, gives no license to alter and change the signification of 


words and terms known to the code of nations; definition in 
the lexicographical sense was never intended. It was used only 
in the sense of limitation. It gave no authority to Congress to 
legislate any act into the crime of piracy which was not piracy 
before, by the established usage of publicists in treating of the 
doctrines of national law. 

VY. (1.) That Congress cannot intervene nor intermeddle in 
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legislating slavery into or out of a State or Territory. (2.) That 
it may be carried into and continued in any § State or Teivitors 
into which it is the will or choice of a citizen of the United 
States to carry or continue the same; it is a federal constitu- 
tional right, not within any power of Congress, expressed or 
implied, to hinder or delay—-one of the immunities belonging 
to national citizenship, and which is beyond the reach of all 
adversaries, either state, or territorial, or congressional ; the 
privilege to exercise which being secured by the Great Charter, 
and only to be inquired into and considered by the supreme 
feder ral judiciary. 


A POEM, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NOVEMBER 8TH, 1859, 


BY ISAAC LAWRENCE, A.M. 


GRAVE seniors, and illustrious chiefs 
Of this time-honored seat of learning, 
And you, whe ere you knew the griefs 
Of ‘Wall street, and of mone y earning, 
Were wont in former days with me, 
As gay and joyous youths, 
To sit beneath some spreading tree 
And ponder classic truths ; 
Though thirteen years have passed away 
Since here a youth I stoed, 
To say farewell to comrades gay, 
And teachers wise and good, 
I feel the memories of the past 
Crowd fresh upon my brain, 
And, gazing on this concourse vast, 
Am once a bey again. 
Could we recall the days gone by, 
In those short thirteen years, 
How many a disappointed eye 
Would stay its gushing tears. 
Where is the chapel where we used 
At morn to join in prayer, 
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While many an idle one perused 
His lesson on the stair ? 
The hand of the destroyer has swept it all away 
For stores, for ribbons, silks and laces ; 
And passing by the other day 
I vainly sought the faintest traces 
Of the college ‘and its well-kept green, 
And stately rows of sycamores, 
And well-dressed students always seen 
Crowding round Columbia’s doors. 
Commerce, with its absorbing ways, 
Invades that classic ground, 
Where Homer's venerated lays, 
And Virgil’s used to sound. 
The peaceful home before its tread, 
The enhanced location yields, 
And new Columbia rears her head 
Where once was Potter’s fields. 
In distant lands when led to roam, 
And view scholastic nooks, 
I've met old friends, well known at home, 
Professor Anthon’s books, 
Brundusium’s bard so oft betrayed 
To things he never said, 
By Anthon’s industry is made 
“The classic path to tread ; 
Arpinum’s man for truth contending, 
And pleading Milo’s cause, 
Or injured liberty defending, 
And driving from the doors 
Of outraged and insulted Rome 
The bloody Catiline, 
To many a feeling heart comes home 
In Anthon’s glowing line. 
When asa graduate I stood 
Upon this speaker's floor, 
Presiding o’er us all, was viewed 
The venerated Moor. 
My memory now can hear him say, 
Addressing each of us: 
Ad gradum nune admitto te 
Bac ‘laurium artibus. 
Amidst Italia’s sunny fields 
The Latin taught to speak; 
Deep read, to none his knowledge yields, 
In Hebrew or in Greek. 
But in the management of boys 
He was not quite the thing 
This institution now enjoys, 
In her presidential King— 
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From earliest youth ’twas mine to be 
With those who loved him dearly, 
And for his kindness past to me, 
I thank him here sincerely. 
Nestor of the professor’s chair, 
Most erudite McVicar, 
I never knew a lecture where 
The students hurried quicker ; 
Nor whence with lingering step, and slow 
Reluctant feet retreating, 
More eloquently seemed to show 
Their pleasure here in meeting. 
Had each acquired what he might learn 
In that four years’ collegiate course, 
Not one would fill funereal urn, 
But all our land would mourn his loss. 
I see around me, deeply versed 
In old scholastic lore, 
Many who slaked their mental thirst 
At Alma Mater’s door; 
And joy to think some other may 
A prouder tribute bring, 
Than can I hope, as poet’s bay, 
Will round my temples cling. 
But when I look about, and see 
Lawyers, and men divine, 
Who once as students knelt with me 
At this same classie shrine, 
And members of the healing art, 
Whom she has made A.M. ? 
I wish success, with all my heart, 
To her who gave us them. 


I see five hundred lovely faces 
Spread out before my view, 

All charming as the classic graces, 
But all to me are new; 

The maids, whose presence used to cheer 
Our annual celebrations, 

Mothers and sisters of those here, 
Now fill the matrons’ stations. 

Deaf to my flowing verses’ charms, 
They watch their infant heirs, 

Now le vaping In the nurses’ arms, 
Now lisping evening prayers. 

Back to the army of the past 
Shall we revert our glance, 

And show the noble records vast 
Of names that shall enhance 
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The glory of Columbia’s son, 
When we have passed away, 
And make him proud of being one, 
Wherever he may stray. 
Three brothers of the Anthon name, 
In three distinct careers, 
Have won an enviable fame ; 
Next on the list appears 
Bainbridge, who made our starry flag 
Wave proudly o’er the sea ; 
Benson, of whom we all can brag ; 
And Bruce, renowned M.D. 
But all must bow the head before 
Clinton, whose mighty mind 
The lake that feeds Niagara’s roar 
With ocean’s wave combined ; 
Hoffman, and Hamilton, and Jones, 
Amongst our worthies rank ; 
And Morris, too, Columbia owns, 
And Slidell, and Verplanck. 
Long ere Calitornia's gold 
Tempted the gr eedy throng, 
Had Stevens’ magic pen unrolled 
Records that slumbered long, 
And read from off the sculptured stone, 
By aid of knowledge gathered here, 
The history of a race unknown, 
Which time had caused to disap pear. 
We often hear rich men complain, 
That in affairs of State 
Their efforts and their hopes are vain, 
Their voices have no weight. 
McKeon, Roosevelt, and Fish, 
Fowler, and Havemeyer see: 
These prove that, when Columbians wish, 
They rise where they aspire to be. 
’Twere long to tell the high career 
Of great men who have had their day ; 
But few have oftener flourished here 
Than those who bore the name of Jay. 
When Hosack died, the healing art 
Seemed to forego the strife ; 
But Francis stay ed Death’s fatal dart, 
And brought the dead to life. 
When wealth spreads out its glittering lure, 
Gained by some sudden speculation, 
Few have the courage to endure 
The toils of mediocre station : 
Hence the learned professions yield 
To mercantile career, 
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And active genius quits the field 
No golden prizes cheer 
For toiling up the hill of time, 
Those who professions follow, 
Can only gain the hard-earned dime, 
Whilst merchants make the dollar; 
Nor can New Yorkers ere compete 
With men from Yankee land, 
Who, with a knavery more complete, 
Preserve a visage ‘bland. 
Hence, whilst fanatic Brown must pay 
The forfeit of an ill-timed zeal, 
At large, his instigators may 
Again attack the commonweal. 
Hence too secrete we’ve passed through life, 
Concealed from public view, 
Whilst they’re with wealth and honors rife, 
Who once without a shoe, 
Or any friend their life to cheer, 
Or comfortable rig supply, 
Were turned adrift to struggle here, 
And root like little pig, or die. 
Whilst you, your children fond caressing, 
Screen them from the winter's cold, 
The Pilgrim Father gives his blessing, 
And drives from out domestic fold 
His growing son, and bids him prey 
On us, nor write home for supply, 
Nor backward turn until the day 
His honored sire shall chance to die. 
Such are the rugged, grasping stock 
New England loves to breed ; 
Such are the sons of Plymouth Rock, 
And such the May flower’s seed ! 
Formed of a different sort of clay, 
Far different views you take, 
And shrink with dread from that display 
They of their virtues make. 
Hence, though New York, as we know well, 
In point of worth and quiet good, 
Can all New England far exe el, 
The “ modern Athens” yet is understood 
To be the moral centre 
Of the charitable world ; 
They who at Cambridge enter 
With lips in contempt curled, 
Of old Columbia speak, 
And say that classic Latin 
Is taught alone by tutors, sleek, 
Who on old Harvard fatten. 
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United for their mutual praise, 
They tell the public much 

Of Sparks’s books, Longfellow’s lays, 
And Motley’s struggling Dutch ; 

Prescott, who had lost his eyes, 

Was praised, so blind for being, 
And other men called great and wise, 
From their keen power of seeing. 

Thus every way the table turns, 
Comes up some specious story, 
Which for the cunning Yankee earns 
Substantial good, or glory. 
Our own Butler scorns to take 
The fruits his splendid verses bear, 
Until a Yankee girl, Miss Peck, 
Claims to have written “ Nothing to Wear ;” 
Whilst the best young men of New York 
Retreating kee p from view, 
Treading life’s quiet, virtuous walk, 
There are who nothing do 
To make return for life or health, 
Sut spend the live-long day 
Reposing on a parent’s wealth, 
Or money won at play. 
As time rolls on, their situation 
More pitiable becomes, 
They sink into the poor relation, 
Grateful for the crumbs 
The rich man happens to let fall 
From off his well-spread table ; 
Or hang around some hotel hall, 
Or friendly livery stable. 
Strangers who see them d: uy by day 
Thus loitering round the bar, 
Naturally suppose that they 
Our leading young men are, 


To which position they have claims 


From gentlemanly manners, 

As well as from high-sounding names 
Which once led feudal banners. 

Entering as freshmen, here, alas, 
Their little minds give way ; 

Or if to Sophomores they pass, 
They seldom longer stay. 

From billiard-room they take their cue, 
Dress lordly and take horse, 

While those whom they call parvenue 
Win honors in the course, 

Look at the men whose names have stood 
The abuse of envious hostile ranks, 
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Douglas, and Fernando Wood, 
O’Conor, Brady, Banks 

And Broderick, too, who, young in years, 
Is shrouded in the tomb, 

Whose death provokes a nation’s tears, 
Cut off in manhood’s bloom. 

Had these possessed the chance that those 
Neglecting throw away, 

Even their ve ry bitterest foes 
Had worshipped them to-day. 

From the great body of the masses 
Our students we should seek, 

Since offshoots of the upper classes, 
Like Israel’s children, weak, 

Reject Columbia when she smiles 
Her welcome salutation, 

Freely extend to the Gentiles 
This gospel dispensation. 

Teach them the pleasing Roman tongue, 
And glowing periods Attic, 

On which the enchanted senates hung 
In the old days democratic. 

See where the prince of fashion stands 
Inane, yet first he ranks, 

Because his gentlemanly hands 
Have robbed confi ling banks. 

Thousands like this distressed bei ing 
Through Europe roam forlorn, 

Not for the pleasure of sight-seeing, 
But seeking to adorn 

Their little persons in the fashion, 
In England known as swell, 

Or pleading an affected passion 
For some operatic belle, 

Some Chaussée d’Antin’s daughter 
Or second-rate Lorette, 

Whom from the Latin quarter, 
At the chaumiere they have met. 

Whilst old Columbia sees with grief 
Her younger sons thus going astray, 

Wasting, like Rome’s imperial chief, 
The precious hours of every day, 

A higher grade of the same class 
Frequent the social club ; 

These animated nothings pass 
Their time at whist’s dull rubb. 

At fifty years, or somewhat later, 
They greet the midnight air, 

Confided by a quiet waiter 
To the frie sndly cabman’s care. 
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When once I asked one why he never 
Struck out a higher path, 
Worthy of him so rich and clever, 
He thus replied in wrath : 
“ To sit in your office all day— 
Up three or four pair of stairs— 
To be dunned for bills you can’t pay, 
And beset by your creditors’ prayers. 
These, these are the clients that wait 
On the rising young men at the bar, 
Before I'd endure such a fate 
I'd rather be buried by far. 
The doctors can never agree 
On what treatment their patients to give, 
’Twould be most distressing to me, 
If none I attended should live ; 
From preaching the gospel shut out, 
Too honest as merchant to try, 
A victim to spleen and the gout, 
I am quietly hoping to die.” 


Frem those who have refined their taste, 
We must confess the search is vain, 
And four years here our students waste. 
“ Whose is the fault?” I hear you cry, 
“ And yet we may amend ; : 
Seek! and the fault you'll find to lic 
In lives which have no end 
Towards which to shape their course, 
But float through this world’s realm, 
Like wrecks that on the ocean toss, 
Without a guiding helm. 
This city has a million souls, 
With minds as well as mouths to feed, 
So fast the tide of business rolls, 
That none have any time to read, 
And they who claim to be exempt 
Enjoying that which others earn, 
Hold literature in great contempt, 
Ignorant, and yet too proud to learn. 
None of the upper ten invite 
An author home to dine, 
And envious friends display their spite 
By sneering at each line 
Which falls from the ambitious pen 
Of him whose crime ’s to try 
And be a man ’midst other men, 
Not a mere butterfly. 
Oh, comrades of my youth, 
And ye who shall succeed, 
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If my words have any truth, 
Make your chil iren love to read. 
Instead of all the brocatelie, 
Rosewood and or-molu, 
Would it not be just as well 
To own a book or two. 
Our ladies all are deeply versed 
In French, and polite reading— 
Our men are, as a class, the worst, 
Who set up claims to breeding. 
I stand not here to flatter, 
But tell the sober truth, 

Which sages thought a vital matter, 
In the bringing up of youth. 
Called by my business to e xplore 
Our libraries to assist my pen, 

I can’t say that I ever saw 
A reader from the upper ten— 
But they whom fashion scorns to own 
The patient plodding pea, A«rv 
Read books, whose merits are unknown 
To those who've made European tour 

Thanks to old John Jacob Astor, 
Who with generous heart, 

Opened to them an empire vaster 
Than the realm of Bonaparte. 

Richer than any other college 
In these United States, 

Columbia points the way to knowledge, 
And opens wide her gates. 

She seeks professors from each land 
Where learning most abounds, 

And lays out with a lavish hand 
Extensive pleasure grounds, 

In which a building nearly new, 
On an embankment high, 

Shows what good taste and wealth can do 
Beneath the trustee’s eye. 

Former retreat for deaf and dumb, 
Here all are taught to speak, 

At small expense, who choose to come, 
Latin, and French, and Greek. 

Yet still I think the ancient stand, 
Permitted to remain, 

The bounty of a royal hand 
Had pled, and not in vain, 

With sires to allow their sons 
To learn a few things more, 

Before making those ignorant ones 
Enter the marble store. 
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If classic learning they despise, 
And think its stady vain, 
Let, then, professorships arise, 
With object to obtain 
A knowledge of the tongues they speak 
From Paris to Bombay— 
Italian, Turkish, modern Greek, 
And Spanish, every day 
Needed in this commercial mart, 
Where all the world repair ; 
And German they should have by heart, 
Since spoken everywhere— 
Sole medium of communication, 
In almost every State, 
To half the population, 
And that half the most sedate. 
Rising on every side we see 
Our city far extend, 
And none can tell what yet may be 
Its destiny or end, 
First fragal Dutchmen found the hills 
Where rose the city of Manhattan, 
And, fertile source of tax-payers’ bills, 
Began those hills to flatten. 
As the great orb of day declined, 
Refreshing rest they sought ; 
At noon, like clockwork, always dined, 
In luxury untaught. 
Their wives’ and pretty daughters’ hands 
Arranged the savory steaks, 
Or took with care from well-greased pans 
A multitude of cakes. 
Of quiet joy the living type, 
Upon his porch, near Coenties Slip, 
The goodman sat and smoked his pipe, 
Whilst nimble feet that round him trip, 
And watchful of his comfort hover, 
Bring with cherry lip his daughter, 
Image of her whom, as a lover, - 
He wooed and won across the water: 
And in an easy chair reposing, 
The wedded partner of his joys 
Lives o’er again her life now closing 
Ip that of her girls and boys. 
Onward the course of empire rolls, 
Britannia rules the waves; 
Her commerce force all peaceful souls 
To die, or be her slaves. 
The Dutchman made some little talk, 
But yielded soon to British might; 
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Thence named the City of New York, 
Started on her imperial flight. 
Then first the streets began to spread, 
Some social progress, too, was made; 
Soldiers were round the Battery led 
Each day in proud parade. 
From those d: iys dates old Trinity, 
Who feeds the aspiring wishes 
Of students in divinity 
ith fattening loaves and fishes, 
And acts the part of Mother Rome 
To parsons everyw here, 
Providing many an easy home 
Round St. John’s lordly square. 
Churches and chapels, called of ease, 
Keep up hierarchial state ; 
Choirs and choristers on these 
With aymn and anthem wait— 
Singing the praises of that God 
Who came to earth in humble guise, 
To prove He wished to be adored 
With hearts, and not dissembling eyes. 
The hand of time has swept away 
The follies of the past, 
And nothing, at the present day, 
Which is not sound can last. 
That she has stood the constant shock 
Of battle which she each year wages, 
Proves that she’s founded on a rock, 
And that rock the Rock of Age 8; 
Yet, while I speak, the deep- toned bell 
May strike with accent clear, 
Electing men to ring her knell 
At Albany, this year. 
I see amongst you some of those 
Who brought our State through storms now past, 
And would entreat them, ere I close, 
To think of the importance vast 
Of choosing men to legislate 
Who have some character and weight. 
A student once sat by my side 
Who now has towered above us all, 
And Chandler’s name I heard with pride 
The favored toast of Congress Hall. 
Young Campbe 1] was the people’s choice 
For Judge of the Superior Court ; 
He had in “Mozart many a voice, 
But great Fernando ‘cut him short, 
Exclaiming, “Tammany will throw me, 
Unless my people go for Tony.” 
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“ Not for ourselves to life we came,” 
rT , . 
The noble Roman said; 

And Alma Mater asks our fame, 
That she may rear her head, 

And showing laurels we have won, 
Proudly declare, “ This is my son.” 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE SWORD. 


“ Beat your swords into ploughshares and your spears into 
pruning-hooks,” is the saintly admonition of the gentlemen in 
colored cloth and uncolored cravats, and not unfrequently have 
we heard it reiterated by the unsaintly politician of a particu- 
lar order, who has learned his first lessons of statesmanship in 
a sectarian or sectional school. 

We propose now to ask our readers, and the American peo- 
ple generally, to look into history, past and present, and see 
whether this sickly sentimentality ever had any foundation in 
fact, as applied to us of the present day, however high may be 
its origin ; in other words, whether the time has ever bee mn, yet, 
when the diplomacy of the sword could be dispensed w ith.” If 
we consult history, there is as much reason to believe that the 
ascending scale in the perfection of human governments has 
been passed, as there is bh at itis yet'to come, or that the summit 
is yet to be reached. More especially does this i impress us when 
we look around and witness so much corruption in both muni- 
cipal and national affairs. Corruption has been the canker- 
worm of all governments; under its sway the Republic with 
the Monarchy must fall. 

The sword, as the oldest element of political power of which 
history gives us any knowledge, is certainly entitled to our 
respect; its antiquity would seem to command that. But we 
ask the advocates of pulpit sentimentality — this question, 
when, in the history of the world, has it been laid aside, and 
discarded as an obsolete element? When, or by what nation 
has this been done? And until this question can be answered, 
we claim for it, as a national journalist of this country, its 
ancient respect, its ancient prestige, and its proper place as ‘one 
of the legitimate powers of the Government. 

It is claimed by some that the art of printing as an element 
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of power was destined to supplant the sword, and it was upon 
this mistaken theory that the sentiment with which we com- 
mence this article became a popular hobby and a popular delu- 
sion. And it has been this error in public opinion, or in cer- 
tain spheres of public opinion, that has flooded this country 
with timid statesmen, and filled our State and national legisla- 
tures with sickly theorists and verveless representatives, and 
given us cowardly and time-serving diplomatists in foreign 
affairs, while every department of the government has been, at 
times, more or less occupied with irresponsible and brainless 
drones, nost of whom never saw a musket or a bayonet. 

They are mostly taken from that numerous class of impover- 
ished families who can boast of almost everything illustrious but 
p vatriotism. But when a battle is to be fought, and the country’s 
nonor vindicated at the mouth of the cannon, we find quite a 
different class called into requisition. 

It is time the American people should awake to their true 
interests—the signs of the times are portentous. The great 
powers of Europe are clashing for the spoils of empire. Not 
only upon that continent, but here, at our own door and upon 
our own soil, as it were, may we soon look upon one of the 
fields of that contest. It is with this view that we have chosen 
the subject that the head of this article suggests as the founda- 
tion for the advocacy of a bold and decided foreign policy. 
We believe the time is past for temporising, or tampering with 
this question. Our diplomacy for the last twenty years, with a 
very few exceptions, has resulted in nothing; worse than 
nothing, for its timidity has sunk us from one of the first powers 
of the world, to the second or third in influence. This is a 
humiliating acknowledgment, but when we deal with facts, we 
must meet them as such. Under a loose diplomacy in our 
foreign relations, a mass of important questions have accumu- 
lated upon us, as is shown by every recurring annual message 
of the chief executive of this nation. These questions were 
never more clearly indicated and discussed in any executive 
document than they were in Mr. Buchanan’s message in 
December last. Yet a whole session of Congress was passed— 
frittered away—spent in idle, useless talk, and the President 
and the country found these questions where the Message left 
them in December ’58. 

Whatever of foreign policy we have, we have it through the 
Democratic party and Democratic administrations; this policy, 
so far as it relates to the question of our territorial expansion, 
we have attempted to illustrate hitherto. So far as the gene sral 
principles and policy of the party are concerned we still adhere 
to the doctrine thus laid down; but occasional derelictions that 
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arise from unfaithfulness and incompetency in representatives, 
are not always the result of the relaxation or abandonment of 
a principle, but are more often attributable to the corruption 
of the times in foisting upon a party men for public places of 
trust and honor to represent us at the capital, whom we would 
not trust with our private interests, however small, at home. 
These things, in parties, are, to some extent, unavoidable ; they 
are the perversions of the legitimate aims and ends of party 
organizations, and so long as they remain the exception and not 
the general rule, so long and to such extent will the party be 
potent for good, and no longer. 

The sentiment that the power of the sword was no longer to 
form an element of diplomacy did not originate with the 
Democratic party. It has been the popular theme in this 
country, in the ranks of the opposition. Like all other doe- 
trines prejudicial to our national growth and interests, it has 
Jederal blood in its veins, and alwa ays cries, “don’t fight, but 
give us office.” It saddles its insipid descendants upon every 
department of the Government but the fighting department. 
It furnishes no soldiers, warriors, or statesmen, and contributes 
nothing by way of maintaining or supporting the Government, 
except its over quota of hungry cormorants upon the treasury 
under every Democratic Administration, demanding the best 
positions and those that offer the highest pecuniary rewards, 

With such influences at work, and often, too, bringing to 
bear not an inconsiderable share of the patronage of the 
Government, it was not so strange that public sentiment 
should become so contaminated as to control in a great mea- 
sure the actions of some of the prominent statesmen of the 
Democratic party. Men are not infallible. 

In discussing this much neglected subject, we make no speci- 
fic charge against any Democratic Administration ; on the con- 
trary, we fully endorse the general views foreshadowed in Mr. 

3uchanan’s last annual messé age, and can only regret that he 
has not been promptly sustained by Congress. But we are 
discussing general principles ; we must “hew to the line, let the 
chips fly where they will.” 

The diplomacy which we require, and all we require in this 
entanglement in foreign affairs, is the bold assertion and main- 
tenance of the letter and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
recognition and strict compliance of the Ostend Conference 
Manifesto. These are all the treaty stipulations necessary. 
This narrows the issue down to a plain, practical question; 
nothing short of these should be submitted to. If it becomes 
necessary, in order to carry out this policy, to re-organize the 
Democratic party, and sift from it this Federal ploughshare 
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and pruning-hook element, the sooner it is done the better. 
These dead weights have accumulated upon us of late through 
the excitements | consequent upon our popular party triumphs. 

A Diplomacy based upon the principles we have indicated 
can, in view of events now transpiring throughout all Europe, 
only be maintained by a bold, fearless and unswerving policy ; 
it must be unyie ‘ding, and b: eked by nerve such as chs aracter- 
ized the better days of the Republic. It will not do to give 
timid men the control of this question. It is not their pla ce, 
neither are the interests of the country safe in their hands. It 
is not learning that is now wanted. The American people 
understand their rights. There i is an instinetiveness upon these 
issues highly characteristic of our people—a national pride that 
rises far above all partizan considerations; we can give it no 
more appropriate name than American patriotism. It is an 
element with the people and of the people, and its suecess de- 
pends entirely upon what may be called physical and moral 
courage. The great pulse of the nation beats strongly, and the 
man or the party that longer yields our rights upon questions 
of foreign policy, in our judgment, encounters a fearful respon- 
sibility. 

The political issues of parties have changed ; let demagogues 
say what they will, the issues by which they are hereafter to 
be measured are no longer those of the past. The soft solder 
of the Slavery question has melted away before questions too 
long delayed by that offspring of political prostitution. The 
question has changed from a ds angerous domestic delusion to a 
foreign reality. The Central’ American question, the present 
state of affairs in Mexico, the Spanish aggressions, the Cuba 
question, and the questions relating to our neutral rights and 
the rights of boundary, recently raised in the island of San 
Juan, are all upon us. The theatre opens with the European 
powers ; and what is the policy we are called upon to contend 
with? It is emphatically the Diplom: icy of the Sword. This 
has been the controlling element of European diplomacy since 
her history began. U nder it the smaller powers have crumbled 
away and been portioned out among the stronger, until “ae 
powers now control the E uropean world, and not “only that, but 
the richest and most fertile portions of the east. T hese powers 
revel amid the sacred relics and among the most glorious anti- 
quities of the old world. The very e1 radles of science and phi- 
losophy pay tribute to them and acknowledge them as masters ; 
and why? What is the solution of all this ? What does it 
teach? That it carries with it a philosophy we may sooner or 
later learn through the same bitter experience by which others 
have been taught it when too late. The lesson of te aching our 
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Statesmen not to rely upon European magnanimity, or diplo- 
matic duplicity, may cost ns too much, and it’s possib le the 
moral may come too late. We have all heard of the thought- 
ful old dame who covered up her well after her calf was 
drowned. In the issues now presented, timorous Statesmen or 
cowards had better step aside, for if they do not, the people 
will set them aside. Let the puritanic dem: iwogue who has so 
faithfully served the cause of the bow-shinned African, live for 

i brief period upon the glory of his emotional philanthropy, 
se let the country return to a consideration of those neglected 
interests now crowding upon us from every side. It concerns 
the country li ~ what man may be thrust aside by these issues. 
Let him stand, or let lim fall, the questions must be met, and 
the sinews to ea +k up emergencies must be provided. 

The campaign of 1860 will develop a popular enthusiasm 
upon these questions, which, in our judgment, will equal the 
most exciting periods in the history of this country. These, 
like all other bold issues, require ‘bold advocates : they are 
issues that address themselves to the National Democracy, and 
must be carried through by Democratic statesmanship, and 
sustained by the patriotism of the country, without regard to 
cost, or consequences. If it become necessary, for the main- 
tenance of the honor and dignity of the nation, to fight, then 
let us fight; we haw fought three times in our history, and we 
believe lost nothing by it, though certain ruin was predicte dd bya 
certain class upon each occasion. It is a significant fact, and 
one not to be disregarded, that those who have alw: ays opposed 
our fighting, have always op posed everything. They have 
always been the bitter enemies to a foreign polic y. They have 
stood in the way of one so long, and by their specious timidity 
and false issues, so diverted public sentiment from the subject, 
that at the present time, we in fact find ourselves almost desti- 
tute of one. The present Republican party is the successor of 
the whole opposition to every branch of Democratic policy, 
wars included, and in it we find the same office-seeking, war- 
hating alarmists—clamoring for spoils and peace; ready to 
give away everything but New England, and it was not until 
the meeting of the “ Hartford Convention” that they placed 
much value upon that. This is a part of the historical record 
of this question. When we trace it to its origin, we find that 
the opposition to a foreign policy is not the growth of the last 
twenty years, but that it is only within that period that the senti- 
ments of this opposition have been more or less in the ascendant, 
and have controlled, to a dangerous and alarming extent, the 
actions of our public men. It is one of the legitimate results 
of those questions upon which the people of this country 
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became early divided—the growth of one cr two ideas which 
formed our earliest political issues, and which, in fact, gave birth 
to political parties immediately after the Revolution, and divided 
the people into two distinct and separate political organizations, 
advocating two distinct systems or policies in the administr: ation 
of the affairs of the Government. Jefferson was the founder 
of one policy, and Hamilton of the other. Jefferson’s fore:yn 
policy was nothing more nor Jess than what is now known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. He viewed this whole continent as the 
future seat of a vast and mighty empire, to be governed and 
controlled under a Constitutional Repub lic, and that the provi- 
sions of our present Constitution were broad enough to embrace 
aud take in, as independent States, in time, the whole extent of 
our territorial limits, and finally swallow up the whole conti- 
nent. The Federal doctrine, of which Mr. Hamilton was the 
founder, was the direct antipode of this policy. This doctrine 
held that there was no safety in territorial eee and was 
in favor of restricting the ‘bounds of the Republic to the nar- 
rowest possible territorial limits. It insisted, at one time, on 
confining to the old thirteen States, and had this policy pre- 
vailed, not even the orth-west territory, out of which has 
sprung almost an empire of itself, woul { have been added to 
the Republic. 

It is easy to discover the destiny of the Republic, under a 
policy that ‘would have yielded to European powers the control 
of the whole of this vast continent, except the original thirteen 
States of the union. A very few years would have told her 
story ; the great and glowing record, and the unpar: alleled achieve- 
ments of the Revolution would have passed into a by-word of 
reproach and scandal. 

Of these two diverging policies, that of Jefferson took root 
and saved us from a fate from which nothing else couid have 
saved us, and one from which nothing short of its re-establish- 
ment will save us; for what preserved us in our infancy will 
only pe tenets and protect us in our strength and maturity. 
Our sul bjugation, it 1s true, would now require a more costly 
effort. We woul | have fallen into the hands of Kurope i in our 
infaney, under the Federal policy, but now it requires a stretch 
of diplom: wey, which, in a few years, will bring about the same 
result. It is our candid opinion, based upon no little observa- 
tion, that tw e nty-five years more of vacillating foreign policy, Vv 
such as has characterized the last twenty-five years, will drift ug 
so far into the embrace of Europe, that nothing short of a 
sapguinary revolution will extricate us, if we should at that 
time have self- respect enough left to assert our rights by an 
appeal to arms. Every stride in this policy has a tendency to 
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weaken our respect for the sword. Our country is filled with 
sickly, puerile philanthropists, teaching us to “learn war no 
more.” While this is popular, politicians and ambitious states- 
men will trim their sails for the filthy breeze and cater after it 
to waft them into power and position. This is the last issue of 
Federalism this country will encounter. All others have been 
decided adverse to its doctrines. The bank question, the tariff 
question, and their kindred issues, with the slavery question, 
which has but just passed from its grasp, must now be regarded 
as defunct, and out of the political arena; but like all other 
questions of this class, the credulity and fear of the people 
have been wrought rpon, and through the sophistry of designing 
demagogues, and nerveless old dotards, they have been made 
cowards of, and led to believe, in too many instances, that the 
Democratic party, for mere partizan purposes, desires to involve 
the country in war. 

This argument, coming from the old Federal party, or from 
its immediate snecessor, the old W hig party, would ce ive had 
very little effect with the people; for they ‘both had rendered 
themselves unpopular with the masses by their anti-war senti- 
ments in times when it was not thought disgraceful to fight for 
the rights of the country; but ander the cover of cunning 
party devices, it was easier to hoodwink the people, and thus 
perpetuate the odious principles of Federalism, for it is only 
through such deceptions that a few designing men could ever 
acquire a control over the masses. 

tad our statesmanship been moulded of a sterner material, 
and had it kept pace with ihe requirements of the policy of 
Jefferson, and Monroe, and Jackson, there would now have 
been little left of ¢ any of the odious doctrines of the old Federal] 
school. Since the days of those great lights of Democracy, the 
weakness of availability has crept upon us to some extent; that 
contagious disease of parties, trom which none has ever escap ed, 
stole stealthily upon the great Democracy, and the Sampson 
was shorn of his strength ; the Philistines of Federalism. and 
all other isms, flourished for a season upon the desolation it 
has brought upon our national honor in foreign affairs, to say 
nothing of the domestic broils and difficulties arising from the 
false and useless isms to which it has given rise, and from 
which the country has so narrowly esc¢ wed. 

Now there is, in our judgment, but one cure for these evils. 
We must return speedily to the ancient landmarks of our 
foreign policy, and to maintain a foreign policy we a 
cherish a little domestic patriotism. In ‘other words, if we 
maintain the honor and dignity of this great nation, we must 
be prepared to meet European nations with their own weapons, 
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and take up arms if necessary, in vindication of our national 
rights. If we cope with the powers of Europe, and expect to 
maintain our supremacy upon this continent ag: inst the aggres- 
sive policy of those powers, we must do so through the same 
influences they bring to bear in their dealings and transactions 
with other powers. They should be taught to understand that 
our army and navy is our diplomatic agent in relation to our 
rights upon this continent, and that the Monroe doctrine, as a 
substantial right, is the only treaty we recognise. What is 
there of this question for us to treat abont? This doctrine is 
either right or wrong. If right, and we insist upon its condi- 
tions, there is no compromise of the question that should satisfy 
us. We cross no waters to seek conquest upon the other side. 
We should strenuonsly insist that no nation be a to 
colonise any part of this continent. And we should be pre- 
pared to maintain this position at any time and under all cir- 
cumstances. We need not be bored with long treaties, or 
perplexed with the arts of cunning diplomatists, if this position 
should once be taken and adhered to. 

We believe, in the view we have taken of this question, we 
speak the sentiments of a vast majority of the American people; 
for we sincerely believe that the people of this country are 
heartily disgusted with this dish-water diplomacy, and would 
prefer a litte sprinkling of the diplomacy of the sword. The 
masses are strongly impregnated with a spirit of patriotism, 
and they have always been. Whatever influence we hold 
among the nations of the earth, we hold by our prowess in 
war. 

We are indebted for it to the spirit of our people; not to 
politicians, but to the people, and to statesmen who entered into 
the sentiments and feelings of the people, and who had the 
courage and the firmness to carry out those sentiments and 
feelings. The three wars we have fought, and the statesman- 
ship and patriotism that produced them on our part, and 
carried them to a successful termination, were e xainples of this 
proposition. These things are what constitute a nation’s glory; 
her deeds of valor are her heritage of fame; but let her lose 
caste in these, and she soon becomes a prey, to be robbed, plun- 
dered, and pilfered with impunity by her stronger neighbors. 
Nations, like men, sometimes are unscrupulous, and lose sight 
of those rules and maxims of strict justice embodied in the 
golden rule; they do unto others as others wou/d do unto them, 
and not as the y would that others would do unto them. 

[t is thus that England and France, through the yielding 
timidity of our diplomacy, assume the right to be consulted 
in the matter of a great highway for our people across this 
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continent, or impertinently contend for a title in the Island of 
San Juan, as the former power is now doing. Such arrogance 
and assumption fifty years ago, would have fired the patriotic 
blood of our statesmen; but now, after repeated acts of over- 
reaching stratagem in their policy, English statesmen and 
French diplomats have the bold effrontery to insist upon 
being the principal contracting parties in the matter of our 
transit across one of the American isthmuses; and when it is 
intimated, in an executive nen that this great highway 
of travel must be opened, it causes a shower of Tory indigna- 
tion to echo through the halls of Congress at onr National 
Capitol. 

It is this new feature of the existence of a tory faction in 
both branches of Congress, that renders the present state of our 
foreign relations so alarming. The slavery question, with all 
its evils and isms, is nothing compared to this, provided 
it should gain the same ascendency, for that is confined 
among ourselves; it is a species of domestic toryism; but 
let the ascendency of a toryism once fasten itself upon us with 
power sufficient to control our foreign policy, and the conse- 
quences are easily predic ‘ted. It cannot be disgui sed that we 
have been of late drift ing in this direction; that our diplomacy 
has partaken largely of this tory element. It has insinu: ited 
itself into power through the specious and false dogmas of this 
domestic toryism—this frightful delusion upon the slavery 
question. But we congratul: ate the country and the American 
people, that the signs of the times indie: ite so cle; rly a radical 
change of public sentiment in respect both to the domestic 
and toreign views of these questions. 

We hope to witness, in the campaign of 60, the organization 
of the Democratic party, upon a basis that will fully realize 
and recognise the non-intervention policy in respect to this 
continent by any European power, - the abrogation of all 
treaties in conflict with asuch doctrine, or which in any manner 
recognises foreign intervention in the aie nt of our rights 
or interests upon the Mexican, Central American, or Cuba 
question. 

Let the “ manifest destiny” of this continent clioose its own 
road in the great march of empire. Its strides in this direction, 
so unparalelled in the whole history of nations, developing the 
great spirit of progress under our system of free government, and 
insuch striking contrast with the restrictive system of monarchi 
cal Eur rope, ci yuld not failto excite the jealousy of her statesmen. 
They are wise, sagacious, and far- — and they watch, with 
the most anxious solicitude, the rapid progress of the liberal 
and unfettered system of our government, and its spread and 
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influence upon this continent, and the consequent inroads its 
influence is destined to effect upon the other. It is these things 
that rankle in the bosoms of the crowned heads and despots of 
Europe. They see in the conflict a struggle for the mastery of 
the two systems of government; the monarchie and despotic on 
the one side, and the De smocratic on the other. The European 
philosophy is, that the two systems cannot subsist side by side ; 
hence, it becomes a matter of self-protection, and the whole 
European powers should combine to stay the tide of Demo- 
cracy, now setting in upon the new worl l—an element so ini- 
mical to the crumbling dynasties of the old. 

When American statesmanship can be brouglt to take this 
view of the subject, then we shall have the correct rudiments 
of a foreign policy, and shall witness a complete revolution in 
the political affairs of this government, such as has not taken 
place for a quarter of a century. 
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The delay in issuing this Review, was caused by a proposi- 
tion to merge it in a new publication at Washington. We 
have, however, determined to continue the /2eview as hereto- 
fore, and have associated Isaac Lawrence, Esq., hitherto a 


constant contributor, as joint Editor. 
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They use but little thread and work almost noiselessly. 

‘Lhey are strongly built, run lightly, are simple and 
easily understood. 

“In point of workmanship, durability, and elegance of 
appearance, we know of none that can compete with 
these."—V. Y. Ledger. 

“They are the best made and their work is durable 
and elegant.”— Staats Zeitung. 


BARTHOLF Manufacturing Co., 
No. 434 Broadway, cor. Howard St., New York. 











WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GSA WT & WEST, 
179 BROADWAY, near Fulton St., 


(Late 118 Maiden Lane,) NEW YORK. 


Double-Acting—Anti-Freezing—Lifting and 
Forcing—Throws an even continuous 
Stream with great force. 


It is more simple, yet stronger and more durable than all 
others, Works easier and is cheaper. They are in use in all 
parts of the United Siates, West Indies, Central a., South 
America and in Europe. They have been sold by us for st 
years past and give universal satisfaction. Call at our store 
ind see the pumps of all sizes, adap ed for all places and 
purposes and get a descriptive pamphlet. Hundreds of gen- 
tlemen can be seen in this city who have theminuse. Please 
call for their names, or inquire of R. Hoe & Co., New York; 
Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Solon Robinson, 
Hunts Bridge, N. Y.; B. T. Babbit, Bedford Station, N. Y. ; 
Warren Leland, Metropolitan Hotel, 

N. Y.: Robert Rennie, Lodi, N. J.: 

Clarkson, Anderson & Co., Rich 

mond, Va.; C. A. Hart, Bro. & Co., 

Newburn, N. C.; Dr. J. Ed. Glover, 

Walterboro, 8. C.; Miller Hallowes, 

St. Mary's Ga. ; J. Remington, Jack 

sonville, Fla.; Hon. 8. R. Mallory, 
Pensacola, Fla.; L. N. Walthal, 
Marion, Ala.; John W. Pratt, Tus 
caloosa, Ala.; Meyer Deutsch & 
Co., Natches, Miss,; 8. H. Gilman, 
New Orleans, La.; Gillespie, Mor- 


an & Co., Bastrop, Texas. 








Otis’ Patent and other Lightning Rods. 


GAY &. W er’. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
\GENTS FOR THE LYON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Otis Patent Rod, exclusively manufactured by this Company, is the only thoronghly Insu 
ited Rod known to the public, and has met the high approval of the best Electricians of the 


ountry. All can appreciate the advantages of a solid glass insulator between the rod and building, 
without metallic connection, over the glass ring, connected by a surrounding iron band to the 
building, iron staples driven directly into the building without any attempt at insulation, or other 
cheap contrivances for rods. ‘These rods are farnished complete at Wholesale and Retail, and put 
ip in vicinity of this cit Also Davis’ New Copper Rod and all the cheap rods, cheaper than the 
cheapest Please call for a descriptive pamphlet at the Store. 


CAST-IRON SCREW PIPE. 
GA FY. & We wees 2s 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Are also Agents for DICKINSON & CO., Founders, Greenpoint, 


Who manufacture the Famous CAST-IRON PIPE, connected by Screw Joints, Sleeve Coupling, 

Flanges, as desired, Having the WARNER PATENT MACHINERY for casting they defy 

mpetition. The trade supplied with Pipe on liberal terms, Please call at the Store for descrip- 
catalogue and price list 








LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 500 Broadway, New York. 





Family Machine, $85 Leather Machine, $100 
FAMILY MACHINES—TESTIMONIALS. 


Navy Yarp, Wasninetosx, August 12, 1559 


GENTLEMEN !— sow ( ‘ dered m you is safely at und, and Mrs. M. is fully 


atiafied with it. ; 
4s an evidence of its simplicity—withont directions or explanations sh« mmet 
t after a very short trial, and has not experienced the least difficulty in it perat 
| heerfally give 5 my testimonial in its favor 
I m Y ™ ctf ve T b ad Lt serva};: 


Messrs. LADD, WEBS1 
GENTLEMEN :-—The sewing ma pureha yself, and that my friend, arrived safely, 
sud both are giving perfect satisfaction. 
As regards th ‘ i y own so much ‘ a 
s if e could not obt nother t t. she would not take $1,000 for 





y 
Wo 


Messrs, Lapp, W ene & ¢ 


GENTLEMEN :—F‘\ few days p iA tural Fair,” 





hich are represented, besids n sewing mac se of Wheeler & Wilson, Grovy 

Baker, and Singer rh vort of Committee on & yg Machi as to have been made « 
y last, when the part ent Singer d Gro & Baker came forward and pr 

ted against the repor : it ittee were prejudiced in favor 
“4 our machine 

A new committ« was according mutually a 1 up isting of three entirely disi: 

ested persons (as indeed was th rst committ und all of the cientific and practical m« 
i have the pleasure to a ce that, af i very faithful inves tion, th varded ns t 


mium that was 


', D. GHISLIN, Je 


rinciples nstructic nd rat t various sewing machines v1 








exhibition, und taking into consideration the character of the various stitches made by them, a 
also the relative advantage and freedom from complicity, and consequent freedom from liability 


derangement and breakage, award the premium to Ladd, Webster & Co.” 


Committee 


< ©. H. DAntecs, 


on 
Sewing Machines, 4H. E. Aner 
FROM REY, lt. P. LANGWORTHY, 


LTTER 


Messrs, Ladd & Webster's sewing machine has been in use in my family for more than seven 


{ Wa. P. WritiaMmsox, Chief Engineer 1. § 


BEC Y 


\ 


CONG. UNLON 


CHELSEA, Mass., August 13, 1859 


i 


months, I am fully satisfied that it combines simplicity with strength; capabilities for a greater 


variety of work, on a greater varicty of materials, with 
ment of part to part, with reference to permanency 


machine now before the public. I wish every minister's wife had one. 
ISAAC Y, LANGWORTHY 
rER FROM RI EK. A, CUMMINS, SEC'Y FEMALE COLLEGI 
Femate Cottece, Worcester, December 13, 1555 
Messrs, Lapp, Wensrer & Co 
GENTLEMEN :—Allow me to say, after having well proved your family sewing machine, that 
are perfectly satiafied with our choice nd recommend it with a great degree of confidence. 








Messrs. Lapp & Wessrer, 500 Broadway, New York 


GENTLEMEN :—I have several of your “tight-stitch’ 


bbher fabrics, and it aff 


We have recently taken the First Premium at the following Fairs: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 


NEW YORK 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY 


rds 


pleasure to state th 


** * 


os 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL 
LLABAMA STATE FAIR . 
FAYETTE COUNTY ™ . . 


ROURBON 





Family Cabinet, $100 


Laad, 


() 


W7ebster 


t they 


FAIR 





} 


* sewing 


—_— ease of working; a proper adjust 
—to keeping in order as does no other sewing 


t truly yours, 


| A. CUMMINS 


New York. October 6, 1850 


machines in operation 01 Ine 
give entire satisiacti« 


. te 
rs, ete 


HORACE H. DA 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ALBANY. 
PITTSBURGH. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
MOBILE. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
PARIS, KY. 


& Co., 


BROADWAY, 








J. & C. FISHER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Piano-Forte Manufacturers, 


NEV Yorn sk. 


Tue Subscribers are now manufacturing their NEWLY- 


IMPROVED 
Circular Scale, Reverse Bridge, Piano Fortes, 
with the entire 
IRON FRAME, 
which has enabled them to produce a 
FULL AND POWERFUL TONE, 


without the metallic effect which has been a serious defect 


with the most of makers. Our Pianos are made of the 
of materials, the woods thoroughly seasoned, and warranted to 
stand any CLIMATE. 

Having lately introduced in our Factory new and powerful 
machinery, we are now enabled to supply the increased demand 
for our instruments, and to offer to the trade and purchase 
Piano-Fortes guaranteed to be inferior to none, and at such 


creatly reduced prices as to de ty all competition. 


J. & C. FISHER. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 241, 243, 245, 247, 249, 251 
West 28th Street, near 9th Avenue, New York 


hie tail Warerooms al ) Gt SOb Broadway. hel, 14¢/ ‘SS 








SCULPTORS AND MODELLERS, 
GORI & BOURLIER, 


(AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT OF OTTAVIANO Gonrt,) 


B05 c 897 BROADWAY, 


Continue to Manufacture all kinds of Marble Work, such as Mantel Pieces of all 
descriptions and prices ; also, 
STATUARY, FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEADSTONES, Xe, 
Plain and Mosaique (or inlaid) Marble Floors, Cabinet Makers’ and Plumbers’ 
Slabs, also, Marble and Scagliola Pedestals and Columns. 
P.S.—Designs for Monuments, &c., furnished, of their own original composi 
tion. 


E. H. LUDLOW & CO. 
fm& @ G2’ BGR DS EE EC Be Swan 
No. 14 PINE STREET, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK BUILDING. 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale. Mortages Negotiated. Out-door Sales 
attended to. 


WILLEAVM H. JACKSON & CQ., 


(ESTABLISHED 1827, ivy Front S81 


FORMERLY W. & N. JACKSON & SONS, 


891 BROADWAY, one door above 19th Street, West 
side, NEW YORK. 


Y HANI 4 VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRATES, ANB FENDERS, 


For Burning Liverpool and Anthracite Coal. 
Cireular and Square German Silver, Ormalu, and Black Enameled Grates, English 
Grates imported to order. 
WILLIAM H. JACKSON KE. C. JACKSON. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


Schools and Families supplied with competent Teachers, Tutors, and Gover 
nesses, and Teachers with positions. Parents gratuitously supplied with Schoo! 
Circulars. 

Books, Charts, Globes, &e., supplied at the lowest rates. 

Refer to Dr. Lowell Mason—Prof. Geo, F. Root, New York Faculty, Amherst 
College, Mass.—Mason Brothers-——Rev. D. C. Van Norman, ete., New York—Dr. 
William Curtis, Lime Stone Springs, 8. C.—Hon. John C. Rives, Washington, D. 
C.—Hon, Albert Pipe, Little Rock, Ark.—John §. Loomis, Esq., Quiney, Lil.. ete. 


SMITH, WOODMAN & CO., 
Offices, 346 BROADWAY, N. Y., and 609 Chestnut St., Phila. 





"EE" BoE’ EH ' BE e 


DR. J. ALLEN’S 
Improved Artificial Dentures Combine three 


Prominent Advantages not heretofore 
Attained. 


_- _ 


Ist. The teeth are garnished with a continuous artificial gum, roof, and ruga of 
the mouth, without seam or crevice, with all the delicate tints and shades pecu- 
liar to those of nature. 

2d. The sunken portions of the face are restored to their original fulness, thus 
rejuvenating the waning cheek, which cannot be done by the usual mode of in- 
serting artificial teeth. 

3d. The inside of the teeth and gums have the same form as the natural organs ; 
to this form the tongue is readily adapted, and the enunciation becomes clear 
and distinct. A truthful expression is also given to the teeth and mouth, which 
make them appear as the prototype of nature. 

This system adds great importance to dental science, as it combines the skill of 
the artist with that of the dentist, whose talents are displayed, not upon canvass, 
but upon the living features of the face. 

He has published a descriptive pamphlet, which may be obtained by address 


‘DR. J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond St, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


683 BROADWAY, corner of Amity Street. 
i 


This undertaking has been entered upon with a view to furnish READY-MADE 
CLOTHING for Ladies and their Children, of a quality entirely different from 
that which can be met with in ordinary stores, The most cursory examination of 
their Stock will manifest, much better than any description could do, what it is 
that the proprietors undertake to accomplish. They intend to make up the Best 
Vaterials only, and to use a style of workmanship such as that required in home- 
made articles by most respectable families. Both for neatness and durability the 
Goods offered shall be equal to anything that can be produced ; while the prices 
shall be low enough to make it an economy to purchase at this establishment in 
place of making up clothing at home. 

The proprietors confidently anticipate that the Ladies who may favor them 
with a visit will be much pleased with their styles and patterns, in which they 
have kept constantly in view the greater ease and pon a in dressing and un 
dressing, and healthfulness in wearing. In this direction their most strenuous 
efforts will be unremittingly employed to keep up a continuous improvement. 

Orders are respectfully solicited, and no goods will be expeeted to be taken that 
do not give entire satisfaction. 





UNITED STATES’ 


PDEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 


VOL. XLUI—OCTOBER, T859.—-N0, 


CONRAD SWAGKHAMER, | 
AND Eprrors. 
ISAAC LAWRENCE, 


Terms, Three Dollars per Annum, in Adyaniee. 


NEW YORK: 
CONRAD SWACKHA MER, PROPRIETOR, 
946 & $48 BROADWAY (APPLETON’S BUILDING). — 








CONTENTS. 


Logical Results of Republicanism, ; ' ; ; 
The Thrones of Europe the Farm of the Coburgs, : 
Our Postal.System, — . ‘ : : : 


The Family Cirecle—How shall it be Preserved? . 
Buckle’s Civilization in Eng?and, 
The American People—Who and What are They ¢ > 
Biographical Sketches :— 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, ‘ 
Vice and Virtue in the Hour of Death—Madame Dn Barry and 
Madame Roland, 
What can be done with the Mormons? : 
Appleton’s Edition of Abridged Congressional Reports, 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, 


A Poem. By Isaac Lawrence, A.M., . ; : f 


The Diplomacy of the Sword, .  . iia ve Ra ; 


eo ceias 


be 








SUMMER TRAVEL. 


Whatever may be said in regard to the speed of Rail road travel, and of 
ie necessity of passengers for hurrying from place to place, we contend that 
emides economy in time and money, more safety, comfort, and pleasure is 


ound on board of any one of the elegant and commodious steamers plying 
a our noble Hudson and the East River, during the pleasant season espe- 

ally than can be secured through the best condected Rail Road on this con- 
tinent. If the business man cannot spare time to make the trip over these 
river routes by day, he can attend to his affairs in the cities of New York, 
Boston, Albany, or Troy, and embark on board the steamer in the evening, reach- 
ing either of these cities early next morning, enjoying all the comforts of the 
best regulated hotels, while on his journey. Indeed, so complete are the 
arrangements of these “ Floating Palaces,” that they are often sought for 
pleasurable excursions, regardless of business purposes. The commanders, 
agents and clerks of these steamers are accomplished gentlemen, which af- 
fords the best guarantee that the safety, convenience and comfort of their 
guests will be cared for. 

Disclaiming any wish to detraet from the utility and even necessity of rail- 
roads, which have done so much towards extending the growth of this coun- 
try, it is believed that every unprejadiced person, of the least experience in 
travelling, will readily give preference to steam-boats over rail roads, on 


the routes. 
Oo 


EASTERN TRAVEL. 


The following boats will form the different lines of Passenger Steamers 
between New York and Boston, during the Spring and Summer referred to: 
For BOSTON, via NEWPORT and FALL RIVER, by the splendid and 
superior steamers Metropolis, Oapt. Brown; Empire State, Capt. Brayton ; 
Bay State, Capt. Jewett. Wa. Borpen, Agent. 
inland route for BOSTON, via Norwich and Worcester, steamer 
Connectiout, Capt. Wilcox; Commonwealth, Captain Williams. 
E. 8S. Marre, Agent. 
Regular Mail Line, via Stonington, for BOSTON and PROVIDENCE, 
eamer Plymouth Rock, Capt. Stone; Commodore, Capt. Sturges. 
(emcttienneseens 


: NORTHERN TRAVEL. 
following Boats will form the lines of Passenger Steamers between 
w, ALBANY and TROY during the spring and summer: 
ies Line—New World, Capt. St. John; Jsaae Newton, Capt. Peck. 
shant’s Line—Knickerbocker, Capt. Nelson; Hero, Capt. Hancock. 
iy Line—Francis Skiddy, Capt. Frazer; Hendrik Hudson, Capt. 


NTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
YORK, to and from EASTON, Pa. 


CONNECTING AT 
Elizabeth with the New Jersey Railroad—at Hampton Junction with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad—and at 
Philipsburg with the Belvidere, Delaware, and 
the Leigh Valley Railroads. 


This Road connects directly the great states of New York and Pennsy]- 
vania, and is well conducted. Its course is through the most fertile and pic- 
turesque portion of New Jersey, presenting beautiful and attractive scenery 
throughout the entire line, unsurpassed by any other; offering the best 
facilities for delightful excursions during the pleasant season. We cordially 
commend it to the public. 





J. W. DELANO & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


HARDWARE, SHIP CHANDLERY, 
PAINTS, OILS, BRUSHES, CANVASS, 
NAVAL AND SHIP 8TORES, 
No, 43 Sours Srreer, New Yor«. 


J.W. DELANO, A. CHICHESTER, JR. 


Dr. J. ALLEN’S 


Improved Artificial Dentures Combine three 
rominent Advantages not heretofore 
Attained. 


Ist. The teeth are garnished with a continuous artificial gum, roof, and ruga 


of the mouth, without seam or crevice, with all the delicate tints and shades peeu- 
liar to those of nature. 

2d. The sunken portions of the face are restored to their original fulness, thus 
rejuvenating the waning cheek, which cannot be done by the usual mode of in- 
serting artificial teeth. 

3d. The inside of the teeth and gums have the same form as the natural organs; 
to this form the tongue is readily adapted, and the enunciation becomes clear 
and distinct. A truthfnl expression is also given to the tecth and mouth, which 
make them appear as the prototype of nature. 

This system adds great importance to dental science, as it combines the skill 
of the artist with that of the denist, whose talents are displayed, not upom Canvass, 
but upon the living features of the face. 

He has published a descriptive pamphlet, which may be obtained by address- 


r Dr. J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond Street My) 


THE NEW YORK 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM 
683 BROADWAY, Corner of Amity Street. 


Tus undertaking has been entered upon with a view to furnish READY= 
MADE CLOTHING for Ladies and their Children, of a quality entirely different 
from that which can be met with in ordinary stores. The most cursory examina = 
tion of their Stock will manifest, much better than any description could do, what 
it is that the proprietors undertake to accomplish. They intend to make up the 
Best Materials only, and to use a style of workmanship such us that required in 
home-made articles by most re spectable families. Both for neatness and dura- 
bility the Goods offered shall be equal to anything that can be produced ; while 
the prices shall be low enough to make it an economy to purchase at this esta- 
blishment in place of making up clothing at home. 

The proprietors confidently anticipate that the Ladies who may favor them 
with a visit will be much pleased with their styles and patterns, in which they 
have kept constantly in view the greater ease and comfort in dressing and un- 
dressing, and healthfulness in wearing. In this direction their most strenuous 
efforts will be unremittingly employed to keep up a continuous improvement. 

Orders are respectfully solicited, and no goods will be expected to be taken 


that do not give entire satisfaoticn. 









J. & C. FISHER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Tae Subscribers are now manufacturing their Newry-Lr- 
PROVED 


CIRCULAR SCALE, REVERSE BRIDGE PIANO-FORTES; 


with the entire 
Iron Frame, 


which has enabled them to produce a 


FULL AND POWERFUL TONE, 
Without the metallic effect which has been a serious defect with 
the most of makers. Our Pianos are made of the best of ma- 
tefials, the woods thoroughly seasoned, and warranted to stand 
Any Cimiure. 
Siteving lately introduced in our Factory new and powerful 


he increased 


oa inery, we are now enabled to supply * 
@@emand for our Instruments, and to offer to the trade and 
“purchasers, Piano-Fortes guaranteed to be inferior to none, 
ig sand at such greatly reduced prices as to defy all competition. 


J. & C, FISCHER. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 241, 243, 245, 247, 249, 
West 28th Street, near 9th Avenue, New York. 


R. tail Warerooms also at 856 B) ad ay, below ith SET E¢ 








Weed’s Patent Shuttle-Sewing Machine, 










Tue unrivalled popularity attained by the 
WEED PATENT SEWING MACHINE, 
is solely owing to its accurate working 

WITHOUT GETTING OUT OF ORDER, 
which is a natural consequence from its simplicity of 
"7 construction and perfection of operation, rendering it 
4 practical in the 

. HANDS OF CHILDREN 
even. We now manufacture three sizes 4 the Weed 
Machine, Nos. one, two, and three. No. 1 being 

fa the smallest, is best adapted to light purposes, such as 
fainily work, No. 2 for taiivring, shoe-fitting, and all kinds of cloth or leather 
work. The advantage of the 8d size, is its greater surface or room under 
the needle lever, for very large work. 

All of the Weed Machines, form a beautiful trran7r and even stitch upon 
both sides of the fabric alike, rendering the work less liable to rip than if 
done by hand; and this too, by the use of any kind of common thread 
or silk, such as is usually kept at country stores, from the same —_ 
on which it is bought. We guarantee zrTHER one of the Weed “ 
perform the same work that any or all of the first class Two-Thread o1 
tle Machines of any Patent will do comsrep, and challenge & | of it = 
merits for the very obvious reasons herein stated. Fs 

We think this a better plan to satisfy an inquiring public than to say 
daily paper or that weekly paper says so-and-so, for any common ob 
very well knows that the papers say what they are paid for saying. ~ 
we respectfully invite all to come and see for themselves, and take referen 
where the Weed Machine has worked satisfactorily for five years con 
tively, costing comparatively nothing for repairs. Unequalled as ape 
machines, our present styles are greatly improved, and are regar 
petent judges as perfect. ¢ 

They are arranged on neat and ornamental stands, either wood or iron, 4 
we have for them a fine assortment of Cabinet tops and cases in all ki 
wood used for furniture. To all wishing information concerning Sewing” 
Machines, our Circular will be cheerfully forwarded by mail when requiredy 

Agents wanted for many desirabe localities. ™ 

All kinds of Sewing Machine fixtures constantly on hand, Also, Silk, Twist, 
Thread, Needles, &., & 



















































WHITNEY & LYON, 
477 BROADWAY, 







New York. 








ah a teeny 












Centrai Railroad of New Jersey, 
Toand from NEW YORK and EASTON, Pa,, 


CONNECTING AT 


Elizabeth with the New Jersey Railroad—at Hampton Junction, with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad—at 
Phillipsburg with the Belvidere, Delaware, 
and Lehigh Valley Railroads, 


This Road may justly be set down as among the proudest aud 
most successful railroad enterprises of the country. Throngh the 
systematic economy and perfection of its management, at no period 
has it suffered embarrassment or failed to satisfy fully its share- 
holders and the general public. Its extensions and other improve- 
ments, though large, have always been judiciously determined in 
view of the publie necessity and in proportion with the income and 
earnings of the Road. 

It, unlike the New Jersey Railroad, traverses one of the most 
productive agricultural sections of the union; presenting on either 
hand the most varied and picturesque scenery. 

It has unfolded a traffic of the highest advantage to the City of 
New York, as well as to the people of New Jersey. Coal in in- 
credible quantities is brought from the great mines of Pennsylvania, 
passing over the road in trains of frequently more than a hundred 
ears each, through almost every hour of the day and the night, 
while lime finds a ready market with the farmers at every station 
from Easton to Elizabethport. It bears to and from this city 
also the best class of passengers, whose business demands the. 
largest facilities to travel. It is to be hoped the Legislature of 
New Jersey will grant, at its next session, without farther deiay, 
what the interests of this road, of the people on its line, and of the 
whole travelling public so strongly demand—a charter to run the 
road directly to Jersey City, the connexion with New York now 


being by Steamboat from Elizabeth. 





@ 


DEMOCKATIC 


Tus Magazine has already been published Zwenty-two Years, lay nig 

been established by Lanerrer & O’Suniivan, in 1887. In future, He 
i: 

will be issued Qwaipterly (in April, July, October, and Janug 
instead of Monthly, and will be forwarded by mail or otherwise ' 
any part of the American Qontinent, or to Europe—postage im 
eases, to be paid by subscribers. 

Subseriptions to the Review may commence with any number, as neal 


articles will be Continued. It-may be wéll to remark also, that aim 


. 7 


Review ¢an be procured only by subscription, as single copies 
not be placed on sale. 

Each future pager will be embellished with at least two beautafal, 
steel eagrawings (accompanied with Biographical Sketches) simi 
to those that appear in @ie present, and which, in themselves, Q 
worth the entire price of subseription. 

In other respects the Review will maintain the character it acquit d 
under ifé-éarliest and latest ¢nanagement—a character which has We D 


alike the confidence and approval of the American people,—and Wik 
be printed oh a new font of type, as well as on paper much supemom 


to that used for the monthly. 
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